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PEEFACE. 


The scope of this volume differs somewhat from that 
of its predecessors in the same aeries. The7 dealt 
with remoter times and less familiar authors, so were 
bound to give much detailed information. In this 
volume, concerned mainly with writers whose names 
are household words, it has been thought sufficient 
to give only such particulars as were reqiiii’ed to 
bring out the general effect Neither biography nor 
bibliography has been made prominent. The wish 
was to paint a general picture, preferring broad out- 
lines to finished studies, to depict a movement by 
showing it embodied lu its lepiesentatives. Not in- 
dividual writers, but the Komantic Tnumph, forms 
our subject , parts are of value only as constituting 
a whole Thus the student may be led to form 
conceptions for himself, rather than take them ready- 
made from the lips of any historian. 
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PREFACE. 


Such a scheme does not encourage novelty of treat- 
ment, or postulate direct acquaintance with eveiy book 
mentioned The limits of the writer’s knowledge will 
appear in the course of his survey. Their straitness 
need not prevent fidelity in the broad lines of por- 
traiture adopted. For the aim throughout has been 
to give literary facts, not hterary opinions, and the 
“ personal equation ” has been studiously subordinated 
That it may still colour some statements, is doubtless 
only too possible, but at least the effort has been 
made to avoid partisanship. 

The book was planned on rathei too liberal a scale, 
and has been shortened by omission or condensation 
of minor authors. Dates and facts have been checked 
by reference to our own Encycloptedias and Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries, the Geiman Oonversations-Lexi- 
ccnis, the NovveUe hiograplite gimh'oU and Allgcmeinc 
(h’litsclie B^ogrwplvic, the dictionaries of Allibone, 
Vapereau, and many others Sources of special in- 
formation are too numerous to recount , a few will be 
found cited in the bibliographical notes Ideas as well 
as facts may often have been taken fioin these. In 
treating authors familiar from childhood, it is seldom 
possible to tell what is altogether one’s own, what 
suggested by others. Even were the distinction 
feasible, it would be out of place in this volume, 
where accuracy, not originality, has been the object 
sought 

Beginning midway through a great Movement, it 
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has not been thought necessary to define that move- 
ment. This falls to be done by other writers of the 
senes The English reader may meantime be referred 
to a book whose acquaintance I regret to have made 
only while these sheets were passing through the 
press The introduction to Professor Herford’s Age 
of Woidsu'orth discusses with searching insight the 
nature of Romanticism, while his treatise itself, 
though covering part only of the ground occupied 
in this volume, takes possession of all it covers with 
scholarly fulness of knowledge. 

Among many general obligations one particiilai debt 
must be specified, though to enlaige on it is forbidden. 
My editor’s suggestion — or friendly compulsion — 
originated this volume, and his advice has done more 
for it than can be readily expressed. But he is not 
responsible for shortcoming of execution. His lielp 
may be traced in whatever it Jias of value , its faults 
are the writer’s own. 


EniNBunoii, Deemibcr 1899. 
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INTEODUCTOEY. 

BOVAHTIC IMPULSE — ITS GENESIS — ^IMFOBTANCE IN ENGLISH LITEBATUBB 
— DATE OK ITS TKIUMPH — WHERE URST OBSERVABLE 

That great literary upheaval which followed the 
political revolution of 1788 and succeeding years 
samaiuic IS known to US as the Eomantic Ee- 
mpuue vival For, throughout Europe gener- 
ally, it took the form of a revolt against methods and 
traditions which claimed authority as Classical, and 
in its love rather of colour tlian of form, and of im- 
pressiveness than of precision, it betiayed kinship to 
what critics are agreed to call Eomance This word, 
indeed, is associated with bj^gone more than with 
coming days, with chivalric pageant and ecclesiastic 
ceremonial, not with democratic violence or the 
passionless outlook of science Yet the new spirit, 
fed by these latter, and takmg for its province the 
Future not the Past of humanity, found none the 

A 
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less its fullest utterance in men whose hearts and 
hopes had scant sympathy with its political aspiration. 
Lessing, and Scott, and Cl ateauhriand — showing 
the way to Byron, Shelley, and Victor Hugo — joined 
the storming party against the Classical fortress, and 
consciously or unconsciously lent weight to an irre- 
sistible onset The impetus which burst pedantic 
rules of a fossilised creed inspired at once fiery Eadi- 
cal and wistful Conservative, uniting both in the 
cause of liberty and renovation. 

Other volumes of the present series must be left 
to trace this movement in its earlier stages. They 

will show how simultaneous was the up- 

Iti genais . , i i . 

rising, how impossible to assign its origin 
to any nation of Europe exclusively. Eousseau may 
lead the assault in one part of the field , “ Ossian ” 
and the Scandinavian reaction herald it in another. 
Celtic mainly at one period, it took later a prevailing 
Teutonic tinge For the revival of German literature 
coincided with its outbreak, and drew force from its 
inspiration The great minds which led that revival 
weie deeply imbued with Eomaiiticism Their ini- 
tiative and example diffused it far and wide. Every 
nation of Europe felt the result, ourselves among the 
foremost Burger’s ballads fired Scott, etjually with 
the legends of his own land; Taylor of Norwich in- 
troduced Southey and Coleridge to German literature, 
L’AUemagnc spoke the key- word of imaginative re- 
volt, here as across the Channel. What Madame de 
Stael’s descriptions did for France, a score of trans- 
lators and adapters did for England, nor must we 
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forget Wordsworth’s stay for a winter at Goslar. The 
new learning was catholic in sympathy Italy and 
Spain, the Northern peninsula, Russia, Egypt, and the 
mystic East, all came under contribution, directly or 
indirectly yielding stores to the common stock But, 
in the dawning days of this Century, German influence 
was beyond all others potent with lovers of romance 
and diablerie, the beginnings of the Romantic im- 
pulse were everywhere quickened by enthusiastic 
study of German literature. 

When we come to consider results rather than 
origins, however, no literary history is more instruc- 
, , tive than our own In none is the transi- 

Imjtoi tauce 

uLmiii^h tion more clearly marked, in none is the 
huraiuie nioi’e largely and completely. 

It is but natuial, therefore, that in a book intemlcd 
for English readers the first and most piominont 
place should be given to our own movement. Even 
on the most general grounds, and having regard to 
European rather than insular standards of criticism, 
this course seems plainly justified No Contnieiital 
appraiser will minimise the importance of Scott and 
Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson, Hickens and Cai- 
lyle. To our own literature, then, let attention 
first be turned. The problems winch it suggests, the 
characterisations which it requires, will be found to 
have cleared the way for a better comprehension of the 
Romantic Movement as it influenced other nations of 
Europe. 

During the first decade of the Nineteenth Century, 
the Romantic Revival made continuous progress in 
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this country. By the year 1810 it may fairly be said 
vateofiu to have reached maturity. Scott had at- 
(rtumpft tainod his poetical zenith, Wordswortli had 
produced nearly all his best work , Coleridge’s annus 
mirabilis lay already far m the past To the general 
public, indeed, these writers were still strange, nay 
in some cases hardly known. But the student of 
hteiature must distinguish between the first impulse 
of creation in original minds, and its later acceptance 
by adopters and imitators In the England of 1810, 
few readers may have been conscious that the old 
regime was ended Leading writers still followed the 
old metliods. Crabbe, Bowles, and Rogers in so-called 
poetry , Joanna Baillie and the younger Colman in 
drama; Bcntham and Godwin, Dugald Stewart and 
Alison, Cobbett, Malthus, Mrs Eadcliffe, and Isaac 
D’Israeli in various departments of prose — these were 
the chief stars in the literary firmament, uneclipsed 
yet by the splendour of a new dawn. For years still 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews would repeat 
ancient fallacies, and the universities refuse to believe 
that the night had really gone and passed. None the 
less the histoiian, looking back, realises that the 
Romantic Reaction was alieady victorious. At the 
blast of its defiance the walls of tradition had fallen 
in ruin The young, the eager, the generous — all the 
creative vigour, all the guiding impulses, of the new 
age — were heart and soul with it The rest could be 
but a question of time. It is our task here to note 
the results of victory, the spread and progress of this 
mighty revolution, to record the successive stages and 
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periods of what may be now oallcd the Bomontio 
Triumph. 

In a literature like English, highly developed for 
centimes, the new spirit naturally showed itself first 
in imaginative writing li is matter 

o!,trran. uidccd of surpriso that a language so old. 
and so well exploited already, as ouis, should hn\e 
been capable of sueh a new burst of dei elopiueut. 
All the auguiies pointed tlie other way A Ity/antine 
age of dulness. or at best an Alexandriiin agt* of 
ciiUcism and cultuie, might have been lensonably 
expected Histoiy fuimshes no p.ii.illel to the 
astonishing le-buth of imaginative lileiaturc wlneh 
usheied iii the Ninetoeuth Oeiitiuy in thus eoiintry. 
A wind which blew wheio it kstod .seemed to sweep 
over the dry bones of English letteis, and .iwakeii 
them in a veritable resurrection. Xot in Inslorieal 
wnting, not in ciiLicism or philosophy, need we look 
foi the beginning of the new era. Toets and iiiiagiiia- 
tive writers generally were first to feel it, in their 
writing.s wc shall best trace its earlier sueeesRea. 
From them it spiead far and wide, ovcillnwiiig all 
departments of literature. But the new Itirth of 
imagination, as was every way natuial, made itself 
first felt in works of pure imagination ; whatever may 
be the ultimate limits of our survey, it is to poetry 
above all else that it must direct its initial regard. 
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BRITISH ROMANTIC POETS. 


SCOTT HIS MfclHOD — HIS MATERIAL — CHARACTER OP HIS VERSE — 
INILUENCB OP HIS POEMS — ALWAYS A POET — HIS MIUCB AND 
BALLADS— COLERIDGE AS POET — SOUTHEY — 'WORDSWORTH DIREC- 
TION OP ROMANTIC MOVEMENT — LOVE OP ANTIQUITY — LOVE OP 
NATDUK — WITH WORDSWORTH A RELIGION — ITS ABIDING INIIU- 
ENCE — PIllbT STAGE OP MOVEMENT — Dll M/ATOiTES— HOGG — LANDOR 
—MOORE — CAMPBELL— LEIGH HUNT— OLDER SURVIVORS— SECOND 
SiTVGt OP MO^EMENT — BIUON. HIS LUE — QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
OK HIS W’OUK — VARILTY OP MATTER — PRINCIPAL PACULTl — STYLE 
AND MLTHE— HIS GENIUS FOR COBIEDY — HIBFVILURB IN TRAGEDY 
— CRITICISM AND SUMM VR\ — SHELLEY . HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER 
— PEUI-ECTION OP HIS MPTIIOD — MATTHI W ARNOLD’S CRITICISM — 
IDEALITY AND LYRIC GIFT — CHVRM OF HIS PERSONALITY — KEATS 
HIS SHOUT LIFE — CHARACTFR OP HIS WORK — IMMATURE YET IM- 
PORTANT — SUCCESSION TO KEVTS — WRITERS Ot TRANSITION PERIOD 
— NEO-ROMANTIC REVIVAL — EUZABETH BARRETT HER AIMS AND 
METHOD — DEIECTS OP HER STYLE — AD5I NCE OP SIMPLICITY — 
ALFRED TENNYSON HIS SLOW GROWTH — NOT MERELY AN ARTIST 
— BUT ESSENTIALLY AUTISTIC — HIS TEACHING AND INHULNCt — 
ROBERT BROWNING HIS HABITS OP THOUGHT — NEGLECT OP EARLY 
POEMS — THE FAULT HIS OWN — THE MISFORTUNE MUTUAL — CON- 
CLUSION 

The fiist Eomaiice poet to gain the ear of the public 
was Walter Scott (1770-1832)^ In him the new era 

^ Editions of authors so well known need not be specified. Repre- 
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first spoke so as to command attention But we 
must not suppose that he was regarded as a pur- 
veyor of novelties. On the contrary, re- 
SCQtt. / , , , 

Viewers accounted him one trying back to 

archaic and obsolete models. It was too late in the 
day to resuscitate ballad-forms, said the great critic 
Jeffrey. So far could dress hide fiom keenest eyes 
the reality of new life Ballad-measure, in itself, was 
of course an ancient and effete form of verse. It had 
been revived by antiquarians in the previous half- 
century, and brought low by feeble imitations John- 
son’s sturdy iidicule was scarcely needed to kill it. 

“ 1 put my hat upon my head. 

And walked into the Strand, 

sentative extracts fiom leading wiileis are given m Waid’s Eny 
Poets, Mil IV (Macinillaii, 1S80), and Palgiave’s Gohhn Treasury, 
book IV Miles, The Poets anri Pmhy of the Centiiiy (10 vols , Lon- 
don, 1898), supplements these for less known writers Enyhsh, Men 
o//.cUcrs (Macmillan) and Gieut WitUis (Scott) contain sciei.il i>ci- 
tineiit volumes Saiiitsliui y’s Nineteenth Century Liteintme (1890) 
and Heiford’s The Aye of Wojdmoith (1897) fuinisli critical sum- 
maries. The chief Meiiiou s — Lockhart’s Scott, Moore’s Byi on, 
Southey’ t Life and Cot i etpondinee, iec — are mines of infoi illation 
Dykes Campbell’s Colendye (1891) should be added to these Foi 
Woidswoith, see a selection from the Woidbwoith Society papers 
{Wordaworthiami, Macmillan, 1889), and the picfaccs by Matthew 
Arnold and Mr John Morley to dilicrent editious of his poems 
Shelley literature is very extensive , Hogg and Tielawnj’s accounts 
deserve special study Two new editions of Byron aie at this moment 
adding much to our knowledge of him. Tenny son's Mcmoit .and the 
Browmng LeOen (3 vols ) are important for facts, while of books on 
these writers, and on our period generally, there is indeed no end 
Those of Professor Dowden at home, MM Tame and Scherer abroad, 
may be specially mentioned ; the more so as both Tame’s History 
and Scherer’s Essays are accessible m English translations 
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And there I met another man, 

Who'ie hat was in his hand ” — 

was really no very exaggerated parody of the weaker 
style of ballad. No task could have seemed much 
more futile than to attempt reanimating this corpse 
Men of reading and culture were the last to believe it 
possible To the end, Jeffrey was but half converted , 
he did not realise the greatness of Scott’s achievement. 
He pats and patronises his illustrious fellow-citizen, 
and gives somewhat grudging praise even to Mammon 
and the Lady Well might Seott’s wife make mouths 
at him in her pretty French way, and “ hope he was 
very well paid for his review” That the briefless 
advocate, the iinscholarly antiquarian, the boon com- 
panion of many a festive evening, could transform 
the whole face of English poetry, and by so hopeless- 
seeming an expedient as renewing a mode of verse left 
to the bellman and the singer of executions, was more 
than any critic could be expected to believe , and it 
is not at all wonderful that Jeffrey never thoroughly 
accepted or understood it. 

How Scott went to work is well known. He did not 
try to tinker up the crude, hard-worn jingle of plain 
“eights and sixes” Taking a hint from 
Coleridge, which in the nature of things 
could have been only a hint, he invented the admir- 
able adaptation which forms the metre of his chief 
poems It varies in detail from one to the other, 
but the essence is always the same. Instead of a 
succession of detached stanzas, he gives a long paror 
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graph of veise, the pauses and the accents and the 
rhymes of which can be varied very much as the 
writer pleases This elastic metre was admirably 
adapted to his free, spirited, unconventional narration. 
As a vehicle of narrative, indeed, it is unsurpassable 
in English. In this respect, though in no other, 
it may even be compared to the Gieek hexametei 
Those who tiied to render Homer or Virgil in this 
measure were misled by recognising this. But the 
metre is too well marked, too individual, to be a use- 
ful organ of translation , Conington’s iEneid is but 
Virgil Scothficd The perfecting of this vehicle — us 
creation so fai as bold and strong effects are con- 
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cerned — forms Scott’s firet claim to eminence. But 
it is very far from being his only one 

For years it has been the custom to depreciate 
Scott as a poet The very facility of his stylo 
brought out a host of imitators. Satiety 
ensued, and was followed by a natuial re- 
action in favour of other forms of poetry. Thought, 
not mere picturesqueiiess , music, not meie animated 
Jingle — these were pioclaimed indispensable, and Scott 
suffered accordingly The true poet, we weie told, 
must know men from within, not meiely from with- 
out. He must deal with sin and sulleriiig, must enter 
into the great heart of humanity, and sing the woes 
of the ages. And no doubt the greatest singers are 
both philosophers and artists, and the depths and 
heights of man’s nature their familiar province Yet 
there are times, after all, when one wearies of psy- 
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chologic analysis, and longs for simpler, sunnier 
minstrelsy, or even is tempted to exclaim profanely 
with Browning — 

“ Enter in the heart ? Its shelly 
Cnirass guard mme, fore and aft I 
Such song enters m the belly, 

And is cast out m the dTanght." 

Tired with the aimless melancholy and perpetual 
unrest of modern poetry, one goes hack to Scott as 
to a breezy midsummer morning, welcome indeed 
after dreary night-watches or fevered tossing on 
however soft a pillow. 

The natural appeal of Scott’s poetry is to the 
young This he frankly recognised, and rather prided 
aiiTi.i- / himself on, ,1 list as he liked to be thought 
hi, nr, . country gentleman wieldmg awhile the 

tool of the penman. 

'■ Flow foith, flow unrestrained, mv tale 

— and he takes full use of his hcence, wluch might 
with advantage have been exercised more sparingly. 
But, when all otfset is made, how delightful is the 
result ' How brave, and free, and cheering the lilt 
of his verse' With what Homenc directness and 
simplicity he carries us along 1 This Lady o/ the Lake, 
for instance, at whose publication we take up his 
career, is surely a masterpiece in its way. The story 
is well compacted, lays hold on us at once, from the 
admirably told account of the chase at the beginning, 
to the denouement in Stirling Castle. We know the 
tale by heart, but can read it with fresh interest 
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The dialogue between Fitz-James and llodeiick Dhu 
is still vivid as their fighting, the Fiery Cross still 
glows as it hurries through the glens If there is no 
battle-piece so fine as that in 2Riniiion, there are 
dozens of passages as eager and brilliant. 

“ With heait ot lire, and loot of wind, 

The fierce avenger is behind 
Fate judges of the rapid strite ; — 

The forfeit death — the prize is life ” 

Scott’s characters stand out clear and heroic, unlike 
Byron’s shadowy Corsairs, or Wordsworth’s ethereal- 
ised Cliffords and Xortons. And, speaking of battle- 
pieces, what can be more vigorous than the charge out 
of the Trosachs pass ? — 

“ Bearing befoie them in their course 
The relics of the archer force. 

Like wave with crest of spukling foam. 

Bight onward did Clan- Alpine come 
Above the tide, each broadswoid bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light. 

Each taige was dark below ; 

And with the ocean’s mighty swing 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 

They hurled them on the foe " 

One is tempted to recall a parallel passage from a 
later poet- — 

“ . . . as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 
Green-glimmenng toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests ^at smoke against the skies, , 

Down on a hark, and overbears the bark. 

And him that helms it — so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger.” 
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If Tennyson’s verse takes the palm foi majesty and 
music, IS there not yet a note almost of preciosity in 
its wording ? "VVe have the artist lingering to desciibe 
a scene, and choosing crafty terms to heighten his 
effect The wave pauses before us in air — pauses like 
a theatrical drop-scene Scott, on the other hand, 
simply shows us the thing happening , we forget the 
showman entirely for the moment Style is his 
servant, not his mastei, and he cares only that you 
realise what he himself sees 
But we need not depreciate others to admire Scott. 
He himself would have smiled to be put in comparison 
ivMcnaof With the great world-singers The enor- 
hu poem, jjiong popularity of his poems, at any rate, 
is indisputable And no writer did more to dis- 
seminate the spirit of Eomaiice. His success, indeed, 
pioduced more than one revolution It killed the old 
bad Grub Street tradition of literature It proved that 
poems thoroughly healthy in tone could compete with 
the most highly spiced productions of the Minerva 
Press. And, to leave literature for a moment, it made 
the Scotch Highlands fashionable Scott did not 
indeed discover Loch Katrine, as is foolishly said. Its 
beauties were known before both to pamphleteer and 
tourist But he did more than any one else to pro- 
mote that change of thought which has made the 
“ Hieland hills,” execrated by Kicol Javvie, the objects 
of what can only be called a lover’s passion to many 
of us. And so we come back to literature. Por in so 
far as torrent and cataract, peak and precipice, heather 
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and rock and bracken, haunt our thoughts and inspire 
our writing to-day, wo owe that thought and that 
inspiration above all men to Walter Scott. 

The events of Scott’s caieer are familiar to all. The 
Lady (1810) was followed by Don Eodench (1811), an 

Scott always attempt in a new field and a new metre, 
which the pubhc received with less 
favour He resumed his old .style in Rolehj (1812) 
and the Lord of the Isles (1815), neither equal 
to their j^redecessois, yet each containing things 
that only Scott could have written. The same might 
be said of even the Field of TFaterloo (1815), which has 
some stirring passages He also published anony- 
mously the Bridal of Tnermain (1813) and Harold 
(1817), whicli people .said were as good as the real 
article, and then were amused to find his own 
Meanwhile, Byron’s star was using, and Scott’s own 
thoughts turning to prose, as he has described in the 
delightful prefaces to the 1830 edition of his poems 
One cannot grudge a change which gave us the 
Waverley novels. But it is often forgotten that Scott 
remained a poet to the end The songs, and ballads, 
and scraps of motto and other verse scattered through 
Ills novels form no inconsiderable part of his jioetry, 
and contain some of his very best woik. He spoke 
even better through an imaginary character than with 
his own mouth. Elspeth’s Harlaw ballad in the 
Antiquary ; Madge Wildfire’s " Proud Maisie ” in the 
Heart of Mid-Lotliian ; and some of the weird rhymes 
scattered through the Pirate, any of his contempo- 
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raries might be proud to own Take but one of the 
last — 

“ And you shall deal Ibe funeral dole, 

Ay, deal it, mother mine , 

To weary body and to heavy soul 
The white bread and the wine 

And you shall deal my horses of pride. 

Ay, deal them, mother mine ; 

And you shall deal my lands so wide, 

And deal my castles nine. 

But deal not vengeance for the deed. 

And deal not for the erime. 

The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven’s grace. 
And the rest in God’s own time.” 

Indeed, the judicious lover of Scott’s verse will lay 
even more stress on the short poems than on the long 
msturicana ones which come to mind at mention of his 
iaiiadi name Tastes change, and versified narra- 
tive may go out of fashion, despite fire, and descrip- 
tion, and character-drawing, and the rest But songs 
and ballads never pall. Scott, at his best, equals any 
of his contemporaries as a song-writer, and excels them 
as a ballad- writer. Would that the critics who deem 
his verse “ facile " could give us another Bonny Ihindee 
or Macgregor’s Gathenng ' We would cheerfully 
exchange much fine talk and subtle sentiment for a 
swing like 

“ The moon’s on the lake, and the mist's on the brae. 

And the clan has a name that is nameless by day ” — 

or even the more commonplace 

“ Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh,” 
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To US, however, the important thing to notice is that 
Scott, the eaihest-known of onr romance poets, re- 
mained a poet through life , and that his verse, facile 
perhaps, careless and often commonplace undoubt- 
edly, e.vercised at its best a widespread influence 
which it must be held to have thoroughly deserved. 
His chronological importance secures his place in a 
history of literature. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), Scott’s master 
in metric, is a name of different note The pure ele- 
cdeiijgeaa iiient of poctic inspiration was perhaps 
never more exquisitely embodied than in 
Coleridge’s best verse As a man, his record is other 
than Scott’s Dreaming and opium -consuming, he 
passed his life in gorgeous reveries, of which only 
scattered fragments took shape in writing Poetry 
and philosophy, politics and religion, formed the sub- 
ject of these. The nobility of his character is at- 
tested by the devotion of friends, sorely as he was 
wont to try their patience Though “ discord on 
the music fell, and darkness on the glory”, though 
the magnificent promise of his early days was re- 
deemed only ill part, enough remains to show what 
he was It is as poet we consider him here, and the 
perfection of his best strains is only equalled by their 
importance as models. The sonnets of Bowles, the in- 
teresting Taylor school at Horwich, the companionship 
and collaboration of Wordsworth, did much to make 
him. But the dominant note was original, and may 
be regarded as the first fully complete Romance note 
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struck 111 England. If he did not follow up his own 
inspiration, he passed it on to others Chnstabd re- 
mained a fragment, but it was read and handed round 
111 manuscript, and all his younger contemporaries fed 
upon its music. The Ancient Manner had no suc- 
cessor from its author, but all succeeding poetry owed 
something to it The best of Coleridge’s verse would 
go into one veiy small volume, and does not strictly be- 
long to the period we are considering. But its effect 
and influence do Ohn%tabel was first published m 
1816, the Sibylline Leaves, his first more or less com- 
plete collection of poems, in 1817. Till then his 
poetry was but the delight of a few. In dealing with 
a national, or rather an international, movement, dates 
of publication cannot be ignored. The appreciation of 
Coleiidge’s gift of song, the recognition of its one year 
of perfect utterance, belonged to the volume preceding 
this But in dealing with the Bomance Movement at 
Its height we cannot pass by in entire silence one who 
did more than any other to make it a living thing, 
and give it the shape it took. 

Coleridge’s brother-in-law Southey comes ne\t, Ins- 
torically rather than by his own weight or force. 

Eobert Southey (1774-1843) was but little 
younger than his great friends and fellow- 
workers, and his eager precocity brought him before 
the public sooner, or at least more fully. In the 
criticism of his day he bulks as large as any of them ; 
Emerson’s later question, “ Who is Southey ? ” is only 
an expression of somewhat petulant scorn. When 
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our century was in its ’teens, Southey was living at 
Keswick that life of splendid and devoted industry, 
which would earn admiration even had the results been 
wholly worthless Iii 1813 he became Poet Laureate, 
a position, however, which did not then imply pre- 
eminence He was counted a leader in the “Lake 
School " of poets, for praise or blame ns the case might 
be. And he had himself no doubts of Ins ultimate 
position The same generous enthusiasm which col- 
oured his estimate of friends — which prompted him to 
declare that than Wordsworth a greater poet never 
either was or would be — assured him that posteiity 
would acclaim his own poems. Posterity, as yet, 
shows small wish to do so, Thalala and Kehama 
slumber on the shelf, and the Battle of Blenheim, 
Holhjtree, and StauMS in my Library, almost exhaust 
most people’s knowledge of Southey’s verse. As a 
writer of admirable prose, we shall meet him later on. 
As a poet, despite Landor’s praise, despite his own 
confident anticipation, he cannot be ranked high. The 
best even of what ho did was produced before the time 
we are considering The Curse of Kehanui came out 
in 1810, coeval with the Lady of the Lake. B,odervL 
followed 111 1814, and the Visio?i of Judgment, chiefly 
notable as rousing Byron’s keenest satire, in 1821. 
By this time he felt himself that his vein was ex- 
hausted. If Kehama and Bjoderiek had appeared at a 
time of less poetical affluence, their success would cer- 
tainly have been greater. They have undeniable 
merit, and beside Hayley, Pye, and Darwin for 
example would have shone indeed But Southey had 

B 
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giants for his rivals, and could not “ live the pace ” 
with them. His honest, meritorious, conscientious 
verse lacks only the breath of genius. He is perhaps 
never quite so flat as Wordsworth at his worst ; but 
he never rises with Wordsworth into the highest 
heaven of poetiy. His influence was great for a time, 
in his early Jacobin destructive days, during these 
later years it was a thing of the past The Conserva- 
tive Poet Laureate no longer excited either sympathy 
or anger, he was a butt for the wits of the new 
Libeial opposition. Mocked by Canning and Frere in 
his salad days of youth and inexperience, the author 
of Wat Tyler and Joom of Are lived to be ridiculed by 
a new race of rebels as the representative of Toryism 
and official prejudice. 

The oldest and greatest of the “Lake Poets" was 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850) His share in the 

new movement had been large and indeed 

irord^vorifc _ 

"epoch-making The publication of Lyn- 
cnl Ballads in 1798 and 1800, and of the two volumes 
of Poems in 1807, were events of immense import- 
ance, which however fall outside the scope of the 
present volume. We take up Wordsworth in middle 
life. His most inspired work, as has often been 
pointed out, was done in the ten years preceding 
1808 By 1810 he was settling down in opinions 
and habits The Jacobin passion of youth, the un- 
rest of early manhood, the days of poverty and high 
endeavour at Dove Cottage, all are left behind. His 
place 111 life is taken, the stamp-distributorship has 
removed financial fears, and eight years of happy 
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marriage have sweetened and quieted him. As yet, 
even at the ago of forty, he finds his poetry dear only 
to a few, derided and despised or wholly ignored by 
most. The Prelude, written before 1805, remains 
still unpublished, and will do so till his death. But 
the Excursion appeals in 1814, and is greeted by 
Jeffrey’s famous “This will never do.” Meantime, 
in 1813, some two years after leaving Dove Cottage, 
he settles into Bydal Mount, his latest and most 
luxurious home 1815 sees the first collected edi- 
tion of his minor poems, and the publication of his 
White Doe of Mylstone, in which the public found 
but a pale imitation of Scott’s chivalrous romances 
The education of his sons recalled him to classical 
studies, and Laodamia and Dion (1814) are the happy 
result. In 1819 the publication of Peter Dell maiks 
a completed change in public opinion. Written long 
before, and fairly open to whatever charges of trivi- 
ality and mawkishiiess were biought against his eaily 
verse — satirised, moreover, mercilessly by the young 
bloods of the new era — this poem none the less found 
readeis and purchasers The poet had at last created 
his public In his fiftieth year, he at length found 
himself secure of a sympathetic and even subservient 
audience For nearly a geneiatioii yet, the Higli- 
priest of Nature will live in liououied old age, his 
home the Mecca of admiring votaries. But the fire on 
his altar burned dim and low. Once only, and that 
so early as 1818, it flamed up with something of its 
old glow in an Evening Volurdary ; but when he sang 

“ ’Tis past I the visionary splendour fades, 

And night approaches with its shades ” — 
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he was bidding semi-conscious farewell to the inspira- 
tion of old days. A sonnet now and again — the con- 
cluding one of the Ltiddoii senes (1820). the one on 
parting from Scott in 1831, or the tender elegiac lines 
mourning his brother-poets gone to the “ sunless land ” 
(1835) — show that in his ashes dwelt the immortal 
spark. PiUt for the most part he merely lived, and 
more in the past than the present. The Lanreateship 
in 1843, the Oxford degree four years earlier, were 
grateful proofs of the affectionate respect of a once 
hostile woild For the seed which fell on such stony 
gionnd had struck root and bloomed richly at last, 
the ideas which former critics never weaned of con- 
temning were now an accepted treasure of English 
literature, and have never ceased to influence it 
since 

What, exactly, has that influence been? What 
did the “ Lake Poets " eventually do for English lit- 

„ , erature? We need not stay to consider 

Diicciionof •' 

jioiiioiidi curiously of names Grant that there 

Moicvicni never was a “Lake School'’ — that Words- 
worth was Wordsworth, and the others were his 
friends and admirers, but by no means his followers 
— the question still remains vital. What marks the 
new life which these men, more than others, though 
themselves of course receiving as well as giving in- 
spiration, brought into English poetry ? Apart from 
mere questions of style, two features seem especially 
characteristic a keener love of the Past, and a keener 
passion for Nature. Of the first of tliese Scott is 
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the chief exponent. With him love of the Past was 
indeed a master-passion How he studied it, how he 
lived in it, how he made it live again in his pages, 
no one needs to be told Critics may call his know- 
ledge shallow ; a board-school child can detect errors 
in his dates. But he began what others have per- 
fected. Compare him with the antiquaiies of the 
previous Century, even with men like Gray, Warton, 
and Eitson. It is the difference between capable 
students and masters of a craft. That Scott was 
but one out of many , that to his contemporaries his 
zeal and his insight .seemed neither unique nor even 
distinctive — this is of couise true Ho man creates 
the spirit of an age by himself But Scott voiced 
and guided it, and called us all to feel and to follow. 
In this sense he may even be said to have begun 
the Catholic revival of the next generation. Ho man 
was less ecclesiastically minded himself But the 
outside show, the pomp and pageant of old relig- 
ion, appealed to him strongly. Born and bred in 
Presbytery, he adojits Episcopalianism himself, and 
his family tend toward the more ancient rite With- 
out Scott the Tractanan movement might have shaped 
itself differently ; he and his influence are potent there 
to this day. 

But Scott only voiced a common longing. The 
Eighteenth Centuiy was on the whole content with 

Lom of ideal. Its men of letters regarded 

antvputy themselves as the final flower of literary 
culture; the tradition survives in our quaintly named 
Augustan age of literature. The Bomantic Move- 
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inent taught entirely different notions and ideals , 
it sent people back to the Past in the spirit of 
■worshippeis lather than critics. No longer despising 
the rude vigour, the “barbarian” opulence of oiir 
forefathers, no longei pitying their ineffectual and 
antitpiated methods of speech , men found grandeur 
111 the thought, and a cpiaint charm in the diction, of 
even our ruder litoiary ancestors, surpassing the 
trim style and narrow, pithless speculation of authors 
who fancied themselves classics Lamb’s attitude to 
Shakespeare is a sign of the age Coleridge led or 
followed with his subtle disquisitions Even the 
restrictions and excrescences of old writers were 
idolised Their formal style, their affectations and 
aichaisins, became objects of worship With feebler 
guidance, the inovemeiit would piobably have ended 
111 mere antiquariainsni. As it was, the new wine of 
real poetry often gleamed oddly enough in these 
old-fashioned bottles But the sterling strength, the 
indubitable ardour, of our great Nineteenth -Century 
thinkers and singers saved the movement from de- 
generacy Their love of the Past remained an inspira- 
tion, not a cultus ; only after they were gone did it 
tend to lapse into pedantry and euphuism 
The other great influence was their passionate love 
of Natuic. Here Wordsworth predominates, just as 

Scott in the other field. But it is equally 

loieofXntuic . i p * v 

true that the poet of Grasmere was but 
primus irder pares. Appreciation of wild scenery was 
yet in its infancy. Obviously, indeed, it was difficult 
to admire rugged landscapes when each bush or crag 
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might screen a linking brigand The pacification 
of the country must precede its leisurely exploration. 
But the times were now ripe, and the tourist had 
arisen. He was still an object of respect, still posed 
as a “ pilgrim of natuie.” Travel had not ceased to 
be adventure, but it had become also an approach 
to enchanted castles of fairydom. The Bomantic 
writers were confirmed tourists Scott’s Bolder up- 
bringing, and later excursions into the Highlands, 
widened his knowledge of uatuie as of men , Coleridge 
and Wordsworth travelled, observed, and rhapsodised, 
Eacedown and the Quautocks, Lake-land and Scot- 
land, not to mention Germany and Switzerland, 
passed into their verse. Inspiration came from rock, 
and wave, and mounlaiii. Scenery became a study, 
sublime scenery a rapture. The most supeificial com- 
parison of this attitude with that of earlier writers 
— even of Gray, himself a worthy pioneer in Lake-land 
and elsewhere — reveals an enormous diffeience. Grand 
scenes are now enjoyed for themselves, and the 
more rugged the better They no longer need art 
to heighten their effect, or bear being looked at 
through a “ Lorraine glass,” The fashion thus set 
spread like wildfire ; every young aspirant, even a 
delicate Keats, shouldered his knapsack and set foith 
as pilgrim of nature. And the spirit so created and 
developed went on constantly growing; in this re- 
spect, too, the influence of these men is graven 
indelibly on the hterature of the first half of our 
Century, 

Wordsworth, however, added a deeper note to the 
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widening chorus Nature, with him, was the object 
. , , not merely of romantic passion, but of 

iMithtt religious devotion. She is sustainer and 

rdigion consoler, but she is something more 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her,” 

he says in Tintcrn Abbey , — an assertion so sadly 
falsified 111 the case of that beloved sister, whose 
“wild eyes” were lit in later days by gleams of 
insanity, instead of by the “ sober ” radiance predicted. 
In this same early poem he recognises a “ presence ” 
in Nature, the sense of which “far more deeply 
interfused” makes him say 

“ THBaEFORb am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ” 

Didactic through every fibre of him — “every great 
poet IS a teacher,” he says himself — he preaches his 
creed with the persistence of a divine. At first an 
inspnation, it hardens later into a doctrine or dogma. 
In the Srrursion it has become an almost pantheistic 
idealism, not without its grotesque side. When we 
are told to forget human crime and suffermg by 
adoring the peace which dwells in 

“plumes, 

And weeds, and the high spear-gxass on that wall” 

(Book I., end), an unregenerate reader is apt to smile 
or sigh. 

Yet Wordsworth’s pastoral poetry at his best is a 
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noble utterance. In iircvions ages men had turned 
j(s luxury and turmoil to envy the peace 

tnflmna that dwelt iu “ huts where poor men lie ” 
The splendours of Alexandria had thus created the 
pastorals of Theocritus, imitated liy Viigil in days of 
Imperial pomp The wars and self-indulgence of 
niedneval Italy sent Sannazaio on the same quest, 
our own Elizabethans, tired of the Tudor troubles 
echoed Ins cry for peace. The pastorals of Pope and 
Shenstone were mainly amusements or aifcctations 
But Woidsworth was earnest if ever man was, and his 
pastoral poetry came from the heart “ High think- 
ing" was to him allied with “plain living”; grave 
talk, and simplicity of life, were deaici than the bril- 
liance of court or camp The hillside was his study, 
not merely his “ boudoir ” or jilace of amusement He 
did not “take an inventory of Nature,” as he accused 
Scott of doing ; he lived with hei, drank deep of her 
influence, and when inspired gave voice to her holiest 
teaching. Nature was personal to him, and inoie than 
personal ; she was the very embodiment and symbol 
of Deity. It is this deeper note of tVoidswoitli’s that 
has resounded in all our poetry since ; the heimit of 
Grasmere is still our patriarch and high-priest No 
later writer has been insensible to his solemn music. 
Childe Harold himself made an altar of the Alps; 
Shelley saw in all things living a mirror of “ that light 
whose smile kindles the universe ” Even the pagan- 
dom of Keats humbled itself before “the Eternal 
Being, the Principle of Beauty” That all religious 
feeling is inspired by Wordsworth, it were absurd to 
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contend ; but we can hardly err in tracing his influ- 
ence throughout that particular idealised form of 
Nature- worship which predominates in our later 
poetiy, and seemed to men like the late Professor 
Tyndall an adequate substitute for ecclesiastical 
formulas. 

These four names that have now been dwelt on may 
be taken as representing the first flush and fervour of 
Finiaasdoj the Roman tic outbleak. Scott with his 
Movcmeni. martial strain, the witching music of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth’s austere and lofty thought, 
all opened new regions of poetical delight ; and 
Southey pointed thither by precept and example 
Into these magic realms flocked all lovers of poetry. 
Critics might blame , and there was much in even 
the mature work of these writers fairly open to censure. 
But the public, careless of details, recognised the new 
voices, the authentic breath fioni above, and followed 
gladly where they led. Slowest to win favour was 
the greatest and most original. Wordsworth’s poetry 
had so much to cause stumblmg, so much certain to 
offend, that it is not wonderful it took time to appre- 
ciate. But in the end his influence has been the most 
potent and enduring. His view may have been one- 
sided, Ins protest against convention exaggerated, his 
emphasising of the trivial itself a mannerism. His 
claim to use in poetry none but language of common 
life was early abandoned even by himself. Never was 
writer more unequal ; his “ two voices ” (to adopt the 
phase of a witty parodist) differ as a penny whistle from 
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an archangel’a trump 'Wg read him in extracts and 
chosen selections , few have patience to labour through 
the dull levels of intervening commonplace. But his 
task was great, and greatly achieved Not so much 
in prosody as in poetical thought, he worked a vei li- 
able revolution, vindicating for poetry whole woilds 
from which she had been excluded And his own 
verse, at its highest, is as noble as his thought. It has 
the freshness, tlie simplicity, the inevitableness, of a 
natural phenomenon. If Coleridge is pre-eminently 
the singer, the “ poets’ poet,” the master of melody, 
Wordsworth is the poet of thought, the poet who 
knows as well as feels His “ Orphic stiain ” is seldom 
long maintained, but while it lasts our heads must be 
bowed So thought those who knew him in life , so, 
without serious exception, their children feel to-day. 
After all discount, all disparagement, Wordswoiih at 
his best is unique and supreme The inteiisest rap- 
ture, the deepest harmonies, the most spiritual aspira- 
tions of the Eomaiitic movement are embodied in his 
verse ; they were the daily task and nightly meditation 
of him who sang — 

“By f^.ice di\inc, 

Not otlienvioe, O Nature, we .ire thine ” 


Beside these chiefs of the elder Bomaiitic School, 
and second only to them in freshness and influence, 
other notable singers aided in the work of 
deepening and broadening the channels of 
our poetry. Some of them were pupils, more were 
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independent workeis ; but the Eomantic impetus 
made itself felt throughout their work Love of 
poetry, and fair skill in verse-writing, were common 
endowments at this time, we need not linger over 
volumes which reveal only these accomplishments 
Even Chailes Lamb (1775-1834), for example, may be 
left to appear later as a prose-writer , his scanty crop 
of verse interests mainly as a return to Tudor models. 
Piut there are some names which cannot be passed in 
silence, and which will serve to show how wide and 
varied were the forces which combined in perfecting 
the Eomantic ideal. 

James Hogg (1770-1835), the “Ettrick Shepherd,” 
whose life almost synchronised with Scott’s, was a 
self-taught poet, such as Burns is often 
wrongly supposed to have been At the 
age of twenty -five, he had forgotten his alphabet, 
but made verses in his head, learning later with 
laborious effbit both to read and write. Scott dis- 
coiered and befriended him , and no doubt his 
patron’s influence was a strong factor in his develop- 
ment. But he had a tiue and living gift of his own. 
His chief poem, the Queen’s Wake, which appeared 
ill 1813, contains the piece by which above all else 
he will live “ Bonny Kilmeny,” though disfigured 
by needlessly archaic spelling, is an exquisite piece 
of pure Scots, and in its own region unsurpassable. 
As a song- writer Hogg takes high rank. Two or 
three of his lyrics — “When the kye comes hame,” 
“Donald M'Donald,” and the best of his Jacobite 
effusions — may be called worthy of Burns. But it is 
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as laureate of faiiy-Iaiid that he attains highest excel- 
lence. He wrote also prose stories, Border Tales and 
the like, including one reniaikable piece of diablerie 
(if it be his), the Confessions of a Justified Sinner His 
apotheosis by the authors of Noetes Amh'osmncB, a 
triumph of that mystification iii which writers then 
took boyish delight, has somewhat distorted our 
perception of the man himself But in his proper 
person Hogg was a peasant of genius, and perhaps gives 
a juster notion of the merits and defects of such a 
character than is alforded by those who would 
travesty Burns into imaginary agreement with a 
type he does not nearly so well represent. 

Crossing the Border again, we encounter a very 
different personality, that of Southey’s friend Walter 
Savage Landor (1775-]<S64) Landor’s 

laivdoi ° , 

early romanticism was chastened by 
“ Classical ” study properly so called, and his life- 
long devotion to the poets of Greece and Borne lent 
his verse some of their stateliness and seventy Yet 
as a poet he stands with the Eoniantics Bose Aylmer 
is a gem of purest water ; the hackneyed “ Sea-shell ” 
quotation adequately samples his blank verse , and 
we may claim for poetry the tenderly touching epitaph 
on the “ Scholar of the Cherwell,” 

“ Litterarum qusewvit gloii.'im, 

Videt Dei.” 

To sum up a life-work like Landor's in a single para- 
graph is profanation But in one respect, in respect 
of the pure lilt of poetry, his genius was defective. 
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One lyric of lesser singers ; one stanza from one poem 
of his mellifluous panegyrist — 

“ I came as one whose feet lialf linger, 

Half run before ; 

The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore , ” — 

outweighs in this respect whole pages of Landor’s 
verse Non ommn ^jossumiis omncs, and Landor’s 
mighty genius can dispense with this grace His 
compact, vivid verse stands by itself, as did its writer 
Owing no man aught ; borrowing from no contempor- 
ary, influencing writers of his age but little,* he 
“ warmed both hands before the fire ” of his own 
thought, and occupies a position wholly his own In 
some ways he recalls Southey , great men, noble 
minds, working manfully, both in prose and poetry, 
but in the latter case not wholly with success. But 
Landor’s was the weightier intellect, the more mascu- 
line utterance , he accomplished more, and never 
deserted the inspiration of his youth It were labour 
lost to enumerate his publications. Their dates have 
no .significance, they neither affected others nor 
mark any stage of his own development The poet of 
Gchir (1798) is also the poet of the Hellenics (1847) 
and the Heroic Idyls (1863). In English verse or 
Latin, he remains the same terse, vigorous, sometimes 
obscure but never affected writer. Massive and 
lonely, he stands out vXtimus Bomanoi'um, a giant 

’ This refers to Iisndor’s middle and latei life Southey, Coleridge, 
and Shelley all ovined otiligations to his early poems 
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among the pigmies of ephemeral renown. And prose 
and poetry blend in him so harmoniously, that when 
we claim a high place for him among English writers 
we are apt to forget how compaiatively small is the 
part played by his poetry in shaping our estimate. 

It IS strange to turn from Landor to the petite grace 
of Thomas Moore (1779-1852). The significance 

of Moore’s verse lies partly in its date, 

Moore i J 

both of composition and of publication. 
Younger than any poet yet named, he anticipated 
most of them as a writer and as a public influence 
At the time we are reviewing, he was one of the fore- 
most men of letters, esteemed as song-writer, satirist, 
and fine gentleman The popularity of his verse has 
so hackneyed his best vein, that it is difficult for us 
now to consider it quite seriously Nor can we claim 
the highest qualities either of meaning or melody for 
his songs. Yet it is a mistake to dispaiage them 
unduly. The “tinkle” may be somewhat obvious, 
but it is smooth, sweet, and sufficient “ When he 
who adores thee has left but the name” runs to 
no unworthy measure , “ Oft in the stilly night ” 
retains for most of us the charm of our boyhood 
Critics who condemn the facility of such verses are 
surely more to seek than the poet Nay, even the 
verses which halt when read, but fit deftly to the 
tune in singing, should not be condemned for bad 
craftsmanship. It is merely a return to the old ideal 
of blended music and speech. Our modern song- 
writers seem to have lost this art, and depreciate it 
accordingly. Take it how we may, the furore which 
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attended the Irish Meloches (begun 1807, finally com- 
pleted 1834) is an undeniable fact, and not one 
which seems to need elaborate explanation. Of 
Lalla, Itoolh (1817) and the Lovis of the Angels 
(1821) little need be said. The former at least re- 
tains some vitality, in spite of sugary sentiment and 
carelessly constructed verse. And most readers will 
thoroughly enjoy the Fudge Family (1818) and the 
Tuopenny Fod-Bag While we no longer rank Moore 
among the great poets of his time, it seems foolish to 
go to the other extreme, and ignore his real gift as a 
writer of pretty, if not of grandly inspired, songs 
Critics ranked Moore too high at first, and lately have 
tended to depreciate him as unduly it is safe to 
predict that his ultimate place will be somewhere 
between the two positions, but the grosser blunder 
was made by those who insisted on thrusting him into 
the first place. 

With Moore may be bracketed Thomas Campbell 
(1770-1844) Like Moore, he began early. But in his 
case tlie interesting thing to notice is that 
he has no original voice of his own. His 
early Pleasures of Hope (1798) merely mimic the style 
of his day. Then come the new llomantic poets, and 
Campbell catches their tone. Lord, Ulhn’s Bavghtcr, 
O’Connor’s Child, and other spirited ballads, reproduce 
it faithfully but not slavishly Gertrude of Wyoming, 
published in 1810, tells a romantic tale quite in Scott’s 
vein, though for vehicle Campbell adopted not without 
success the Spenserian stanza His springs dried 
early, yet the Laud Man, published late in life, still 
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has admirers , of Tkeodnc (1824) the less said the 
better Settled in Loudon, he did good work as editor 
and critic But his fame rests on his early writing, 
especially the three gieat wai -songs, of which Moli&n- 
hnden and Ye ilannen of England weie written in 
1800, the Battle of the Baltie in 1800 With some 
defects ot rnamiei, especially a certain woodenness of 
phrasing, these poems well deserve the fame they have 
always enjoyed , nor pei haps have any later singers 
produced anything quite good enough to oust Camp- 
bell fiom his predoiiiiiiaiice as a master of the Tyrtajus 
vein 

James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was a 
London contemisoraiy of Campbell’'-, though a slightly 

younger man, and foinis a link between 

Jtigh Hunt ^ i •. rni 

the eailiei and latei romantic poets The 
Feast of the Pods was published in 1814, the Story of 
Birmm in 1816 Leigh Hunt had the misfortune 
to be outclassed by his competitors. His woik will 
not stand wear as theiis does, it is more trifling, 
more affected, yet by no means an echo On the con- 
tiary, he tauglit luoie than he learned, his milueuce 
was great, his example huitful. Shelley and Keats 
prohted by him metrically , his conteiupoiaries did 
moie homage to him than we can do A student both 
of Elizabethan and of Italian poetiy, he stimulated the 
Eomantic tendency to copy and enjoy these His life 
was not Ignoble, despite some ignoble elements. The 
imprisonment for libelling the Prince Eegent may be 
counted for righteousness , the journey to Italy was 
unfortunate, but only Byron’s satire made it seem 

c 
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degrading One likes to think of his gentle old age, 
and resents the caricatuie which labelled him Harold 
Skimpole But of his actual verse little need sur- 
vive His fame rests on his friendships, and on some 
volumes of genially gossiping essays A gay and 
buoyant spirit carried him through much trouble, and 
the grass and daisies should grow well over the grave 
of one who all his life loved flowers and sunshine 
To complete our pictuie of this initial Romantic 
period, we must bear m mind that verse-writers from 

an earlier time still lived and flourished. 

Olderntnivor* i-n 

Samuel Koger& (1 /do-185o) remained a 
conspicuous figure, though he belonged essentially to 
the past, and his ItnJy, published at intervals between 
1820 and 1834, seems an anachronism Crabbe and 
Bowles, Gifford and Sotheby, were still prominent, 
Crabbe in particular putting out some of his best 
work between 1810 and 1820. Blake devoted himself 
to apocalyptic visions Mrs Barbauld and Mrs Inch- 
bald, with the venerable Hannah More, still wrote 
and published, Joanna Baillie lived through all the 
changes still to be traced. But these lesser lights, 
to repeat a former metaphor, paled manifestly in 
the new morning, to whose brightness a group of 
youthful singers was now about to add more effulgent 
lustre. 


The first of this younger group was George Gordon 
Hoel, Lord Byron (1788-1824). Byron’s life and work 
are facts of far-reaching import. So much may be 
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granted, whatever our piivate opiuion as to the worth 
. . ^ of his poetry Xo suivey of English, still 

Mottment- less of European, liteiature can avoid giv- 
ing him a prominent position The writer 
whom Goethe styled the greatest genius of his Cen- 
tury was worshipped abroad as at home, and when 
he bore through the Continent “the pageant of his 
bleeding heart,” we know that 

“thou-and's counted e\tiy groan, 

And Euiope made his woe her own " 

This, indeed, is precisely one of the crucial points 
in the Byronic problem Let ns concede that no 
foreign critic can ever thoroughly appreciate a poet, 
that much Greek comment on iEscliylns and Eniipides 
IS unintelligible to modems, that even Geiiiian study 
ot Sli.ikespt^aie '(.'ems to oursehes often stiained and 
beside the maik Allow for all this, and still the 
strength and unanimity of opinion on Byron’s merit 
is enough to give us pause. He translates well, says 
one sceptic; the finer ai omas which evaporate in the 
translator’s crucible do not haunt Byron’s verse, so 
their loss is not felt. There is something in this, 
something too in the largeness, rudeness, grandiosity 
of his figures wiiich make.s replica -work easy and 
snccessfuL But when all is said, there remains more 
than can be thus explained away. Goethe’s homage, 
Heine’s acceptance, the frantic Byroii-worship of his 
day, his conspicuous place still in our libraries, liis 
wide influence and immense sale throughout tlm 
Continent of Europe, — ^these are facts which must be 
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accounted for. Least of all should those who swear 
by Goethe depieciate Byron, as for example Carlyle 
did Eckerrnann’s Conn'uMwns aie full of repeated 
and deliberate verdicts in Byron’s favour “The 
English may think of Byron as they please, this is 
certain, that they can show no poet who is to be 
coiupaied to him” “Were it not for his hypo- 
chondriacal negative turn, he would be as great 
as Shakespeare and the Ancients ” “ I never saw 

the true poetical power greater in any man than 
in him ” “ A chaiacter of such eminenee never 

existed before, and will probably never come again ” ^ 
In the face of such testimony, does it not savour of 
arrogance to set down Byron as the more wind-bag 
and ranter some would have him, his worship as a 
mania, his lulluenoe as a passing whim of fashion ’ 
Some survey of what he did for English letters will 
perhaps enable us to take a juster view. 

The facts of Byron’s life must be shortly recalled 
Half a Celt by blood, he was brought up in the Aber- 
deenshiie Highlands, wheie “his cap was 

Hw life o > 1 

a bonnet, his cloak was a plaid." Passing 
to Harrow and Cambridge, he published while at 
the latter place Hours of IiUrness (1807), a collec- 
tion of nowise remai liable short pieces The con- 
temptuous criticism this received called forth En^hsh 
Bards and Scotch Bemewers (1809), a satire on good 
old-fashioned lines, which first revealed some of his 

^ Conversations of Goethe (Ozenford’s translation), in Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library , cf 1823, October 19 , 1825 February 24 . 1826, March 
26 and November 8 and passim 
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power; and then lie tiavelled abroad for two years, 
returning to publish at the age of twenty -four the 
first two cantos of CJnhle Sarohl, wiitlen at intervals 
during these two years of uayfanug Till now liis 
career had been comparatively commonplace Idle- 
ness and dissipation in London or the Leiaiit are not 
rare enough to require notice, his satiie is remark- 
ably good for twenty-one years old, but many oLhei 
men have been as piecocious. But after 1812, when 
Childe Harold first saw light, the case is widely 
different He “auoke and found himself famous” 
His Childe took the public by storm Here was the 
“pilgrim of nature’ glorified by genius, and passing 
through scenes more uondeiful than our own And 
the garb of gloom, the \aunl of self-sulhciency and 
aloofness, the world-w eannoss and satiety and prema- 
ture acceptance of isolation, deepened the chiaroscuro 
and piqued curiosity The moody, fantastic, self- 
important youth had leached his goal at a leap , fame 
and notoriety ueie his without stmt. Eagerly he 
accepted the po‘-ition, however pietendiiig to despise 
it. Dark tales ot iiivsteij ilowcd fioin Ins pen The 
Giaour, Corsan , JU idr ofAla/dos, Lara, l<icr/r of Gonnih, 
and Panbiua followed in ratnd .sulccssioii during the 
years 1813-16, besides the J/r/odos’ In 1815 

he married , in 1816 his wife left him, under circum- 
stances still mysterious Thereupon he quitted Eng- 
land, never to return. For seven more years he lived 
abroad, first near Geneva, where he met Shelley, and 
wrote Manfred, the Prisoner of Chillon, and the third 
canto of Chdde Harold (1816-17), the rest of the 
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time in North Italy. Wild stories of his reckless life 
reached England, and were unfortunately not all false 
but his productive industry did not flag. In Venice 
he wrote Mazqjpo, the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
and the first four ut Boa Jimh (1818-19) At llavenna, 
later, the Fiophecy ofBaide, several dramatic works (in- 
cluding Gam), aud the Vision of Judgment (1820-21) 
Finally at Pisa, in close familiarity with Shelley, he 
wrote most of Don Juan, besides various minor works 
1823 saw him sail for Greece, to fight with sword 
instead of pen against the Turk. He died at Misso- 
longhi in April 1824, not perhaps felii; opportumtatc 
mortis, but at least laying down life at the age of 
thirty-six on the thieshold of a noble endeavour 
The immense mass of Byron’s work is a thing to 
note Poets like Gray achieve immortality by 
QnmMyaiui ^ Carefully chiselled pieces. 

qiudityofha Others fling forth their productions in fiery 
haste, never stopping to prune or retrench. 
In this respect Byron suited his age Ours is a time 
of study, refinement, technique , our poets think less of 
what they say than of how they say it Then, it was 
different. Men were full of new ideas, new impres- 
sions, new ways of looking at life ; the difficulty was 
to pour out fast enough what they felt and thought. 
Even Shelley wrote at top speed, leaving blurs and 
lacunas to fill up later. Scott and Byron were 
practically improvisatori ; we must judge them as 
such, not by our own standards. They would prob- 
ably have despised our carefulness, our elegancies, our 
studious research for the best word. Poetry was with 
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them something nioie free, and natural, and living 
Which ideal is best, we need not now discuss , it is 
only fair to recognise that ours is not the only one 
possible Poetry is a house of many mansions, we 
are not bound to dwell iii one oi even two The more 
catholic our taste, the widei will be our enjoyment of 
the varied triumphs of various singers, theie is loom 
in an orchestra for the dub ot a drum, and even the 
clash of a triangle If our cultuie only teaches us 
to despise ideals other than our own, it is a one-sided 
culture. Poetry, like wisdom, shall be justified of her 
children. 

It may be argued that Byron’s work is monotonous. 
The same figures, the same vapoui mgs, lecur in each 
vaneivof poeui Tills, howevei, is true only of his 
earlier pieces Taking his whole range of 
work, variety and versatility are suiely what strike 
us. He tried many forms of verse, and failed in 
few. From sacred lyric to witty satire, from melo- 
dramatic scene-painting to pure comedy, he passes 
with assured ease. He is best, perhaps, when laughing 
at his own raptures, making in one biealli his ode and 
his palinode For indeed he was serious only in 
vanity. His wretched home-training, and the negatn e 
teaching of bis age, left him with some superstitions 
hut no faith. Shelley’s influence, late in life, did 
something to elevate But the blasd, battered world- 
ling had no capability of passion left E\ en Shelley’s 
enthusiasm only prompted more stanzas of Don, Juan. 
Typical every way are liis last lines, written on his 
thirty-sixth birthday at Missolonghi One sees them 
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dashed off in his bedioom, brought down for recitation 
to admiring friends He is as much in. earnest as he 
can be, hut it is to sigh over himself as an “ extinct 
volcano” Yet there is a ring of sincerity which 
redeems the attitudinising, he is not wholly posing 
or making believe when he bids himself 

“ Seek out — less often boiiijlit than found — 

A soldier’s Hrave, lor thee the best 
Then look around, and clioose thy gioiind. 

And take thy rest ” 

“That which I call vmocniwn, I never saw in any 
one in the world to a greater degree than in him.” 
Prtneipai This Sentence, taken again from Goethe,^ 
/muuv perhaps help us to understand what 

our grandfathers admiied in Byron It does not mean 
that he could tell a good story The conduct of his 
tales, the plot and narrative, never reaches excellence 
Without the shadowy cential figure, there would be 
veiy little left in Z«/’a and the Cvihuir He has not 
Scott’s power of simple uanation When he tiled 
this line in Tlu Islaiid (1821), his fully matured 
powers did not save Inm from failure But he could 
cieatu situations, and this is probably wliat Goethe 
meant Telling situations, vividly described , rhetor- 
ical conimeut, fiequcntly fioiu bis own mouth, — these 
made up Byron’s poetry at its best. The element of 
melodrama is naturally strong. As for the verse 
which cost him so little labour, it is manly and fluent, 
but not melodious. Of the higher grace of poetry it 

^ Eckermiuin, as before, 24th February 1825 
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has little. Its cadences do not haunt us; careless 
dissonances abound. These he heeded about as little 
as he did graniuiar He was quite capable of writing 
" there let him lay,” quite capable of ending his best 
lines with a feeble expletive To our ears these are 
unpardonable offences But only an age which thinks 
more of the vehicle than of the thing com eyed, more 
of the verse itself than of what it expresses, can Mind 
itself to the vitality of Byion’s most famous passages. 

And that is not all Tnipeifect as may be his 
utterance, lie has something of the singers pouei 
sti;ie anil His prose Writing IS capital, but his verse 
gams something He flowed naturally into 
metre, such as it was 

“ There’s not a |o\ the w oild can give, like that it takes away ” — 
or, 

“ She -nalka in beauty, like the night 
Of olowllc'-s climes and starry skies ” — 

may not be very subtle oi recondite music, but they 
are sufficient for the effect The thought is enhanced 
by the verse, metre is not a felt lestraint, but an 
added beauty The careless freedom of his verse 
carries us along, lliougli not without jolts and jars 
Epiir SI muove ' Theie is viitue iii motion Elabor- 
ately moulded verse may leave us cold and dead, if we 
feel it artificial While Byron’s thought is highly 
artificial, his verse is always natural and unaffected. 
We may laugh at and be tempted to burlesque the 
former , in the latter we can detect many shortcomings, 
but no self-consciousness. 
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A style like this naturally tended to comedy. 
Residence in Italy called Ins attention to the Italian 
irisgcnimjor huinouiists Witliout them he might 
coined^ never have done his best woik. For he 
had no great gift of originality in mere concep- 
tion. He succeeded best when following lines laid 
down for him Brppo, wiitten in 1817, was the 
first fiuit of this study. The subject is taken from 
Italian life, for the metre he owns indebtedness to 
Frere’s “"Whistleciaft,” and may possibly have seen 
Tennant’s Anstcr Fair But both in conception and 
handling he has bettered his models The metre, in 
particular, suited him so admirably that he made 
it his own. Don Jnan could he written in it at 
a hand-gallop , by 1821, when he writes the Vnwn 
of Jiuhjment, he has fully m.istered its paces Don 
Juan (1818-23) will piobahly always be considered 
his chief work. It shows his strength and his weak- 
ness, his wealth and his poveity. As a story it 
utterly fails The great shapeless mass has neither 
form nor consistency, and cannot be lead consecu- 
tively at any price. But the pictures are brilliant, 
each successive scene holds us, though the scene- 
shifting business is left to nianuge itself His powers 
have full scope. He flits flora giave to gay at will, 
often in the same sentence The moralist finds much 
to condemn, but the mere poetical critic is free to ad- 
mire Formless and story-less, but brimming with wit, 
sarcasm, and laughter whose point is often not far from 
tears, Don Juan reflects fully Lord Byron’s mind in 
its rapid transitions and somewhat bourgeois cynicism, 
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presenting indeed a pictuie of the “ Eegency ” outlook 
on things which commends itself as lifelike and clever, 
Byron’s dramatic pieces leinain to consider. These 
particularly excited the admiration of his German 
//u/aiiate critics. Few of US Will endorse that ver- 
m tragedy Seem stiigcy aiid stilted, 

poor in character and unreal in action. They are 
meant to read, not to act Manfred might possibly 
be put on the Lyceum stage , Cam oi Heaton arid 
Earth would be hopeless. Of inienhon iii the 
dramatic sense there is little, and the characters 
sketched are hut puppets. In the two sacied dianias 
we have Byron discussing theology with the divines 
of his day. Their significance is ephemeral, but they 
were significant in their time Manno Fahero and 
The Ttoo Foscan interest us little, irerncr and The 
Befm'med Transformed only from tlie standpoints of 
literature or autobiogiaphy In trying drama Byion 
showed Ins versatility. Occasionally he struck a 
good note, realised a favourite effect But on the 
whole he was happier elsewhere Emulation of 
Goethe and .Shakcsjieare probably uiged him to it, 
rather than any oiiginal iiistiiict It is chaiactei- 
istie that he seldom menlions Shakespeaie while 
freely criticising others Unapproachable supremacy 
had no charm for Byron, he was not content to 
admire where it was hopeless to attempt rivalry. 

Matthew Arnold has summed up Byron in a 
couplet — 

“ He taught us little ; hut our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll ” 
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This judgment seems final. Philosophic calm, ele- 
mental depth of thought, the seership which is akin 
Onudsmand to prophecj as well as to insight — these 
sumitmTy must iiot look for 111 I’yron Subtly 

sw’eet music, iii.ijehtic i caches of harmony, are equally 
not in his line We wrong him if we seek for these , 
we err if we consider their absence fatal Fire and 
movement, life and colour, passion and variety, yet 
remain to impress , and of these Byron has full 
shaic They are the qualities which appeal so 
strongly to liis Continental ciitics In a volume 
like this, which deals with movements rather than 
with individuals, wliicli ranks writers rather by their 
inlluence than by their absolute attainment, Byion 
takes necessarily a high place If we regard details 
instead of wholes, it may seem strangely high. Our 
present habit of criticism dwells largely on details 
But it IS well sometimes to take a larger view In 
broadness of execution, in the free liberal sweep of 
what was perhaps rather a scene-painter’s than an 
artist’s brush, Byron stands forth a master Alike 
in the range of his work and in the impact he 
made on his contemporaries, he is one of the greatest 
names of Ins day And however his critical theoiies 
or piofessioiial jealousies might estrange him from 
the llomantic leaders, might provoke him to depre- 
ciate Wordsworth and exalt Pope, the whole weight 
of his example and of his influence, it need hardly 
be said, was powerfully lent to aid the Romantic 
movement He himself was, or would fain be 
thought, Romance personified. He represents the 
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storm and strife, the “ fiothy spume and frequent 
sputter,” of the movement Sentimentality over-ripe, 
ready to drop into burlesque, is Ins pet emotion , 
lest there should be any mistake, he burlesques it 
himself To us now, reading in cold blood, the 
burlesque seems the most successful part of his 
work, but to Llie men of his time Byron’s serious 
vein seemed as real and splendid as his comic verse 
was masterly and mirth-provokiug 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was four years 
younger than Byron, who jet survned him by two 
yeais Sou of an English countiy gentle- 
man, Shelley was utterly unlike his sur- 
roundings Uiiliappiiiess at Eton embittered his 
schooldays, and he went to Oxford a precocious rebel. 
Atheist, vegetarian, revolutioiiaiy — these fantastic 
forms of denial smote his youthful fancy. A foolish 
pamphlet embroiled him with the authorities, and 
compelled departure. A more foolish early mairiage 
was soon found irksome, he left liis wife, and was 
shocked when the deserted lady drowned herself 
By this tune he had taken up w’lth Mary Godwin, 
whom he afterwards maiiied His lustication and 
first mairiage in 1811 (aged mneteen), the appearance 
of Queeii Mah in 1813, the separation from his wife in 
1814, his second marriage and publication of Akistor 
in 1816, aie the chief events of his early life In 
1817 Lord Eldon refused him (then twenty-tive years 
old) the custody of his children This led to his 
leaving England next year He met Byron in Switzer- 
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land, then settled in Italy, where during the next 
four years (1818-22) he wrote the (7c)ict and Pro- 
mcihcus Unbound, Epipsi/ehuhoii, Adonms, and Hellas 
The Bevolt of Islam, it should have been nientioned, 
was published the year he left England, having ap- 
peared and been withdrawn as “Laon and Cythna” 
tlie year before. The fiist complete collection of his 
poems was made after his death. Eor in July 1822, 
in his thirtieth year, he was accidentally drowned 
when boating between Pisa and Spezia. 

Too much has been made of Shelley’s early eccen- 
tricities The opinions of an undergi aduate, even 
nv,Tc.r,omii the youth has genius, need not be 

cumctcr taken too senously. Many a boyhood has 
been full of “ foolish noise,” both of opinion and con- 
duct, too many a passion leaves Us hapless victim 
Shelley by no means suincd more than others On 
the contrary, his standard was high, and his tone 
tragically earnest. All he did was done in the light 
of day And, it must be added, he could not imagine 
himself 111 tlie wrong When he bruised himself 
against the facts of life, his only solution was that 
the facts should give way Everything seemed pos- 
sible, in those days of revolt, the essential laws of 
Nature could be classed with human institutions 
Abolish priests and kings, and men would be virtuous 
without compulsion, laws involved degradation, to 
the maker and the obeyer. Many a lad has aired 
such notions Shelley’s position made his acts con- 
spicuous, and “society” was shocked to find this 
monster in its fold. But the pupil of Godwin, the 
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satirist of Lord Eldon, the rebel against law and 
marriage and custom, do not make up the Shelley 
we know They represent his callow stage, taken 
too seriously, and in some few respects never quite 
outgrown. The Shelley of 181G to 1822 is alone 
important to literature. And liis is a singularly 
pure and elevated, m one sense saintly, chaiacter 
Beside his friend Byron he shows “Hyperion to a 
satyr.” Bright and winsome, if still somewhat irre- 
sponsible, his spirit, like his poetry, burned clearer 
and steadier to the end His outlook always widened, 
his insight into life and thought deepened, Ins re- 
ligious feeling began to get play, and the extrava- 
gance of early rebellion was being rapidly discarded. 
With both art and powei of thought continually de- 
veloping, it IS haid to say where he would have 
stopped. Did we not know that already the fiail 
body was yielding under the stress and strain of that 
indomitable spiiit, we might believe that Shelley’s 
death robbed literature of gloiies scarce second to 
those of any writer of oui language Even as it is, 
we need not stay to claim for him “ unfulfilled re- 
nown”; his actual achievement laiiks him among 
the greatest masters 

The poems written afiei he left England — all that 
went before is remarkable mainly for crudity and 
ra-feetum of promise — represent the highest stretch, the 
his method topmost reach, of the Eomantic move- 

ment in verse The heir has come to his own, and 
takes secure possession It is hardly possible to 
imagine all that is best m the Eomance spirit — its 
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warmth, its spirituality, its love of light and liberty 
and colour — finding fuller or inoie adequate expres- 
sion. Succeeding singeis may subtilise and refine, 
they may discovei new forces iii words, inoi e exquisite 
harmonies of sound But tliey can scarcely tiavel in 
the path of puie poetr) beyond the point Shelley 
reached. The swift clearness of his style , its glow, 
its radiance, its exulting sense of movement and free- 
dom , constitute an almost ideally perfect expression 
ol the high thoughts that pulsed through his brain. 
Such poems as the CLoiul, the Skylark, the last chorus 
of Hellas, or any of the short lyrics which he flung 
forth so ficely dumig the last two or thiee years of 
his lite, have a directness which seems to belong 
rather to inspiiatioii than to art. As a specimen of 
the fully consummated verse of the Eoniaiitic period 
in England, read the last seven stanzas of Adoncm, of 
which may be quoted the culmination and conclusion. 

“ TiTiy linger, ■nliy turn back, wliy sliinik, uij licdit* 

Thy hope's are gone beloie • fiom .ill thing's heie 
They have dupaited , tliou shouldst now dejiait ' 

A light IS past fiom the levolviiig i ear. 

And man, and woman , and a hat still is de.ar 
Attracts to ciiish, ripels to make thee withei 
The solt sky smiles, the low wind whi-pers near 
’Tis Adonais c.ills i Oh, hasten thithei ' 

No more let hfe divide what death can join together 

That light whose smile kindles the univeise. 

That beauty in which all things work and move. 

That benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
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By in.\n .ind Iiui-it .mil p.iith .mil aii‘ and SDii, 

Burns biiglit oi dun, as each .ue imriois of 
The hie for 'nliich .ill thnst, iiwv heiim-, on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold luoitality 

The breath whose might I have invoked m song 
Descends on me , mj' spiiit’s bark is dm en. 

Far fiom the shoie, far from the tiembling throng 
Whose sails weie never to the tempest giv^n 
Tlie massy earth and sijheztsl skies are riven ' 

I am home darkly, teailuUy, afar ' 

Whiht, biinnng through the inmost veil of heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a stai. 

Beacons from the abode wheie the Eternal are ” 

It IS stiaiige thill the last-eiled calie should have 
described yhelley as a “ beautiful hut luefieetual angel, 
beatiuo luminous iMiigs 111 the void ” ^ For, 

Natthrui ^ ° 

AiiwM's in ^e^ses like those just given, what 

eniicism sLiikes US IS sluely stieiigth no less tlian 
beauty, masculine vigour wedded to ethereal grace. 
Such cnucisms seem lo have reference mainly to 
Shelley’s immatuie work In youth, no doubt, while 
still learning his poweis, still groping toi expression, 
he often leave.s an impre.ssiou of unreality. Beautiful 
images, exquisite hut far-diawu fancies, come to him 
almost too quick for ulteiance We aie earned 
through fany woilds, wlieic nothing seems iaiuiliar or 
human. You might as well “ go to a gin-shop for a 
leg of mutton,” to use Ins own phrase, as expect 
reality fiom him But his later verse is less open to 
this charge Intercourse with B\ion had done some- 

' Eamys in Vritinsui, Second Spued (1888) ; eoinpaio end of easays 
on Byron anil Shdlcy 


U 
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tiling, study of Plato and othei masters very much 
His thought has become more coheient, less visionary, 
more human. His expression is terse m its rapidity, 
and manly in its gentleness Take but these lines 
from another chorus of Hellm ' — 

“ Worldb on worlds are i oiling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a river 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 

But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s oiient portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 

Clothe then unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 
Gathered aiouiid then cbanots as they go ” 

The vigour of these verses is as great as their beauty 
A whole system of philosophy is condensed into the 
last SIX lines Matthew Arnold never expressed his 
thought more succinctly, more completely, more lumi- 
nously. To call Shelley’s later verse “ ineffectual ” is 
to call Samson weak and Achilles slow-footed. The 
radiant clarity of his utterance is only equalled by 
the depth of meaning which undeilies it 

Shelley’s ideal woild was a region “wheie music 
and moonlight and feeling aie one." A later writer 
lihtiUty and points us “There where law, life, joy, im- 
lyricgift pulse are one thing” The later ideal is 
nobler, and Shelley’s maturest verse was rapidly ap- 
proaching it But his life broke off short, and left us 
only his matchless lyrics. These grew stronger as 
well as sweeter to the last. By his lyrics, above all, 
he will live. They are the crown of his life-work 
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His longer poems lose their grip as they recede from 
the song-form , Pt omcthem Poutul is mainly a gigantic 
lyric. Even the Cenci, his first and last study in pure 
drama, owes much of its power to the “ lyrical cry ” 
which pervades it The singing faculty was Shelley’s 
supreme endowment If not, like his own Apollo, the 

“ eye by which the universe 
Beholds itself, and knows itself divine,” 

he was the voice by which she proclaims her divin- 
ity. “ All thoughts, all passions, all delights ” became 
vocal in Shelley’s songs; it seems less as if he sang 
them than that they ficely sang themselves There 
is little of stiaming, little of difficulty in expression, 
little of obscurity or wilfulness iii his woiding The 
expression is as natural as the thought, if fantastic 
or thin-diawn, it is to suit the subject No greatci 
mistake can be made than to call Shelley “ ineffectual ” 
so far as pure song is concerned , the precision of his 
touch IS as conspicuous as the aerial giace of his 
melody. 

It IS dilficult to avoid language of liypeibole in 
speaking of Shelley’s manhood His life, his char- 
ckmm.ojhii actcr, liis poetry, all have something 
Tenonahm unearthly iii their loveliness. We mourn 
his early death, for our own sake, grudging what Fate 
has withheld from us. But he had done enough for 
fame. His place is assured, and it is among the 
supreme few While men remain what they are, 
while the eternal verities of poetry demand expression, 
we feel that Shelley’s immortality is secure. Tlie 
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literary histoiian "iees in Ins verse the zenith of the 
Eoniaiitic Movement. But in himself, apart fiom 
creeds and schools, there dwelt something rarei, more 
unappioacliahle, than our formulas can fathom His 
radiance and his masteiy remain the maivel of our 
song His example and influence can never bo dis- 
carded , “ his name and fame shall be an echo and a 
light unto eternity.” 

The name of “ Adonais ” among mortals was John 
Keats (1795-1821). Born of respectable parents in 
London, he received a limited education, 
and was early apprenticed to a surgeon. 
But his genius owed little to circumstance. This 
Cockney stripling had the most Gieek soul of his age. 
Chapman’s old-world lendering levealed to him the 
majesty of Homer, Lempriere’s Dictioiiaiy the beauty 
of gods and goddesses. It seemed as if something 
akin spoke out clear within liun Poetry, therefore, 
early claimed him. We have wellnigh forgotten the 
myths that grew up around Keats The elleminate 
youth, shun by a hostile ciitique, existed but in imag- 
inative minds, and suiincs for us but in Shelley’s 
well-staried pity The real Keats was veiy different 
We know him for a man stiong, sane, and self-con- 
tained by nature, luxurious yet capable of austerity, 
and master of himself till disease and hopeless passion 
weakened his powers. His Letters to Fanny Brawne 
aie but outciies under terrible pain, and should have 
been left in oblivion. But his attitude to criticism 
was both manly and modest “ Pi aise or blame has 
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but a momentaiy eflect on the man whose love of 
beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic on 
his own works ” His piefaces show that this saying 
came from his heart Stiiving ever upward, he re- 
gards each stage reached as but the stepping-stone to 
something higher This is not the soul tliat could let 
itself be “ snuffed out by an article ” 

Dismissing the legendaiy, then, let us look at the 
true Keats The first thing to remeuiLei is that he 
died aged twenty-five At the same age 
jiiseioi if found him, self. It Mere 

absurd to look for fully formed powers, perfect or 
even adequate achievement. Uut his pi ogress had 
been marked and uipid The “ Cockney poets” taught 
him something, Leigh Hunt in paiticulai to bieak up 
the lieioic couplet into moie tiiud and sequent verse. 
And he soon distanced liis iiistnicLor.s. His early 
poems show promise rathei than peiformance , much 
that he himself condemned has sui vived through the 
mistaken zeal of tiiends. juiblished in 

1818, first tiled him tnlly, leveahng Ins enthusiasm 
for beauty, and his singidai power of m\ dying Cieek 
legend. But he regarded it hiiiiselt as mamly an ex- 
ercise. Ilypi! Lun, begun the s.nnc year ‘-tuick a new 
note, beyond his power to sustain, and leinams a 
magnificent fragment. By this time consumption had 
seized him All his finest work, Lamia, St AyiuL Eve, 
the two Odes, and the ballad La Bdle Eame Sans 
Merci, were wiitten (1819-20) after full healtli liad 
left him. Disease increasing, his last winter was spent 
in Italy, where the devoted love of his friend Severn 
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did what care could to make exile endurable. But 
his strength sank, and four months after his twenty- 
fifth hiithday his body was laid to rest in the Eoman 
cemetery. 

“A feverish attempt, rather than a deed accom- 
plished.” So Keats speaks of his poetry, but his 
charaaer of hearers account him too modest. There is 
7 ns 1001 1 more than piomise in his later poems, 
there is high performance, valuable in itself, and still 
more for its iiillueiice on his successors To us, in 
this volume, Keats is a remarkable writer, for he 
pointed the way to all who came after. If Shelley 
represents the zenith of the Ilomantic School proper, 
Keats may be styled the earliest Neo-lloinaiitic. A 
time must come when the original movement would 
exhaust itself. The veiy perfection of Shelley’s best 
verse discouraged imitation Its secret is incommun- 
icable , he has admiiers, but no followers Keats, 
dying when he did, had already sliowu the possibility 
of new developments Before tlie original impetus 
was spent, Keats dnected it into new channels The 
followers whom he has influenced trust less to inspiia- 
tioii than to art , or rather, they sedulously seek the 
aid of art to enhance their inspiration. If the free 
inuMc of Shelley cannot be rivalled, they will make 
up for it by care, and culture, and striving after per- 
fection. In tracing the origin of this movement to 
Keats, it is by no means wished to belittle his genius. 
The most striking character of this boy’s work is that 
It was so original and so fruitful. 

We must not, indeed, forget that it was boy’s work. 
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The sensuous detail of which some make so much is 
Immuure, a natural heritage of youth So far as it 
yet mportmt cxcess, it wouM liave becu worked 

off soon, as we see already beginning in his later poems 
His hand strengthens, his touch is firmer, up to the 
last. Yet " boy’s work ” is too pool a phrase for this 
young man’s writing In some ways he was precoci- 
ously mature. He could sum up the whole Eomantic 
yearning in one couplet, worthy of Shelley himself, 
when he spoke of 

“ Magic u.uiements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous pe.i», in faery lauds foiloin ” 

He could write majestic blank verse in that wondrous 
opening of Hyperion, Miltonic only in conception, but 
all his own in execution If Colciidge gave the key- 
note for his mysterious ballad, its music and compres- 
sion bespeak the master. The Gicnan Urn has the 
statuesque dignity of Greek .sculptuie, the Niglitingnle 
pants with the passion and pathos of our own day. 
The Eve of St Agnet is luscious, but its sweetness is 
pure sugar, not “ poisonous honey stol’ii flora Trance ” 
And, more noteworthy still, in perfection of phrase, in 
cvnosafelicitas of epithet, he is equal to any, and calls 
no man (save perhaps some Elizabethan) master. This 
is again a thing both remarkable in itself and fruitful 
in its influence; succeeding wi iters have not failed 
here to make the most of his example 
With Shelley and Keats the full splendour of 
Eomantic Triumph comes to an end. The leaven 
which had revolutionised our literature had done its 
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work , old things hful passed away, all liad become new 
Swccessiott "What might come next was still iinceitam. 
toKmu jjj light of later development we are 
able to read in the verse of Keats hint and pioniise 
of the futnie Hut at the time this could not be 
visible Years weie to pass befoie the seed Keats 
sowed could spring up and bear fruit Had he and 
his great compeers lived, the couise of Englisli liter- 
ature might have been diflfeient Their light and 
leading would have guided to new paths, held up new 
models for imitation As it was, a time of lessei 
achievements followed, an %ntcne<)n\m devoid of lawful 
sovereigns But, thioughout this tiansition period, 
the Eomaiitic impulse still held iinchallengod sway, 
and at its close, as we shall see, that impulse is found 
still dominant, only modified in scope and direction 


Keats, Shelley, and B)ion died in the ’Twenties of 
oui century, Colei idge, Scott, and otlieis eaily iii the 
,,, , , 'Thiilies “Biothei followed brother to 

tramnuon the suiiless land ” Poetiy thus lost its 
i^Kd iiatuial leaders The field was left to 
lesser men, while the coming heioes of a new age 
piactised their weapons These “lesser” wiiteis have 
eniiched our anthologies, and much indeed that they 
have given us will not readily be let die Heber and 
Milnian and Keble, Hood and “Bairy Cornwall,” 
Piaed and Macaulay, Talfourd and Sir Henry Taylor, 
Allan Cunningham and Motherwell, Peacock and 
Beddoes, Harley and Wells — with Mrs Hemans and 
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Sara Coleiidge, and comic verse tiom Rejected Ad- 
dresses (1812) to the Ingoldsiy Legends (1837) — might 
well give us prolonged pause The list is but begun, 
and suggests work of most varied interest. The 
Chnstian Year, Lycus the Oentaur, S'oiigs of the Affec- 
tions, Lays qJ Ancient Rome, Ion and Philip van 
Arfevelde, Penth's Jesthooh, Joseph and his Beethien — 
the mere eiiumeialuui of these titles reminds us how 
much there is to study, how much to enjoy, m these 
“tiansitional” poets Ihit there will hardly be found 
anything of plastic importance, anything of cpiite 
new departure No cue of these writers can be 
said to haie moulded his age, taught fresh secrets 
of song, at any late iii seiious verse, ^ m playful or 
serio-comic Hood and Piaeil weio peiliaps new voices. 
And the inllueiice of the gieat leadeis laid apparently 
reached its natuial term The onginal Homan tic im- 
pulse seemed spent. ‘V jieriod of decailence and stag- 
nation miglit leasonalily have been expected to follow 
The next geneiation, it imglit have been thought, 
would be content to study and annotate the work 
of its precuisois 

Oui fates, howeiei, weie moie kind, and a different 
series of events was in store The history of English 

Neo-rwmaniii pootiy IS fill! of .sucli surpnses. llegenera- 

rmmi coiiies when least looked for Keats 

had apparently sung to deaf ears. But a younger race, 
younger than any of the writers hitherto named, had 
studied his lesson The neo-Eoraantic reaction awaited 

^ Sonic ciiticS) liuvcNcr, will liaTC it that Dailej and Beddoes 
opened stiangc b}*wa)a of access to the “Homautic \aguc ” 
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its readers. These appealed at length in three young 
singers, all of whom beg.iii under Scott and P>yron, 
went on to woiship Shelley and Keats, and weie now 
to develop along lines ol’ their own Their names were 
Elizabeth Barrett, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning 
The years which gave them birth were fruitful of great 
minds , leaders in science, politics, art, grew up with 
and around them. But in poetry these three were the 
protagonists , none of then immediate predecessors 
or coevals came near their pre-eminence. Some 
account of their several standpoints, and criticism of 
their eailier work, will close this sketch so far as 
English poetry is concerned. 


Miss Barrett, afterwards Mrs Browning (1806^- 
61), was the oldest of the thiee As a child she 
EU:abeih longcd to ruu away in boy’s clothes and be 
Bmrett Cyron’s page ; Ills death seemed the end of 
all things. Country-bred, Elizalieth Barrett loved botli 
Nature and books She studied Greek, read vora- 
ciously and widely, and wrote veises from the very 
first Yet she pubhslied nothing till her twenty-sixth 
year. The singular mistake which leckoiied her three 
years younger than she was — a mistake shared even 
by her husband — throws uncertainty on many state- 
ments by her friends. Thus the translation of 
Prometheiis Bound is said to have been made before 
she was twenty ; possibly the true figure is twenty- 

^ Thei e seems now no doubt that the true date of her brnth is 6th 
March 1S06 
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three. This, her first pubhcation, appealed in 1835, 
but was afterwards rewritten. The Seraphim came out 
in 1838, the Momaunt of the Page in 1839. With the 
publication of Poems, 2 vols , 1841, her earlier life may 
be said to close In 1846 she married llobert Brown- 
ing, and for fifteen years of ideal union the two poets 
lived together, mostly in Italy. To this peiiod belong 
her most ambitious works, including Auo'ora Leujh 
(1856). Our concern is only with her earlier writing, 
with Miss Bairett, not with Mrs Biowning It is the 
young aspirant, the fresh voice, the search after and 
revealment of new methods of woik, that we have here 
to study , her final attainment, and completed volume 
of song, must be loft to tlio hands which take up the 
tale where we leave it 

Miss Barrett, while the oldest, was perhaps the 
least original of the three new poets. Sometimes she 
Dci fwnst'iKi seems but ilrs Homans laiscd to a higher 
meihmi powcr. All incomparably higher power, of 
course, widei outlook, sLionger thought, far greater 
mastery of song But the attitude vanes little from 
the earlier liomaiitio one ; it is chiefly the expression 
that IS diffeient The same love of chivalry, of pathos, 
the same leaning to excessive sentiment , we might 
name her ultra-Eoniantic rathoi than neo-Koniaiitic. 
This plethora of sentiment appears in her lately pub- 
lished Letters, as in her poetry ; irreverent readers 
have dared to call it gush. What distinguishes her 
from her predecessors is, first, the strength and dar- 
ing of her imagination, and, second, the self-conscious 
straining of her style Art has been called in to sup- 
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plement Nature Miss Barrett was student and critic, 
as well as singer. All treasures of English poetiy were 
familiar to her She was strenuous as well as eager, 
and woiked at verse-making even \s hen most inspired. 
Many of her methods were her own, some not too 
haiipily chosen Her “ bad rhymes,” foi instance, weie 
not due to carelessness, but to what slie imagined an 
attempt to develop the use of assonance in our 
language This we know fiom heiself And all 
the socicts of hei ait, all the lessons leaiiit fiom 
sucli loving study of our liteiatuie a^^ is revealed ni 
her Book of the Boets, she expended enthusiastically 
on her own attempts 

The result has its defects as well as nieiits. Words 
are never left to dischaige then natiual duty, they 

Defedsof must be twisted and sliiiined to express 

ha uiM something further And the same applies 
also to thought She is never content with elemental 
realities, but must be always striving to enhance her idea 
byadded oinanient. The free,swift How of even Shelley’s 
verse would not satisfy her , it must swirl and tumble 
amid rocks and in little cataracts Hers is the very 
antithesis of the improvisatoie style, even when her 
utterance is most rapid and hurrying Aiiilico is al- 
ways present, as well as ait Thus, in C'oiipcr\ Grave, 
the thought is clear and noble, and might have been 
left to produce its proper effect Peace and quiet 
might have reigned in the telling But this was not 
her way. She must be ever surprising us with some- 
thing unexpected and forceful. She bids our grief 
“ as low as silence languish ” , her hares look up with 
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“ sylvan tendernesses ” in their eyes The thought, fine 
as it IS, moves with staccato jolts, like the wording 
Daring she always is sometimes her “ vaulting am- 
bition” defeats itself Fiom eaith to heaven, from 
man to God, she hiuls us iii a moment , and when, as 
a climax, the ya/e of Eedemptive Love is pictured as 
“those deep, pufhctic eyes,” the jai is painful. If Miss 
Barrett had attempted less, if she could have believed 
that sometimes the lialf was more than the whole, her 
success would ha\ e been Ic^s flawed by weakness. 

Artifice is a main chaiaeteristic of this young 
writei’s method She iepre.sents reaction from the 
Ai^neenj older aiid simpler, more direct, utterance 
>%mi‘huu, Qf gje.it, Jtomantics to the self-con- 
scious, laboured, studied \erse of then successors. It 
is no longei enough to .say a thing perfectly. The older 
verse, at its best, had an an of completeness, of in- 
evitableness , you could not fancy its thought ex- 
pressed oLheiuise The new has the peifection of con- 
summated laboiii , It miglit have been put in twenty 
other ways, but we admire the skill which shaped it 
thus Art and leaining pl.iy ns much pait as in.spira- 
tion, moulding the law mateiial of poetiy into form 
If Keats maikcd the tuiiiiiig-pouit between the two 
schools, Miss Baiiett is the first example of the newer. 
She IS still the child of the Eomantic Movement , her 
hyper-msthesia is but its sentimentality ledeemcd by 
genius. For genius this woman-wiiter possessed in- 
deed. No poetess of wliom we have record comes near 
her in breadth and fuliieas ; otiiors have sung more 
perfectly, but not S.ippho herself felt more intensely 
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.She is always at white-heat, the trouble is that she 
.sornotiiues leaves her readers cold We are concerned 
here with her art, almost more than with her genius 
For this method of hers set, or at least emphasised, a 
prevailing fashion Other writcis copied her faults, 
while doing homage to her brilliance. The stiess and 
strain of later verse, tlie moutbings of our “ Spasmodic 
.School,” the lack of simplicity and directness and 
naturalness, trace themselves largely to her. Great 
singer when at full height learned critic and accom- 
plished woman — womanly to the lieait of her, in her 
strength and hei weakness, her intensity and her self- 
devotion — .she did harm as well as good to our 
htciaturo. Perhaps, when tunes have changed, when 
her theories are forgotten, and her political and social 
verses have lost the interest of actuality, she will live 
most of all by her SowMtsfrom the Povtugimr, reveal- 
ing a woman's heart of hearts with all the tenderness 
of truth and luminous glow of genius 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-92), was the master- 
poet of liis age From the fiist his supremacy was 

Mjred undisputed In undergraduate days his 

fetmymn Cambridge “ apostles ” worshipped him ; 
Ills “magic micsic” might be known only to a few, 
but those few were faitlifnl. Of course he had to 
make himself, and to become known , there were not 
wanting adverse critiques, sarcastic or even con- 
temptuous references. But these were barely enough 
to rouse him, never sufficient to cause mistrust. His 
devotion to poetry knew no alloy. Even love and 
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marriage could not tempt liim into money-making 
He lived a lierniit, till poetry brought riches At a 
quite late date, no piose ‘spiitence of his had seen light. 
He stood as poet or nothing , faithful to his vocation, 
and cheered by the unfailing sympathy of friends 
The events of his life haidly need recalling. His 
Lincolnshire boyhood and schooldays, Caiiihiidge and 
London experiences, and later habitation at Fairing- 
foid and Aldworth, aie familiar to us all In 1850 
he published In Jfnnonam, wedded after long waiting, 
and became Poet Lauieate m succession to "Words- 
worth This may be considered the turning-point 
of his career, the end of his days of uncertainty and 
apprenticeship. The aitist has forged his tools, and 
has now only to use them 
It IS the Alfred Teiuiisoii of dajs piior to this that 
we have to consider As a boy, he already feels the 
Ilf, now music of song, the sonoiousness of words 
(jrnwti, confesses to Lyron’s rule, 

“ Byion IS dead ” he kept lepeating to himself, unable 
to credit it. Soon, however, the young mind trans- 
ferred allegiance to Shelley, and still more to Keats, 
whose inhueuce on him was immense if any one has 
caught up Keats’ unuttered song, it is surely Tenny- 
son "When only tour teen, he had wiitten verses of dis- 
tinct self-oiigin, and manifesting a true voice. But the 
voice gets mnflled by layers of embroidery. His first 
published poems are full of mannerism and affecta- 
tion, whimsical more than imaginative The jeers of 
profane critics sting, but also strengthen For ten 
years he labours in silence 1830 and 1832 had seen 
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hi*! fir**t .it'ricra* atb-Kipts ‘ Ffieui.- h." twj BrnTJrTs* 
{ 182 S), TUii^jvi 1 ‘ n, und otlw“i mon-j ill iWin 1 iil haT- 
ing precedwL It not till ISiri tlut he .aijis fir- 
ward a^ain. Thl-j tiune victcfii wa- Tins old 

poem had he^-u njerdlo-Iy , rx-ai j 

enlirely while th*' ne«' wer- '■I i h _J i 
.Some ^00(1 crin--« tliink ijfe neter - rh- j -ut 

pubhihed in Idi’J. At <im rate. It m il t-ine 

onward hi- hold 0!i thy pnlJk w ' nnu T P."' - 

ffzi flyi 7 ) was thf* first oi a i ^ n.^-r ms^ 

Surely, though hv-L.'.* d>-_'r— ’.-3^ i .aiir. _ t. 
Fame and fo't l'-o it r-i- I Ii - u jr ’ i‘ u 
Other Binyor- rj-o. aol 1*^11113 '*L“ '..rirltij' - --I 
to be the outr’r v> i f oH ■.*■ jrhtii.l • nrl H' -a. E i* 1 
taatorel h m 1^ ct d iidtion ara.*- lu-u-i 1 miKii-in 
by to'' 'iijik oi Ln oil AnJ . ‘•►'ii 

attempt lid's } t hf-eti male t • d j s- 1 lu 11 im Lia 
yln 0 jd ioremos' i»o*-t 1 1 the V. l r in '-t » 

There is indeed a tendency to cmsnler } im iiiiinly 
as artint. “A second-cla'-s nii' 1 , with ni't-rls". 
'h ijoweis of e\prps'i *u,’ ti' v. 1- 1 ndy c iHpI 
a. <-'11 verdict '•.ems due lariK to w inr of 

historical knowledge Tennj son \\ as u .r an ep< rh- 
making ” thinker. It may be doubted if that i-^ the 
function of a poet, who-se woik is sureh’ ntlier to 
gather up and express perfectly the best thought 
of liis day This Tennyson has admirably done. His 
phraseB have so become part of oiuselves, so much 
necessities of our intellectual equipment, that we 
forget they were once fresh and nos el The "infant 
crying for the light,” the doubts that ‘’faintly trust 
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the larger hope," seem commonplace now. When 
In Memoncm appeared, however, it was thought pro- 
found, “oiiginal,” mysterious The hero of one of 
Miss Braddon’s eaily novels hailed it as a “ Gospel of 
the Nineteenth Centuiy.” We must not let Tenny- 
son’s very success as a rendeiei of thought blind us 
to his merit This speculative vein deepened with 
age The mysticism and spirituality native to his 
family found ever-increasing expression His associates 
felt him prophet as well as poet, and ‘entered his 
study as if it were a shrine." When natural reactions 
have come and gone, and posterity with clear eyes 
appraises the verse of oui Century, it is certain that 
Tennyson’s will he given a high place, and probable 
that other qualities will be esteemed and admired 
beside his purely artistic faculty. 

This last, however, is our main concern at present. 
And as to this there can be no dispute In early days 
ButisKutuMy it led toward inaunerisin, namby-paniby- 
ortMde effeminate delight in mere sound. 

Critical strictiiies made him aware of this, and he 
acknowledged their justice by cancelling or altering 
whole poems And throughout life his weakness as 
well as stiength lay in excess of artistry A certain 
kinship to pieciosity, a disposition to make too much 
of the mere vehicle, has been already noted. He 
once gave as his best verse " And mellow ouzels fluted 
in the elm,” valuing it mainly for its sound In this 
respect Tennyson’s example has been potent If 
Keats influenced him, he has influenced all later 
poets. Browning not excepted. But the influence 

E 
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has been mainly for good Some excesses there have 
been, but against this must be set the widespread 
benefit. “All can raise the flower now, For all have 
got the seed” And the luxuriant parterres of later 
poetry, with their colour and freshness and fiagrance, 
must have been other than what they are but for this 
magic gift. 

Tennyson’s own master seems to have been Virgil. 
And we can fancy critics in Augustan Eome cen- 
msteachtnn suriug Virgil’s artificialism. It is not a 
aruiinfiutnee. natural growtb, this flower of Tennyson’s 
rearing , not the blue-bell of Scott, or the wild daffo- 
dil of Wordsworth. It is a many-coloured tulip, rich 
in its tints, and heavy with fragrance But it is a 
true and living growth. We cannot say that “ Half- 
conscious of the garden-squirt, The spindlings look un- 
happy.” Art has fostered it, loving care has shielded, 
the sunny garden has drawn forth its full size and 
strength and beauty. But it is Nature’s still at 
heart, and the Divine air its breath of being Some 
may prefer the desert wild-flower, the field-daisy or 
the mountain -heather. But the gardener’s pride is 
legitimate. Keats gave our poetry this “garden” 
turn, after the free growth of the early Eomantics. 
Tennyson caught it up, and above all others trained 
and developed it. For this, if for no more, he is 
important. The critic of Fatima and Oenone, Tiili- 
omis and Ulysses, the Lady of SJudott and the Palace 
of Art, the Two Voices and the Lotos-eaters and Break, 
hieak, break! knows that there is far more than this. 
Such poems, and many others of as early date, how- 
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ever familiaiity may stale them for the present, are 
a deathless possession of the English tongue. But 
in this histoiy of a movement, we lay emphasis nat- 
urally oil what contributes to its foice — on what is 
fruitful, germinal, seedful Much hcyoiid the form 
of Tennyson’s veise is thus impoitaiit. Its tone, its 
colour, its luxuiTancc, its studied ait, its elaboration 
of music — these may perhaps be bracketed with 
"form.” His attitude toward science, towaid phil- 
osophy, toward life and thought and religion; his 
politics, his patriotism, the aggiessively English and 
“ Liberal-Conservative ” view he takes of all things — 
these belong to matter, not to manner Hardly one 
of these but is important, hardly one but has made 
followers and founded a school. But, taking him all 
in all, it is “ artistic development ” that sums up his 
lesson to English literature, the artist side of him, 
beyond all others, is of supreme importance in the 
poetical histoiy of his time. 

Eobert Browning (1812-89) had the most alert, 
“ enquiring,” and individual mind of the three His 

Bojcrt upbringing favoured independence Lon- 

Uiowiiimi doner born and bred, he went to no public 
school or college — save one wiiitei attending some 
lectures in Gower Street — and " Italy was his uni- 
versity.” London and Italy are the dominant notes of 
his life. Secure of a competence, he gave himself up 
to art, inclining strongly to both music and painting, 
but finally choosing verse as his medium. After early 
travel, he lived as a bachelor in London, .spent most 
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of his married life in Italy, and returned as a widower 
to London. There he continued to dwell thenceforth, 
making annual excursions abroad. To poetry he was 
constant thicughout, in evil report and good report, 
amid the contempt of early days and the applause 
of later. His energy never flagged, his pioduction 
never ceased — though for nme years of his married 
life he refrained from publication — till he died, full 
of years and honours, in his sou’s house at Venice 
Small powers may be crushed by University train- 
ing ; Browning’s would probably have been regulated. 
Els htthits 0 / As it was, he grew wild at will Sensi- 
oougKt tively alive to the spirit of his time — ^its 
restlessness, its hysterical longings, its passion for 
universal knowledge — he mirrors all these in his 
verse The artistic side of Keats did not appeal to 
him as to Tennyson. Shelley was his idol, and though 
he studied and valued Keats, his ideal song was 
swifter, less restrained, nioie intellectual. One early 
piece — “ Heap cassia, sandal-buds,” &c — is a manifest 
study after Keats But Pauline (1833), his first 
published poem — subsequently withdrawn, afterwards 
reprinted by request — is full of Shelley, and nobly 
owns its debt Artist to the core, Browning had yet 
a contempt tor mere art Lifelong admiration for 
and friendship with Tennyson did not bias him to 
imitation Rather it tended the reverse way, urging 
him to make his own path The soul in action — this 
alone he held worth attention. For the smooth flow 
of verse he had too much scorn. Musical he could be 
— ^natural music came to him unsought, as it must 
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come when expression is adequate — but he never 
went aside to seek it Contemptuous of syllabub, he 
aspires to pour us neat wine — “ staik strength, meat 
for a man” — and his wine can be both muddy and 
heady. Preteriiaturally cpiick of thought himself, he 
assumes equal quickness in his readers. Hence his 
so-called “ obsciiiity,” really due to rapid transitions, 
recondite references, and a breathless huiiyiiig out 
of fresh ideas lie himself disclaimed being wilfully 
obscure, he even tiied to lewiite Sonlello moie iiitcl' 
ligibly. In later life, no doubt, the oraculai liahit 
grew on him, he hugged his niysteiiousuess, and 
complacently called himself oui “ enigmatic ” poet. 
But we have to do only with his earlier years. In 
these, it seems certain that he was surprised to find 
himself difficult, and the want of peiccption why 
this should lie, tlie inability' to c.vpiess himself moie 
preeisely and fully, may faiily bo logarded as due to 
defective traiiiiiig 

Pavhnc was published aiionymonsly, and might be 
dismissed in haste as mere prettiiiess. PamcclsHs 
KaihMof (1835) was his first acknowledged pio- 
ettiiy 2 ioem Defective in foim, it challenges 

attention by some glorious passages, and these met 
due recognition Straffonl (1831) and SordcUo (1840) 
confirmed his place among our poets; AYordswoith 
and Landor toasted him as their successor Yet, we 
all know, for many years his books were unsaleable. 
Praise he might get, but no pudding, not indeed 
even salt for his porridge Vainly he published 
most remarkable work in Pells and Pomegranates 
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(1841 - 46;, a cheap aerie? with a charaeteri'-tically 
far-fetched title. Vainly hi? play? were acted, his 
poem.? printed. In the future, a Kossetti might copy 
ovX Pfmlinf, and write to ask if it were indeed lii?; 
“Owen ileredith,” iiodcn Xoel, and Augusta Web- 
■ster would hail him rnaater l>ut as jet, up to his 
marriage in 1846, naj' to the end of the ’Forties and 
well into the ’Fifties, hi? name wa^ known to few 
Hia noble wife chafed to find herself praised, him 
ignored. Hi? infiuence on tlie literature of our period 
was therefore small indeed 

For this he had himself mainly to thank “ 0 
Bntish Public, ye who like me not,” he wrote even in 
•rufittM 1868, when it had become something of 
hiiOH,n anachronism. But the public had 

reason for misliking Intellectual waywardness was 
rewarded in kind “Less matter with more art” 
would have secured Browning’s welcome at any time 
And no man could liave given this nioie easily. On 
all technical points, not merely of metrical structure 
hut of general composition — handling and draughts- 
manship, what to select and what avoid — he was be- 
yond question an e.xpert Not the power, but the 
will, can have been lacking. Artist and student of 
verse, he should have had a higher ideal of the ex- 
pression as well as the conception of poetry. Form 
may not be everything, but it is a condition of in- 
calculable importance, a necessary element in the 
highest success. We cannot acquit him of wilful 
disregard for some fundamental principles of his 
chosen art. 
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YeL the public lost much too. Browiiiiig’s earlier 
verse lacks little of its matured power His genius 
The viibfo}tune flowered early and bore fiuit long High 
mwtuai thought, strong passion, eager vision, re- 
lentless tracking of the human soul through all 
disguises of speech or action — these were theie to 
find, could but his contemporaries have known to 
seek. Browning’s lynx-eyed scrutiny omitted no 
corner of human affairs His photographic snapshots 
are as vivid as they aie swift. Above all, his strong 
sense and masculine vigour would have been invalu- 
able correctives for much that was faulty then. It is 
interesting to speculate what might have followed his 
earlier popularity. He himself might have profited 
by adequate criticism, — might have clarified his brew, 
and strained out more of the lees Tliesc things 
belong to the “might have been” But one cannot 
help regretting that Biowmng gave himself and his 
readers no butter chance of coming to a mutually 
profitable knowledge. 

Here, however, it is time to make end. We began 
with the elder Ifomantics in mid-vigour of life. We 
leave off with the neo-Komantic leaders 

ConclHsinn i i ip mi 

Similarly in then zenith of genius llie 
foregoing survey has traced the Bomantic Triumph — 
in this country, and in its most characteristic form, 
that of pure poetry — through successive stages of 
maturity, decay, and renovation It is next incum- 
bent to follow this movement, at home, into regions 
where its working may seem less obvious. Imag- 
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inative poetry was its most natural expression, but 
IS very far from being its only or even its most im- 
portant one The widespread activity and manj- 
.sided influence of the liomantic Movement is precisely 
what jiistihes depicting it in such detail. And it will 
be found that no department of what can be called 
in any sense literary labour escaped the leavening 
influence of this great principle. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

FICTION AND UGHT LITEKATUBB. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE NOVEL — SCOTT*S PREDECJtSSOUS— lllS OWN Ml THOD 
— TBUTH TO LIIE— OLTSIDB AND l^aIDi. — HIS PMISONVL HfslOUT 
— HIS IlELmON TO KOMVNCE — HIS IMMEN&E INH.UI NCE — bJslJ K 
NOVELISTS — MISS AUSTEN HER ATTACK ON UtniA-ROM 
— MISS EDOKWOHTH — MISS FBRlULlt — OnihB CONTl-Ml'OltAUtLS — 
GALT— IMMEDIATE lOIIOWEllS — ^IKJ LLENthb OTHJ R TJl \N I ICTlUN 
— JOURNALS — THE MAfUZINB PROPFR — ITS IITl ItVKi \ArirL — 
CHARLES LUtB — aOUTHET — COBBhTT— HV/.TITT— DL (^UlNf I 1 — 
JOHN WILSON — JOHN GIBSON LOCKIUliT — TUB BLACKROOD StUOdi, 
— VAUIFTIES — TRVVEL LITBRVTURE — THE DIINMA a!{\(.ID\ — 
COMEDY — CARIALE: LATBNl SB OI* DlATTOrMIM — MAVL RtSlMlD 
— BULM'hR L\TTON ; > \ULTS AND Ml Mfs — THAC'KI l< VY lilb 

ATTITUDE TO R()M\>CE — CU\RM OF MVNNMl — INJ fUJ ^CB AND 
TEVCIIINO — DltKrNb lllS IJFBRIM.ING AND I’Ol’l LAlim — RBIATION 
TO TllVChEHM — MLTIUlD AND — Dibit \FrJ * Illb H VBIT 

OF THOUGHT-OTHER NO\hlISTS — TIIL BItOMF I VAIILY — PLACE Oh 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE — ROMANTICl'.M AND DfcMOC'lt VCV — POPl/L VllISING 
OF KNOWLEDGE— RUSKrX — * PUNCH * — MIbCh I f. VNK V — CONCLLblON 


A EEMAHKABLJS feature of the tune we are consider- 
ing was that it exaited imaginative prose aimost to 
the ievel of the best verse.^ Poetry had indeed 

^ Saintsbury and Herfoid, as before Chambers’s Cydopaidia of 
English Literature (4tli edition, 2 vols , 1892) gives extracts from 
prose writers cf. Craik, JiTighsh Piqsc IVritcra (vol \ , 189b). Con- 
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often condescended to prose, consciously or unin- 
nuamient tentionally , but never before had the 
o/ihc novel younger sister (for such we must call her) 
aspired to fulfil so many of the elder’s functions 
The best Elizabethan prose is heavy-footed though 
weighty, tlie best Addisonian mannered and confined 
It was our llomantic Movement that revealed the 
full capabilities of prose, vindicated its place in the 
concert of the Ifuses. Various causes, various depart- 
ments, contributed to this result First and foremost 
comes the renascence of fiction, the writing of which, 
as we all know, took such a new start within the 
period we aio leviewing Novels of many kinds of 
course existed before Defoe, Swift, and Sterne — 
Fielding and Smollett — llichardson — Godwin and his 
school — Mrs lladcliffe and a host of imitators, — these 
had familiarised English readers with vaiious forms 
of tale, and also of wliimsical vaiiaiit. Collections 
of “ British Novelists ” were already formed , the word 


temporary accounts in Haslitt’s flpirtt of the Aye (3rcl edition, 1858), 
Home’s Neio Spirit of the Aye (2 vol- , 1814), Leigh Hunt's -liiJo- 
hioyraphy (revised edition, 1869), &c., Ac De Quincey, IVoiks (16 
\ols , 1875-80) pnisim. For latei criticism, Nassau Senior, Eumji on 
Fution (1864) , Bagehot, Lilcimy Studies (2 vols , 1879) , Leslie 
Stephen, Hours in a Lihiriry (3 vols , 1874-79) , R H Hutton, 
Essays (2 vols, 1876, now with other volumes in “Eieislcy Inh- 
raiy ”) , Saintehury, Essays in English Literature (1890), Corrected 
Impressions {1895) ; MraOhphant, Victorian Age of English LUcratine 
(2 vols , 1892) 

Genest, Some Account of the Elfish Stage (10 vols , 1832), comes 
down only to 1830 Compare Hazhtt, Bool of the Stage, Leigh 
Hunt, Critical Essays on London Performers Brewer’s Reader's 
llaudhool (last edition, 1898), Appendix III., gives a list of all plajs, 
with date of performance. 
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novel was as well known as the word essay. Yet the 
novel as we know it did not exist Tlie old-fashioned 
“romance”, the tale of incident, of which Gkl Bias 
is archetype, the novel of charactei, and that of 
philosophy, written to point a moral or enforce a 
creed, the self-conscious narrative, where the author 
continually stops to sermonise, or moialise, oi poke 
fun at his readei, — these were all familiar forms. 
To create a new type embodying the best points of 
all these methods was a task reserved foi the Homan - 
tic Movement, and Scott was the first who succeeded 
in this attempt. 

As in his poetry, Scott succeeded by transforming 
old models. The models were there alieady. To his 
s^ott'k contemporaries, Scott seemed here too a 
piuUuMn revivor of old modes, whose genius worked 
wonders with familiar maleiial We, looking back, 
can see how essentially original was his depiiitiue. 
But when Waverley came out in 1814, tliis was less 
apparent. Stoiy - tellers were numeious Eieldmg, 
Smollett, and llichardson of course belonged to ancient 
history But Eiclina had been 23ublished in lYTS, 
VaiJiek in 1787, the Mysteries of Udolplio and Galch 
Willmms 111 1794, the WM Irish Girl in 1806, the 
Scottish Ghiefs in 1810, the Absentee in 1812, Pride 
and Prejudice in 1813. The authors of all these 
were still alive and at work; from all of them Scott 
took hints, for some he expresses special admiration 
One form of tale, of which XJdoVpho has been selected 
as an instance, was especially popular in Scott’s day 
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This was tlic talc of terror, of which hotli in prose 
and verse “Monk” Lewis was a notable exponent, 
and whose influence can be traced so late as in the 
writings of Hood and Praed Horace Walpole began 
this, it was essentially “ Gothic ” in inspiration, and 
German cxani 2 ilcs supplied its acknowledged ideal. 
Scott in liis youtli worked for Lewis, was proud to 
meet liini, and retained a lifelong weakness that way 
His good sense rejected the mere “ blood and thiindei ” 
element, but wlieiiover lie tells of Vehm-geiichts and 
Temijlars, Schwarz -leiters and Black Priests of St 
Paul, we seem to catch something of the old thrill 
But Scott invented far moic than he bonoued. It 
is remarkable with how little seeming eflort, how 
spontaneously and suddenly and com- 
miihwi pletely, he perfected Ins new method. 
Wwoerlejj was begun ajipaieiitly by chance, thrown 
aside a fragment and welluigh forgotten, then taken 
up and finished almost at a heat. Gtaj ^Lnniniivj 
succeeded, written simultaneoubly with the Lonl oj (he 
Ides (1815), while at the same time he was meditat- 
ing the Pirate. The Aatiquanj followed in 1816, Rob 
Roy 111 1817, and the “Scotch Noiels” were fanly 
launched, their writer’s laodus opn'andi established 
Later developments did little to altei, little even to 
improve in detail, Ins conception and handling He 
grew swifter and surer, hardly more brilliant or 
more satisfying. In prose as in poetry, Scott was the 
great impromsatore For style he cared little. Niceties 
and elegancies, epigram and dissection of character, he 
left mostly to others. He loved to tell a story, and 
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his gift for that is peerless But he was more than a 
story-teller, more even than a writer of “historical 
novels” This last phrase does not rightly describe 
the Wavcrley series, any nioie than does the other 
phiase “ Scotch novels ” Some of the best are neither 
“ historical ” nor distinctively Scottish. What Scott 
does IS to introduce us to life, depicting it with unriv- 
alled force and vividness. It may be tlie life of our own 
day or another, local or cosmopolitan. In either case 
he gives us the essential reality of the thing His 
Scotch peasants are of course as masterly in one way, 
as his historical scenes and portiaits aie in another 
But it IS the Shakspearean breadth and clearness of 
his depictmcnt of life that caiiies us away captive , it 
IS this, beyond all else, that maiks him out the 
Master 

Scott carried the historical novel to perfection at 
one bound Other writers had groped and struggled , 
^ ^ he reached his goal seemingly without ex- 

ertion His facts may be occasionally 
perverted, his dates misplaced Thac belongs to the 
historian to correct. The geiieial verdict seems to be 
that his conceptions are astonishingly free fioni eiior 
However this be, liis Cavaliers and run tans, his 
James VI and Lewis XI., all the crowd of figures 
which he flung on his canvas with such superb pro- 
digality, strike us as being the men themselves That 
is the real test. There is no pretence of .speaking the 
language of the time. Costumes and conversations 
and even incidents are treated with freedom, though 
Scott’s antiquarian instincts kept him from anything 
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unfinished. We need little wonder, ns Lockhart siiys, 
that a man who spent half liis waking hours in fairy- 
land, dreaming dreams for our delectation, should have 
sometimes failed to distinguish fact from fancy in the 
realms of eveiyday life. Of other fault Scott stands 
free And his best lover can scarce regret the stern 
punishment which fell on him. But for this, we should 
never have known the greatness of the man. His 
lately published Joanuil, candid almost beyond com- 
pare, and written with no thought of publication, lets 
us see more fully than ever how nobly he took his 
trial. Galaniity and adversity are the touchstones of 
character In sorrow, in sickness, in undeserved 
distress and premature old age, Scott remained 
heroic and indoiiiitable, cheerful and loving The 
world is the better for his e.xample and his pain 
“The glory dies not, and the grief is past,” 

To dilate on Scott’s relation to Komance would be 
also gratuitous He is himself the arch -romancer. 
Ills reiatum Take any definition of the Eomantic Move- 
to nomanes jjjcnt, and It will be found embodied in his 
work. His novels are m prose what Shelley’s poems 
are in verse, the tiiuinph and consummation of the 
great progress which forms our subject In them its 
characteristic features, its force and freedom, its love 
of the Past and contempt for pedantry, its warmth 
and breadth and passion and humanity, its hatred of 
strict form and delight in strong colour, are fully 
exemplified. And with these is a sunny radiance, a 
genial and unaggressive humour, which is all Scott’s 
own. His tolerant universality is again like Shake- 
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speare’s He mirrors maukind, without partiality or 
favour Por his villains he had a secret fondness, and 
his heroes proper aie apt to be characterless and 
wooden. But his mmoi personages make up And 
the free, healthy tone of all his work stands out in 
splendid contrast with that of many of his co-workers 
and successors. Life is seen at its bravest and its 
best, and the young man who takes the Waverley 
Novels as his guide to conduct stands small chance 
of playing cripple or coward in human affairs. 

It IS less our task to appreciate Scott than to esti- 
mate his influence on those who came after And this 

Ilia immenie Can scarce be exaggeiated, whether we look 

influence jjome or oil the Coiitiueut. “Walter 

Scott” was a name to coiijuic with through all tlio 
nations of Europe. His novels, with Byioii’s poetry, 
earned the Eomaiitic seed far and wide. Fiance, 
Germany, and Italy value him as we do, Geiiiiany, in 
particular, receives her own with interest, and hails a 
kinsman as well as a leader. This international 
indebtedness will be noted in subsequent chapteis 
Now it behoves us, befoie dealing with the successors 
of Scott, to survey hnelly his greatest contemporaries, 
those too nearly coeval to be moulded by his iiiilucncei 
For, as said before, there were many others woikingiii 
the same field , there are some whom not even the pre- 
eminence of Scott can justify us in treating lightly. 

England, Ireland, and Scotland each had at this 
time a woman-writer of independent power in fiction. 
The “ predominant partner,” as is not always the case. 
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claimed the purest genius of the three. Jane Austen 
(1775-1817) may stand in her place even 
— -Viss Ansuti befjjde fecort This young lady — for she died 
hardly past middle age, and the words come naturally 
to our lips in thinking ot her — had a method and 
subject of her own, and early became mistress of 
both Her six novels were all published between 
1811 and 1818 But three of them were written long 
before Pnde and Prejlld^l^, and Sf'nsiltlity, 

and Nm-tludign' Alley are said to have been composed 
in the above order, dining 179G-97-98, and the last 
was certainly offered for publication in 1803 Great 
novels are seldom written by young authors, and per- 
haps no such work as these three books was ever 
executed by a giil of twenty-one to twenty-three 
years old. The remaining novels belong to the last 
lustrum of lier life, and tlieie is siiiprisingly little 
difference in workmanship. Her first book might be 
deemed her best, if Emma, from the second group, did 
not run it close But her level of work varies little 
Everywhere there is the same keen observation, deli- 
cate humour, and finely chiselled though not lahorious 
style Miss Austen’s field was a nariow one, but 
within it she is supreme Scott’s criticism is well 
known. “The Big Bow-wow style I can do myself 
like any now going ; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders . . . commonplace things . . . interesting, ... is 
denied me ’’ (Jouimod, March 14, 1826). If too mod- 
est, this criticism is in the mam sound, and came from 
one who had read and re-read Miss Austen’s work 
admiringly. Her “ talent for describing the involve- 
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ments and feelings and charaeters of ordinary life ” is 
indeed unique , slie has hardly an equal, certainly no 
superior, in her own line 

We have to consider her in relation to the Eomantic 


Movement Her attitude to it was partly aiitagon- 
„ „ . istic With its haiehi allied sentiment she 
nttra-Kamnnh had no Sympathy Kurihangcr Alley is an 
amusing satiie directed against, not our 
movement, but its piecuisoi in tlie stones of Mis 
Eadclifife. “Sensibility,” that pet woid of the time, 
is contrasted by her with homely ‘ sense ” Her j'ouths 
and maidens are not lomantic, even when romance- 
loving They live in a world essentially I’liilistiiie 
Gossip and fine -sewing are the occupation of hei 
women, with matrimonial efforts as a diversion Her 
men live useless lives ; they hunt or shoot, read and 
sometimes wnte, and lecture their female lelatioiis. 
Georgian life in the upper classes was aristociatic in 
Aristotle’s sense ; it rested on a Helotry of labouiers 
and manufacturers Miss Austen’s heroes nevei di earn 


of working for a livelihood , unless in the Church or 
army, tliey simply subsist on the labour of otheis. 
This was doubtless a true picture of her time, though 
fortunately it seems remote indeed to us — a narrow, 
and selfish, and unideal existence Tlie i evolutionary 
impulse came to change all this in England. Wider 
outlook, more geneious sympathies, a passion for being 
and knowing and loving, came in its tram. From 
Miss Austen to Mrs Browning, how great is the step i 
But the cameo-like pictures of the former, her brush- 
woik on “a little bit of ivory two inches wide” (to 
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use her owu descriptioii), remain a joy to the artist 
and a wonder to the critic. For the viwdness of her 
portraiture is as surpri^-ing as the delicacy of the 
strokes which produce it. 

Maria Edgeworth ClThT-lSdO) had a longer life, 
and a wider field to stndy. Irish society in all its 
extremes — wealth and poverty, fun and 
Mijf.nMh anger, melancholy and vivacity — lay open 
Ijefore her. She went to Ireland a girl of fifteen, and 
lived tfiere to old age Her best books. Critic Baek- 
'tevi fl800), 'Thu AhimUe (1812^, and Ofiuond (1817), 
speak their subject by their titles bhe tried other 
styles, wrote “ Moral ” and “ Popular ” Tales and 
serious volumes but these three Irish stories are 
lier master-works, and the middle one of the three 
perhaps best of all Her, too, Scott admired, and 
even credited with suggesting liis own novels But, 
if so, it was only a hint she gave bun Her descrip- 
tions are lively, by subject rather than by style , the 
material rather limn the handling amuses us. How 
fail to he humorous, with such characters to draw ? 
how miss the spring of tears, when contrasted pathos 
so obtrudes itself ^ Yet she shows insight and power 
of selection, and her dialogue is simrklmg Some- 
what too obvious her moralising, too designedly di- 
dactic, unlike Scott’s impersonal narration or Miss 
Austen’s creative aloofness. Her pictures live, after 
nearly a century of change ; and seem still to depict 
the national character, though laboriously and with 
frequent exaggeration. Lever is more high-spirited, 
Carletoii more manifestly lifelike, but Ireland may 
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still be pioud of this daiightei, who played no small 
part 111 developing tlie whole modem novel of manners. 

Susan Edmonstone Ferner (1782-1854) was the 
least important of the three A personal friend of 
Scott’s, she rather shared than was indebted 

JlftAi i'erricr 

to Ills inspiration. Hei tliiee novels, Mfn- 
riage (1818), The Inheritance (1824), and Icstini/ 
(1831), might so far as dates go belong to Scott’s 
school But dates mislead, as in Miss Austen’s case , 
Marncu/c was on the stocks befoic Wuicrhy apiieaied, 
and Miss Ferner distinctly “ drank in hei own glass ” 
Her style is lively, but her held nanow. Tlieie is 
more tendency to caricatuie, less veiisimilitude, than 
with Scott Her plots are little to boast of, she 
excels rathei in dialogue and chaiactei-skeLches Her 
Scots gentlewomen of the old school aie vividly diawn, 
if with too free a biush, they stand out fioni the 
page as though painted by AYilkic Perhaps, however, 
her chief value is making a foil to Scott, illustrating 
the conditions which lay to his hand. Had he been 
other than he was, his books might have been on 
the scale of Miss Fcirier’s 

Apart from this tiio, it should be lemenibered 
that though Fanny Buiney (1752-1840), William 
oikercoH- Godwin (1756-1836), and Mrs Eadchffe 
lemimra^itB (1764-1823) still lived and published, their 
novels belong to a period quite befoie ours The 
two Miss Porters, Jane (1776-1850) and Anna Maiia 
(1780-1832), both wrote on steadily, but never came 
near the success which had attended the former’s 
Thaddeus of IFarsaio (1803) and SeotMi Clin/', (1810) 
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Mis ]3i'untoii (17'78-1818) may be called a more 
amateur Miss Fcrrier, paitly anticipating and partly 
contemporary with Scott Her first novel, Self-cuii- 
trol, appealed in 1810 , Discipline (1814), with its 
Highland pictures, was actually being written when 
IFaurlcy took the world by storm During the rest 
of her short life she refrained from publication Lady 
Morgan (1780-1859) did nothing after 1810 so good 
as the Wild Irish Gul (1801) None of these wnters, 
thciefore, can be thought of for a moment as com- 
petitors with or rivals of Scott 

More capable of such emulation, and better entitled 
than even Scott to bo called the father of the “ Scot- 
^ tish novel,” was John Galt (1770-1839) 
His racy descriptions of Scots lower-class 
life, and phonographic accuracy in reproducing its 
dialect, have never been surpassed The Ayishno 
Leyatrcs (1820) and Annals of the Parish (1821) first 
revealed his power , the latter is said to have been 
begun in 1813. To these followed rapidly in the 
same vein Su Andrew Wylie, The Entail, The ihcami- 
hoat. The Provost , while Jhnyan Gilhaizc, The Omen, 
and others weie histoiical stories of a dilfereiit class, 
and decidedly less successful Aftei tins ho went to 
Canada on business, and though he lived foi ten years 
after his return produced little of importance. 1821 
to 182G saw his best work done, and the best of it 
stands very high. It may be doubted if Galt has 
ever had full justice done him, as the originator 
of what IS now opprobriously called the “Kailyard 
School.” But his significance belongs to “another 
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story” than ouis It is sulhcient here to note him 
as contemporaiy with Scott, and, though eight years 
younger, independent of origin, though later no doubt 
influenced by his example 

Galt left no school, his most notable follower being 
David Macbeth Moir (1798-1851), poet and piose- 
Immediate writer, the “Delta” of lllackwood’s Maga- 
Momn jjine, in whose pages appeared Mamie 
Waiich (completed in book fonn, 1828), Moir’s best 
work, and worthy of Galt Otherwise the novel of 
provincialism and dialect was for long little woiked. 
Scott had started the historical novel on now lines, 
and fashion followed his lead Yet it was ciiiiously 
long before any worthy successoi appealed It seems 
as if the completeness of his success daunted iivalry 
Avowed imitations, and even suppositious Waverloy 
novels, were not wanting, of interest only to the 
curious student But direct descendant, iighthil hen 
of Scott’s throne, there came none. It was different 
abroad, Dumas and Victor Hugo and Maiizoiii take 
up Scott’s inheritance, wield his magic wand with 
original strength. At home, Englisli Iiteratuic was in 
the dulness of a transition peiiod, iii prose fiction as 
in verse Some iianics, howevei, deserve passing 
note 

Horace Smith, Morier, Peacock, Hook, Michael 
'Scott, and Marry at were all slightly junior to Galt. 
They developed the novel sometimes on independent 
lines, more often with specialism only of place and 
'circumstance. Hook’s lively but now scarcely lead- 
■able volumes gave more hints than is commonly 
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acknowledged to both Dickens and Thackeray. 
Morier’s Hajji Bnha (1824), Scott’s Tom Gi ingle's Log 
(1829-33), and the best of Marryat’s stones — such as 
Peter Simple (1833) and iMshipman Posy (1834) — 
aie classics in their way, and to Marryat in particular 
belongs the credit of making sea-life real, a task only 
essayed before in some sketches by Smollett Peacock 
cultivated a field of his own The four early novels — 
Headlong Hall (1816), Nightmare Abbey (1818), Maid 
Marian (1822), and Crokhet Castle (1831),’^ — with the 
much later €h-yll (1860), constitute a of 

their own, but had little effect on the literary current 
of his time Side by side with these, Lady P)lessing- 
ton and Mrs Gore wrote “ society novels ” of limited 
scope, and Chailes Eobert Maturm continued the 
“tale of terror,” of which Mis Shelley’s 
(1816), however, forms a more striking if solitary 
example. The mine of Irish story was worked 
energetically by Ciofton Croker, llanim, Carleton, 
and Lover, developing on tolerably similar lines Miss 
Edgeworth’s original suggestion. And The Sabaltem 
(1825) of George Eobert Gleig, a tale of the Penin- 
sular War, IS noteworthy as an eaily instance of the 
novel of military adventure 

All the waters that have been named hitherto were 
born in the Eighteenth Century. Their intellectual 
Infiumcex ofAcr growth was therefore to some extent syn- 
thanfiawn chronous with the movement which forms 
our subject It is different with the next generation 

’ Mdtnamrt (1817) and The Misfortunes of Eliihin (1829) stand 
somewhal a^mrt from these. 
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Taking the year 1825 as the eailiest date by which 
a writer bom in the present Ccntiii’y could liave 
attained full development, it is clear that he or she 
came to inatuiity in a world where the Eomantic 
Triumph was alieady full}’’ achieved To such it was 
no longer a revolutionary movement but an aceepted 
creed; questioning and reaction natuially followed. 
Befoie, therefore, going on to the gicat names that 
come later, it may be well to ask what other in- 
fluences, outside of pure fiction, went to the com- 
pleting of this triumph, and to the perfecting of 
English prose However mighty and far-reaching 
Scott’s work, it did not stand by any means alone 
In pure fiction lie was ma'.ler, but in mixed letteis 
other leuiarkablo forces combined to operate 

With journalism proper we have only limited 
concern Yet it should be lemembered that Coleridge, 

Campbell, and otheis worked for news- 

Journah ^ n i p t 

papers, as bouthey tor maga?5ines LiLeia- 
ture began to invade the news-letter. A development 
which has only culminated in lecent days — if it have 
indeed reached its climax — was already making its 
humble stait. But it is to the monthly magazine 
rather than the daily newspaper that we must look 
for literary inspiration dimng this period. The oldei 
magazines had been mere reviews. Even early num- 
bers of the Udinhtrgh Meview (founded 1802) and 
Qwartcrly Review (1809) were but faintly superior to 
the Monthly Magazine and Griticai Revievj of older 
days. It IS not till Blackwood’s Magazine made its 
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second and final start in October 1817, that wo find 
anything like wliat we now expect in magazines, 
articles of distinct and oiiguial literaiy importance, 
along with the mere useful summary or critical 
examination of other writers’ work 

The histoiy of “Maga” has been recently written 
at full length by a writer to whom the task was 
7710 a labour of love. We need not follow 

jjiojjor jjgj. tijjough the details of her story. 

Magazines like “ lllackwood’s ” and the rivals which 
followed — of which the London Mfigozuu' almost 
simultaneously, and Fraso’s Magawne some dozen 
years later, weie the most important* — arepiactically 
a development of the old Essay. The essay or 
pamphlet is a form of publication boasting a long 
and honourable existence in Gieat Britain It was a 
happy thought to stitch several together, and issue 
them 111 monthly form This gave time for leal 
literary work, and secured wider variety and more 
adequate space than was possible in the Spectators, 
Idhrs, Eamblers, and Tatleis of a former age. 

The meiely critical side of the new magazines we need 
not dwell on. Jeffiey, and Brougham, and Macaulay, 
ihhtermu Sydney Smith, and Cobbett, and Lock- 
vuiuL hart, and Wilson, — so far as these only 
wrote slashing reviews, they may be left aside No 
doubt their critical performances too were a factor in 

* Among other magazines and reviews were — CMum'a Xeia 
Monthly, John JBull, The Aye, The Satirut, The Metropolitan, iVest- 
tiiinater Revwio, Edeetie Renew, Exa/minet, Athetumm, Ac., &c. 
Cf. p. 126 
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the growth ot the age, and it is iiiteiestiiig to see how 
their canons widened. But criticism per sc is not 
literature lii the reprinted volumes of Francis, Lord 
Jeffrey (177J-1850), foi example, it may be doubted if 
there is a single paper of peimaneiit consequence He 
was critic and arbiter of letters, and posterity will not 
forget his name, or his figure as sketched not iingently 
by Carlyle in his Iteimniseenecs. The band of clever 
young men who started the “ Ediiilmrgh ” live as 
historical figuies, not as literary workers Gifford, 
first editor of the “ (^uaiteily,” has been previously 
mentioned as a poet, as jioet and satirist he is 
remembered, as ciitic he is but a name And for 
some time older writers, the “hacks” of periodical 
wnting, largely pervaded the new magazines 
Gradually, however, new blood pi evaded, new 
methods appeared. A lace of penmen, who for 
pecuniary or other reasons prefcried inditing 
magazine articles to the labour of wilting books, 
grew up and developed stjles of their own Some 
of the most ehaiacteiistic work of the time was done 
under these novel conditions, and done in a way that 
left permanent tiaces on our literaUiio The names ot 
the most accomplished writers of “ occasional articles,” 
whose style and methods did so mucli to develop 
English prose, must be briefly recalled. 

First comes the ever delightful Charles Lamb 
(1775-1834) His “ Essays of Elia ” were contributed, 

from 1820 onward, to the London Magazine 

Charles Lamh i ^ i i -i t-t ^ 

Before this Lamb had written on Hogarth 
and Shakespeare in Leigh Hunt’s short-lived Mejledor, 
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besides pnblisliiny tales and tiagedies, whicli might 
claim iilace for him as a novelist But the Essays are 
his best work Small need to discuss these, familiar 
as they are to readers of all tastes and ages The 
point to bniig out is, that here was high-class original 
woik appearing with othei papers in a magazine, and 
only afterwards gatheied into a book Before this 
Century, one cannot lecall any case quite parallel^ 
And the writer of this work, so mellow, so tender, so 
full of charm — sprightly or pathetic, but in all moods 
delightful — as he was himself one of the finest “ wits ” 
of his day, so he cannot but have deeply impressed 
the young minds that were coming to maturity dining 
the ’Twenties of oui Ccntuiy. 

Another giant of the magazines was tlie poet 
Southey. His contributions to the QuaitcrJij lluim 
alone would fill volumes And his prose 

Southey great merit Without the chaim 

of Lamb — without indeed the “vaporous drop" of 
genius, whose absence is the one fatal flaw in all 
Southey’s work — it has clearness, maiiliiiess, and 
variety. The conditions under which he wrote almost 
precluded sovereign excellence All his writing is 
hack-work, but the best of its kind. A word may be 
said later about his historical essays. At present we 
are concerned only to note him as one of the leaders 
in popularising knowledge by high-class magazine 
articles, and by miscellaneous writing of the kind 
represented best in his hodge-podge book-series Tlie 

1 Unlebh Goldsmith’s Cktisen of the World be the exeeptiou which 
pro\ei> the rule. 
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Doctor (1834-47), and in many pleasant pages of the 
Life ancl Con c'^pondcuce (1850) issued by the filial zeal 
of his second son Cuthbert 
Some years older than these, and very different as 
a writer, was William Cobbett (1762 - 1835) A 
checiueied life gave him strangely varied 

CMkU ^ XT , , , , , 

expel leiices He liad been plouglimaii and 
soldier, attorney’s cleik, tutoi, and pamphleteer (tlie 
last in America, wheic he spent tlie last seven years 
of the century), befoie in 1802 he started his WeeUy 
Regi’ttei. This was a journal of politics, not of liter- 
atiiie. But it caused in political wilting a Words- 
worthian change towaid directness and simplicity 
The old kid-glove and full-dress style of controversy 
was exchanged for English which is racy if often 
vulgar, and has a hit like a kicking horse Nothing 
like Cobbett’s invective had been heaid since Swift. 
To equal him with Swift would be absurd, so far as 
literary shape goes ; but in sheer force he will bear 
comparison Of Ins numeious liooks, Itoral Buie', 
(1830) at least is a classic. The Enejhdi Grain nwr 
Achice to Young Jl/m (18.30), and the bitterly 
one-sided Histoi'ij of tlie English Bcjormation (1824-27) 
are best known of the lemaindei But he wrote hosts 
of other things, all in the same nervous, sinewy English. 
Rural Rides is itself a repnnt from the Register, other 
selections from which fill six more volumes. Porcu- 
pine’s Works, a reprint of his American writings (signed 
" Peter Porcupine ”), fill double that number. Cobbett 
farmed and wrote, made money and lost it, went for 
two more years to Ameiica, returned to be tried for 
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sedition and get into Parliament Through all this 
the Register went on, doing much to develop journal- 
ism, much also to accustom men to a lacier, quainter, 
more plain and idiomatic style than the dignity of 
letters had lately allowed He was a powei and 
a terror, and stamped his impression deep on the 
minds both of friends and opponents, and indeed in a 
sense on English literature generally 

Sydney Smith (l’7'7l-1845), the wittiest of English- 
men, irresistibly genial yet of solid good sense, parson, 
Edinburgh Eeviewer, and author of Plyin- 
ley's Letters (1808), may serve to separate 
Cobbett from anothei strong winter and zealous hater, 
■William Hazlitt (1778 - 1830) Younger than the 
other two just named, Hazlitt was also more literary, 
more deeply touched by the new methods and ideals. 
Personal acquaintance with Coleridge powei fully affec- 
ted him in early manhood, and he devoted himself to 
literature and art, but as expositor rather than origin- 
ator His early philosophical and political writings, 
his latest Life of Nnpoleon (1828), have no abiding 
value But as ciitic and critical exponent his place 
is among the very first The Spirit of the Age (1825) 
IS his best-known book , the description of Coleiidge 
preaching, in My First Acguiimtaim v ifhJ'octs} his best- 
known short passage. From 1812 to 1830 he poured 
forth a flood of critical and miscellaneous essays, un- 
equalled in quality by any writer of his time. Lamb is 
more ethereal, more delicately subtle, claims more un- 
mistakably the prerogatives of genius , Cobbett excels 
^ The Libend, No. Ill (1823) 
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in sleclge-hnmmer force. Hazlitt, more practical than 
Lamb, more refined than Cobbett, surpasses both as a 
direct critic Hu, too, was a jomnalist. The Exaummcr 
and Morning Olwonnh, the Edinhurglb Jlcvieiv and Lon- 
don Magazine, punted much of his best work. He 
lectured, also — as did Coleridge and others — upon 
various classes of English poets His permanent fame 
rests on his essays and critical sketches, which one is 
glad to find still reprinted in cheap form. Eor, with 
all Hazlitt’s faults — his violence, his prejudice, his 
bitter temper and want of leticenee about himself and 
others — he stands and will stand in the very first class 
of philosopher-critics of our own literature, narrowed 
only by comparative ignorance of literatures other 
than our own. 

Thomas de Quiiicey (1785-1859) is yet another 
writer in periodicals whose work had great and in- 

fiueiitial liteiary value. Settled first at 

Dc Qtuncey . ni'i v i* i i ^ 

Grasmere, then in Edinburgh — if seitlcd be 
the word to desciibe his elvish and erratic ways — he 
supported liiniself and his family by incessant maga- 
zine woik Coiijesstons of an Opiinn -cafer, in the 
London Magazine for 1821, brought him first into 
fame Eor the rest of life his income was assured, so 
long as he could ply pen And ply it he did, amid all 
the self-created hindrances of an unpractical temper- 
ament, always late with “ copy,” pursued by punters’ 
devils, dodging imaginary creditors, turning night 
into day and day into night. Maugre such troubles, 
he produced a large volume of work, sometimes 
worthless, generally valuable in parts, always readable 
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by those who can tolerate his style On s<y?c De 
Qiiincey prided himself, as stylist he wished to and 
did make his mark. And at its best his prose poetry 
reaches highest excellence Theie are passages m 
the Opium-eater which no reader can foiget, which 
might serve as typical instances of the change that 
was coming over English prose. And siicli passages 
occur elsewhere continually, without notice or prep- 
aration. In a casual essay on ‘‘ Sir ’Willuiiu Ham- 
ilton” (Works, vol. XVI ), we are suddenly plunged 
into that well-known, ambitiously successful bit of 
hnnura beginning “ Martyrdom it is, and no less ” 
De Quincey was a student of German, m a piofounder 
sense than Scott and AVoid&worth. And wliile the 
prime inspiration of such passages is Elizabethan 
English, we cannot fail to realise how deeply the 
Teutonic dye had tinged his being As a rule, how- 
ever, aud in ordinary writing, De Quincey’s style 
“ overleaps the selle ” Its incessant ariilice, irrepres- 
sible self-consciousness, the tortuousness and com- 
placency of its interminable involutions, its ellort and 
whimsy and air of a juggler performing his feat, soon 
pall on most readers To us who did not know the 
little wi/ened elaborately - courteous man, with his 
childish self-deceptions and lovable abnormalities, 
the style which was himself seems affected and 
wearisome. In his own day, however, De Quincey 
was both a type and a model, and must be seriously 
reckoned with in treating the evolution of Englisbj 
prose. 

Next come the lions of “ Blackwood,” John, 
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Wilson (1785 - 1 854) and Ins youngei fiiend John 

Gibson Luokharb (1794-1854). “Chris- 

John ir'l? 60 Jl ' 

topher Noitli, the eldei of the pair, was 
the very impersonation of the “maga/iine man” we 
haie in view Hia separate voiks go for little, 
neither his poems (mentioned before), nor his Lights 
and Shadot's of Scottish Life, (1822) isiid Moigarct 
Lyndsag 1823), can be credited with luueh individu- 
ality liut 111 “]Mat>a” he was a foice iiuleed Tastes 
change, and the icvelry ol J^octes Amlrusmncc disgusts 
a dyspeptic genciation. Their high jinks and liigh 
talk, their gnz/lmgs and g.imboK, their pietentious- 
iiess and prejudice and contempt of Cockneys and 
Whigs, all seem to us equally tiiesomc Only the 
immoital Shcphud siiiMVCshis wiecked suirouiidings. 
And of this noble image Wilson was chief originator. 
Tliiough its lips he ponied the very best of his own 
thought, which otlieiwise meanders through lather 
long-windcd and slovenly jiapeis, wiitten against time, 
and bcaiiiig ton de.ii iiiaiks of then origin Yet, 
with all faults, AVilson’s Jllacl.vood work shows the 
prodigality of geiiiu.s Waul of foim will piobablj 
pieveiit it eier eoniing back into favour His ascen- 
dancy must have been laigely a personal matter The 
great, genial, gloiious ‘ I’lofessor,” with his magnifi- 
cent bodily frame, and reputation for unequalled ped- 
estrian and pugilistic prowess, for supremacy of 
muscle as of mind, took men’s admiration by storm. 
If he did no really gieab work as either poet, philos- 
opher, or critic, he combined all three into one figuie 
of heroic jiroportions, whose sayings and doings in 

G 
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Slaclcuood were events of prime importance in tlioir 
day 

His ally Lockhart, younger and more scholarly, gave 
himself up mainly to magazine woik. In Blaclwooil, 
Join r.iinon aiid latci’ as editor of the Quarterly, he did 
Locihmt yeoman service for the light-horse biigade, 
his sharp satiie, and indeed occasional sciiirihty, some- 
times getting him into trouble. But he found time 
also for independent wiitiiig II is Spmmh Ballads 
(1823) have more vitality than all lYilson’b verse , he 
wrote four novels — Valaias (1821), Adam Bhnr 
(1822), lieyinald Ballon (1823), and Mattluin Wahl 
(1824) — the fiist and second of winch at any lale 
were favourably i ecci\ ed , and, besides shoit lives of 
Bums and Napoleon, he seemed nmnoitality by liis 
Zi/c of Scott (1837-8) This admirably executed 
work is at least the second in laiik of great bio- 
graphies, and there aie good judges who doubt it 
even Boswell’s Johnson can be put befoie it. In 
his periodical writing, Lockhait displays the same 
fighting qualities winch distingiiisli Fefer’s Letters to 
his Kinsfoll' (1819) Caustic wit, satiie which eaiiicd 
Ins name of Seoqnon, and keen oliseiiation are applied 
to letters in geueinl, as in that book to Ediiihiiigh 
society. Wilson and Lockhart, with their following, 
did much to revolutionise the tone of ciiticism, and to 
introduce a heartier and healthier, if not as yet a more 
kindly and sympathetic, view of life and literature. 

It were wearisome to enumerate the lesser lights 
who sparkled in the pages of “ Maga ” and her succes- 
sors. Maginn (brilliant free-lance) and Maciiish and 
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Moir, Gleig aiul Warren, Barham and ^Miss Martineau, 
The Biaci moil Edward Irving, Count D’Orsay, and a 
school jjQgj. Qf otlieis, need not be individual- 
ised 111 regard of then contribulions to journalism 
As a collective body of maga/iniftts, then woik was to 
supple, and vai legate, and widen the scope of oui prose 
essay or article, to familiarise the public with it as a 
inediiim through which any subject, fiom melnjibysics 
to prize-fighting, might be sinl.ibly discussed That 
work they did well and thornuglily. Hence pioeeeds 
the Magazine of to-day, with its width of subject, 
adequacy of tieatment, eleiatioii of literal y tone 
That the result has its diaw backs, need not be con- 
cealed. Our books incline to become bundles of 
reprints, our authors find it easier to write ai holes 
than volumes. Knowledge has been populaiised, and 
has also perhaps been in some measuie plebihed But 
few would deny that the upshot on the w hole has been 
good, and at any rate it has been a change of con- 
spicuous importance, reacting powei fully on all forms 
of our literature. 

Closely connected with the Magazines came also 
much independent work of the ‘ occasional” kind. 

The writings of John Wilson Croker be- 

T'anifiC^ , . e n r 

long to this class, as do those or Miss 
Mitford, William and Mary Howitt, Charles Kiik- 
patrick Sharpe, and many others. Dunlop’s ITidory 
of Fiction (1814) may perhaps find place in this 
connection, and William Jordan’s lAtemry Gazette 
(founded 1817) Sjiace forbids multiplication of ox- 
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amples under this head, nor allows us to linger over 
that other foiin of literary enterprise denoted by the 
names Album, Amulet, KiepsfiLe, and the like These 
were compilations, as a rule handsomely got up 
and profusely illustrated, containing contributions 
in prose and veise from authors of all degrees of 
eminence. Such Christmas Books, as we may call 
them, often constituted an “editor’s benefit,” got up 
to reward some stiuggling man of letters, whose 
powerful friends took this pleasant way of aiding 
with money’s worth in the shape of brains But 
the fashion died soon, and these pretty volumes arc 
not scarce enough to be woitli Iniying, while the best 
of their contents is available in more convenient form. 

Writers on tiavel of this penod may be grouped 
together, without exactitude of dates Interest in 

Tmid foreign couiitiies was a feature of the age, 

UicHituic travellers were still scholars Clarke, 

Forsyth, Hobhouse (B} ion’s “classic Hobhouse”), and 
Colonel Leake were the chief authorities on Italy and 
Greece. Sir John Bariow, Sir John Malcolm, and Sir 
Eobert Ker Porter — all knighted for services abroad 
— published weighty works on Asiatic and Afiican 
countries, while Sir John Bowring added translation 
to travel, and studied popular folk-songs. Boss, Parry, 
and Scoresby thrilled their readers with tales of Arctic 
adventure ; Mungo Park, dead some years before, lived 
again in his posthumously published Second Voyage 
A striking figure of the day was Belzoni, whose Hxca- 
vatwns in Egypt (1821) proved the rage for a time. 
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Ch.Tilcs Wiiteiton deserves mention for his Wandrr- 
ings in South America (1828), Captain Basil Hall 
for books of tiavel from 1818 oiiwaid, Ins last work, 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels (1880-40), being a 
classic of exploration 

One extensive department remains to take into 
account. Serious tragedy has been noticed occasionally 
The di atm— m foiiiier pages The drama stands mid- 
tiagidy Way between poetry and piose fiction, and 
in its lighter forms approximates closely to the latter, 
the dialogue of comedy being indistinguishable fiom 
that of the novel The whole drama of our period 
may advantageously be treated in a parenthesis, its 
place ill the literature under leview being itself paren- 
thetical. Striking IS the contrast with that other 
literary levival under Elizabeth, when drama was the 
chosen foim, the principal vehicle employed. In our 
period It IS little more than a suiiivid, the novel 
takes its place as the uiiiveisal medium Tragedy was 
still an object ot icspect. Coleiidge and AVordswoith, 
Byron and Shelley, Scott, Lamb, and otheis, all tiled 
their hands at it Bui even they rather fioiii imitation 
than inspiration, and they founded no school If 
anything, they stai ted a tendeiici , which soon became 
strong, to substitute for drama the dramatic poem. 
This tendency, traceable back to Goethes Faust as 
initiator and model, took the best wi iters of next 
generation away from drama. Bailey’s Frstus, Home’s 
OHon, Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith, are cases 
in point, while the most impoitant and profitable of 
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alii* latteari ot his earlier tranedie"!. we 

get J/ti (fivJ lFiw<..; in-stead ot a couveutiotaai 
SzAi&z, the dramatic monol'jgae. Of 'vn iters who 
were fai'.hM to tragedy proper, most have been 
fflirea Jt nai^ei TAlf*,'5Jid and Milrean and Sir Heni%’ 
Tarlor, Joanna Eaillie and Mi-sb Jlitford, aie the 
fcilient namefe after thn-se of the great poets. To iL*--. 
we maT now add liichard Lalor Shiel nTOl-lbSli, 
the Irish politioian, who wrote a seuee of plaj- 
mostly between. 1515 and 1825, wiiile the Bcrfnini 
of Charles ilaturiu ("ante, p 88) was a niue days’ 
wonder in IS] 0 Xo other conspicuous name occuio 
in fierioDS phiy- writing, till we come to Muhdiao 
and The Lnd>) of X'/o/ts fhoth 1838), by an author 
whose work we sliall soon have to survey. Practi- 
cally, it will be admitted, serious tiagcdy is but a 
by-play of this eia, its highest energies did not 
express themselves in this form 

Comedy and farce aie more abundant. Sheiidan 
died in 1816, and though the younger C'olman In ed 

till 1836, his Myiihcu' mn Dinich and 

Comedy '' 

other pieces belong to eailier daj's 
Thomas Morton (I'lGd-lSOS), two years junior to 
Cohiian both in birth and deatli, author of Bpeal 
the Plough, was also a veteran or murUus. But of 
younger writers there was no lack. The difficulty 
is to find anything that can fairly be called litera- 
ture, classified alongside of such woik as Pcjcctcd 
Afldi esses Hook’s one or two plays hardly deserve 
that name. The Paul Pry (1816) of John Poole 
(1780 - 1872) has at least given us one proverbial 
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charactei. lleyiiokls and Coyne and "W T "Mon- 
cneff,”_ and evun J. 11 Planclu', — these names hardly 
live outside the greenioom door Perhaps John 
Ealdwiii Biickhtone (1802-'79) and Douglas William 
Jeriold (1803-57) come neaicsL our ideal, the former’s 
best hit being with Gncn iVs/us (1845), a^ the lattei’s 
with 1820) Jeiiold did better work 

than this, though mostly of a fuuitue and jouinali«tic 
order, moie aimismg than iiupoilaiit But in comedy 
these, with the Bov and Co>‘ (1817) of J M Moitoii 
(1811-91), seem the best ol a pooi buiith Just befoie 
1850, a group of youiigoi wiiiois comes foiwaid, but 
the work of Shiiley Brookes, Tom Taj lor, Dion 
Boucicault, Blanchard Jeirold, W. G. Wills, Tom 
Eobertson, and II J P>yron, is best left to be dealt 
with in the coiicludiiig volume of this scii(>s, even 
though one oi two plijs (like Bom leault’s London 
Assiiinncc) come well within our time For the lest, 
information about the stage of this date will be found 
111 the lives of Kean and the Kembles, Macready, 
C. M Young, and otheis, not foi getting Chailes 
Mathews (1770-1835), whose Ai Homo (about 1818) 
may faiily be lanked as coined j', and has shown 
the way to larious moie or less similai “entei- 
tainments” since 

We have now peihaps exhausted the minor forms 
of light literature, which along with the novel made 
up the belles letties of the ’Twenties , and 
are almost ready to take up the record of 
fiction- wilting at the point where it bioke off One 
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name, however, of outstanding importance leinains 
yet to mention, wliose chronological fitness in this 
page may create surprise Tliomas Carlyle (179o- 
1881), though belonging so much to our own days, 
dates from the Eighteenth Century as to hirth, and 
was older than many writers whom we think of as 
wholly Georgian This should perhaps he remem- 
bered when we read his critieibin of Scott and others. 
The "Waverley ITovels iveie not pait of his hoiisli 
education , they came out when he was alicady reach- 
iii" early manhood And as he himself was a leader 
in the leaction which followed their success, we need 
hardly expect dispassionate or “detached ' ciiticisni 
from him. Carlyle flowered late, therefore many 
younger writers jireceded him in pnjriilanty. lint 
he strikes his roots back beyond tlieiii into an eailier 
generation, and shows signs of this to an attentive 
reader. Carlyle had much of the Scottish peasant 
in him, much of the stern dm/ '-ness we ascribe 
to that character, sonietliiiig of its narrowness as well 
as force But of course he lepreseuts a later view of 
life than Burns or Hogg, was far better educated, and 
rose permanently above both in station Of genius be 
had his full share. Mastery of verse-ihuhni was 
denied him, and chai acteri-stically he iiiven;hs against 
It as aicliaism and folly. Prose is his medium, but he 
strives liard to make it fulfil the functions of poetiy. 
In doing so, he invents a style of his own. Wilful 
and rebellious, he spurns all fetters of precedent and 
grammar. What are helps to other men aie hin- 
drances to him. The English language is not ex- 
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piessive enough , he must create a tongue for hnnself 
Uniivalled clesciiptive power, the gift of depicting 
personality by an epithet, and scenes as if with an 
instantaneous caiiieia — this was pcihaps Carlyle’s 
master-endowment To this all el&e gives way, in 
history as in essay- w iitiiig. Carls le notably repre- 
sents the seiious study of Geinian, mainly on its 
literary side, as Coleiidge and Do (L’nincey on its 
speculative lie impoited German idiom into Ins 
speech, as svell as German habit into his l! ought. 
How fai-roaehiug liib inlluence has boon, every page 
of modem sviiting shows 

Carlyle began as an lldinburgh Heviewer, with 
articles winch beai littlo trace of his later maimoii''m 
loknmaf Evcii eai'liei indeed he had written papeis 
(iiidoji/iiciK for Ibowhtei’s .&/icyt/«pi/ihr»,biit hisliteraiy 
importance begins with his ZiJ< 0 / i^Lhilkr (ISio), 
German liomana (1820) and Eeview article on JiichUr 
(1827) During Ins letirement at Ci aigenputtock he 
wrote mainly foi the niaga/incR, and 111 Frasei’s 
Magazine for 182.’i-.14 appeared his first independent 
original work, tlie famous llcMitvs lle- 

moviiig to London in ISOL, he lomamed peinianently 
there, writing and lecturing and during the next 
fifteen years published the FrauJi lierolviion (1887), 
Past awl Picbi’iit (1843), and Crumudl (18-15), besides 
other iiiiseellaneoiis work Beyond this point we do 
not follow him. He is of immense importance in the 
prose literature of 1830-50, a revoliitionaiy force, 
tearing convention in tatters, and bursting all re- 
maining bonds alike of literary form and speculative 
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postulate How far las work was beneficial, we need 
not at present stay to enfjuire Our concern is to 
realise that he was synchronous with the noieli^ts 
we are about to mention, older than most of them, 
but contemporary as to dates of publication As a 
stylist he stands apart by himself. Many of us 
resent as strongly as possible the lilieities lie took 
svith liLS mother-tongue, say rather the violence with 
winch he wrenched and twisted and distorted into 
uncouth shape her sanctities of speech But none 
can refuse to see in Carhle a force ot the fiist order, 
an influence to which we owe much that is most 
abiding in our conceptions of life and thought and 
literature. 

Coming hack now at last to the mam current of 
novel-writing, we first encouniei two wiiteis who 

may be shortly dismissed as pale shadows 

itocil rtsuvwl w A 

of Scott. George Paine Ilainsford James 
(1801-C0) and Wilham Harrison Ainsworth (1805-82^ 
during many years competed for the favour of young 
or easily satisfied readers, and it is hard to say winch 
obtained most of it Perhaps Jatl i^luitpaal (IS JO), 
Old St Paul's (1841), Wvndsor Cfsllc (184.!), and otheis 
by Ainsworth, had a wider popularity than aiiytliiiig 
by his rival. James, however, if less exciting, is 
usually the pleasanter writer ; both novelists still pre- 
serve some remains of their old vogue 

More interesting problems, and a wider range, meet 
us in Edward Bulwer, first Lord Lyttoii (1803-73) 
Bulwer, or Bulwer Lytton, as his contemporaries 
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vaiioubly knew him, was one of the most accom- 
plished writers of his day. We have seen 

UuUf'Lt Lylton - , n i « ^ 

that lie wrote poctiy, not of tlie first rank, 
and plays — Rwhduu, Momy, and tlie Lady of Lyons 
— which, coming out m 1838-40, still hold the stage 
Ilut Ins chief work was piose liction He once said 
that 111 all he attempted he began hy failuie, and 
victory only followed perseverance Eaily poems fell 
flat, an eailj ])lay is quite forgotten, and his first iiovcd, 
Fcdlland (1827), had not much success. Hut rcUunn 
(1828) conimanded attention, and was followed in 
lapid succession hy The Bison nid and Beieiem', J\ivl 
Clifford, Evgnic Aram, Godulphtn, rdynms of ih 
Rhine, the Last Bays oj J‘omj>i n, and Rienxi, all 
withm the next seven years Ahtc (1837) and Leda 
(1838) appealed along with his phiis, which again 
were followed by Niyht and Mm niny (1 841), the wciid 
Zationi (1842), Harold, and the Last of the Barons 
(1843). Then he tuiiied back to poetiy, but Laeiciia 
(1846) came between the R\w Timon and King Ai thin . 
In 1850 he broke fiesli ground with the Co.iionssanes, 
just as much later with Kcndm Chillingly and the 
Parisians. Into these Liter achicieinents ive inu^t 
not follow him. The long list of his Ifomantic novels 
speaks for itself. When we reincmbei that besides 
being novelist, poet, and dramatist he was a busy 
magazine-contributor, edited for some years the New 
Monthly, and from 1831 to 1841 sat in I’arlianient, 
some idea may be formed of his remaikable diligence 
and versatility 

111 truth, Bulwer Lytton had great gifts. He read 
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widely, thought activelj'’, and had no mean pictorial 
FauUsand faculty. Yet thc unieality of his novels 
merits prevents their reaching fiont rank. His 
characters do not live they are puppets skilfully 
constructed, moving as then maker directs Art 
supplants natuic We find in Lulwer that “ neo- 
Eomantic” spirit which appealed also in poetry 
Inspiration is no longci spontaneous but laliourcd, 
and eked out by the resources of learning Add that 
Bulwer’s own taste confused the grandiose with the 
great Simplicity was alien to him, symbolism and 
mystery congenial He worships the Beautiful witli a 
big B, and is ready to prostrate himself before any 
Cabbalistic mummery Abstractions of all sorts ap- 
peal to him , he caies less for the thought than for 
the garment in winch it is disguised. From Germany 
he learned mysticism, sentimental melancholy, cloudy 
reverie, and delight in abstract phrases But his 
sentiment is not all unreal, his abstractions have still 
a concrete background He knows what he writes 
about, though he loves posing and grandiloquence, and 
never allows us to lose himself in his characters. Ileal 
strength underlies his little fopperies and sentiment- 
alism Exaggerated and inflated, his Komaiiticism 
provoked ciiticism and parody, the latter finding meet 
prey in his sonorous but hollow periods. Yet, after 
all deduction, Biilwer had certainly high talent, and 
has left much good work, though none which might 
not easily have been better Versatile and prolific, 
he lacked concentration and rigorous pruning. Pie is 
a sort of masculine Mrs Hemans, with her fatal 
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fluency and love of cheap sentiment He helped to 
debase the Romanuc ideal, to substitute silver for 
gold, not to mention indubitable pinchbeck There- 
fore he fairly lay open to the satnist and the scorner, 
and the writer we arc next to mention was not slow 
to take advantage of such oppoilunity. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-61) was the 
very antipodes of llnlwei Of pretence in any form 
he was s«oru foe, any appioach to sham 

miLlCKiy , , , T, T 1- 

sliiied Ins shaipest satiio. Horn in India, 
but educated in England, his liist taste was for pic- 
torial ait, aiidj only loss of fortune compelled him 
to write, newspapers and magazines gave him plen- 
tiful employment, and a needless])' large cpiantity of 
these early articles has been repiiiited in his Woiks 
The PwJ Shctclibook (1840) was his fiist scpaiate 
production, followed up rapidly by the Yillowphisih 
Papers, Hoijeja) ty Bianimvl, and i:)/i(ihby Ucatccl Story 
Barry Lyndon (1842) first show'ed his leal power, 
while 111 Vanity Fair (1847-8) and Pcndnifiis (1849- 
50) lie may be said to base reached his full statuie 
as a novelist. We leave him at this point His later 
novels, Ins attempt to get into Pailiament, his brief 
editorship of the OornJaU Mayazinc, aie all beyond 
our province. But in this earlier woik, largely re- 
printed from magazines and particularly from Punch, 
still more in Vamty Fair and Pendenms, there is 
enough to demand very special attention in this 
book. 

Thackeray was at once Eomaiitic and anti-lloinantic. 
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He satinsed .scathingly the sham- antique school of 
Hwatiitwat fiction, with its castles and knights and 
toitomna troubadoufs and portcullises, all theatrical 
and devoid of reality. But his own sentiment is 
Iiomantic at heart, and by no means free fiom a 
leaning to sentiinentalisin. His satire is the indig- 
nation of one who would fain he benevolent The 
neo-Komantic tendency with him turned to criti- 
cism rather than ornamentation, but it is there 
all the same. Bulwer and Thackeray are the chief 
embodiments of this tendency in fiction, from \ery 
different standpoints and with \eiy different lesults 
Bulwer’s methods were anathema to Thackeuay. Their 
veneer, glitter, and tinsel he could not eiiduie, and 
111 Noncls ly Eimmid lUnuls he gives fiist place to 
a burlesque of their grosser inanities Bulwer is 
essentially Byronic, Thackeray anti-Byioiiic. Yet 
they have more iii common than appeals at first. 
The shield is the same, though looked at on reverse 
sides Certainly Thackeray’s manly, direct, straight- 
forward portraiture is far above Bulwer’s iiostnring 
and rhodomontade. His characters aie men and 
women, not masks or dummies To hear him talk, 
you would think him modern of the moderns His- 
tory IS to put off pumps and periwig, and foot it 
among common mortals; poetry is to veil itself in 
the garb of common speech. Yet the sentimental- 
ising, poetising, morahsmg turn is never far off, life 
IS not looked on for itself, but for the lessons it 
conveys Thackeray’s manners and morals are already 
old-fashioned, we read his novels with delight, but 
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they represent a world other than ouis His char- 
acters move on a stage of their own Jos Sedley 
and Becky Sliaip are leal enough, as well as im- 
mortal, but they aic seen as through coloured glasses, 
and the peisonality of their author goes for much 
in their pieseiitation to us. 

That personality was indeed always delightful. 
Thackeray i.s as pleasant as Montaigne, but we never 

chnininf f 01 get liis picseucc. He talks to us as a 

maniw) fnend, and one of Ins ehief charms is tlie 
unstudied giace of his conversation His style in 
its way IS simply peifect. AVithout effort, without 
the least display, lie gives you of Ins best, giave 
or gay, spaikling oi pathetic Thackeiay was not 
exactly a “wilting man” When he began a novel, 
it was fiom necessity iiioic than clioice, and he is 
afraid it may boie you as it somewhat does him. 
Incident he does not tiouble about tlie stoiy, even 
the characters, aie left prettj' much to shape them- 
selves But the blight and kindly nari.itor is alway.s 
at your elbow witli him as guide, small chance tliab 
the way will piove weansome. Thackeiay’s art of 
companionship is poihaps his highest accomplishment , 
the style in which his narration, exposition, and 
comment aie couched is a peiciinial joy in itself, and 
as modern as his habit of thought is old-world and 
artificial. 

Thackeray had great influence, both in matter and 
manner Ho modern novelist is unaffected by his 
priority Even in small details, he set the fashion, 
nor only to wi iters of books. The loud, noisy man. 
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whose scoru of sham makes him shout, and brawl, 
Influence a,iui Rud contiadict uiiceasingly, IS studied 
lewjims. niuch from Thackeray’s heroes, especially 
the intolerable Philip of a later novel And in liteia- 
ture as in life Thackeray’s mastership goes deeji He 
and Carlyle have taught us to be intolerant of humbug. 
The lesson has been pushed farther than they foresaw , 
what was truth to them has been analysed with un- 
sparing, sometimes presumptuous, rigour. The Holy 
of Holies of life itself has been stripped ot what 
seemed illusory trappings Whether human i unity 
may not sometimes have taken the leal foi sham, 
the essential for the adventitious, is another matter , 
but the influence of Thacbeiay has been supreme with 
later novelists, and on the whole it has assuredly been 
an influence for good 

Thackeray’s great contemporary rival was Cliarles 
Dickens (1812-70) Dickens is of special iiiteicst to 

us, because he stands so much apart from 

Dickene 

the current of his age. In any eia, his 
qualities would have probably showed the same 
True, his pathos recalls the ultra- sen timeiitalisiii of 
the Eomantics , no one escapes his time, and possibly 
this is an inheritance from his immediate pieciiisors. 
But at any rate it is the real Dickens In pathos as 
in fun, he is the same quickly responding, easily ex- 
aggerating nature, too emotional to comprehend the 
satiety produced on readers by his laboured sentiment 
as by the stereotyped catchwords denoting his comic 
characters. Both are so real to himself, so part and 
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parcel of Iiis conception. This is the defect of his 
quality, no doubt , but how keen and pure and joyous 
is that quality ' Comedy of the finest, perfect m 
itself, and provoking a chorus of ii resistible laughter. 
Dress and mil in' are after all secondary to this, 
those who “ cannot read Dickens ” aie repelled by 
mere mechanical deficiencies of piesentment, and 
fail to pierce through these to the informing reality. 
Powers which in another age would have made a 
Congreve or even a Molieie weie diverted in Dickens 
to the service of the novel. 

A Londoner at heart, Dickens was foituiiate in 
seeing London life thoioiighly. Poitsmoiith and 
iin ui'brinqiJi'i Chatham claimed a few eaily years, but 
tttuipoimUiitiy when lus fatlioi’s icveiscs threw the family 
oil the world, they were alieady in London The 
blacking factory at Iliingeiford Jlarkot, the visits to 
Ifarshalsea, Camden 'I'osvn and the school in Hamp- 
stead Pioad, the solicitor’s oihee and the reporter’s 
notebook, all were training for Dickens It was a 
loiigh education, painful too at times, but incompar- 
ably useful Prom ISoJ onwaid Dickens wrote much 
for the magazines. This and his iL“poi.ter’s work 
caused frcipiont country cApeditioiis, also tinned 
later to capital account. Sketches hi/ Boz (iii book 
form, 1836) was his first literary venture , but later 
in the same year he married and began Pickwick. 
Fiom that time bis literary career was a succession 
of triumphs Oliver Twist, Nicholas Ntcklehy, the 
Old Ciinosity Shop, Barnahy Budge, Ainericaii Notes, 
Martin Clnndewit, the Ghnstmas Tales, Piet lives from 

H 
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Italy, Domhcy and tion, and Dand (JopiK'iJicld, followed 
in this order, and in continuous succession, between 
1838 and 1850, wheic we propeily leave him. His 
later work broke little fiesh ground, except paitially 
in the Talc of Tno Gitus. But his popul.iiily never 
flagged, and he worked untiringly, not only at novels, 
but at niultifaiious other matters, cdilinu ITnwieliold 
Words, lecturing and giving readings, indulging his 
love of the stage in private though he curiously never 
wrote a play — to the eud one of the busiest of men, 
and one of the heartiest of friends to those who knew 
him Some books might take less well than others, 
but he never had cause to dread losing his public, and 
died as he had lived, the most welcome and widely 
read author of Ins day 

It IS cuiious to leniembei that Tbackeiay sought 
the work of illustrating Pidinch One year Ins 

iiriiiiiuv to .puiior, Dickens preceded Iniii as a writer, 

Thiideuiy Tliackeiay’s vogue ever equal his 

rival’s. Both adopted a plan which was popular at 
the time, hut had its danger to lazy writers, of issuing 
their novels in monthly nuiuheis Thackeray’s work 
rather suffered by this piecemeal publication , the 
energetic nature of Dickens found no similar tempta- 
tion But 111 any case his reading circle was wider 
than Thackeray’s, extending indeed over the English- 
speaking world. The green- covered numbers went 
far and wide, were read by American camp-fires and 
in Australian bush. Stalwart miners sympathised 
with David Copperfield, and dissolved in teans over 
the death of Little Hell Something of emulation is 
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visible 111 Tliackeiay’s leferences to his rival, but 
jealousy could not exist in that noble nature. He 
frankly admires, though he cannot but compare, and 
thinks his own “yellow” number too deserves the 
praise it gets A mere misiinderstaiidiiig separated 
them for a time, but they were friends again before 
the end Xever veiy close fiiends, it is pleasant to 
know that they woie fairh' intimate, tor thc-ir names 
will go down to posteiity iii.sepaiably linked as the 
pair of leading writers, the foremost novelists of their 
time. 

Thackeray had lullueiice, but Dickens louuded a 
school Young writers winked under him, and easily 
iMimiuiui caught Ins inaiiiieiisins, the tucks of his 
wmii.iows These inaniiciisms grew on him 

latteily. The pieviously alluded to, the 

habit of associating a gesture or physical peculiarity 
with each character, haidened into caricature. But he 
had far iiioie than tins to teach Ins followers Care- 
ful attention to plot , photograplnc minuteness and 
aceuracy of detail, genial flow ot iiariatioii, unmarred 
by obtiusion of the writer’s personality , above all, the 
creation of bold and strongly maikcd types of charac- 
ter — these are some points in Ins method. It is said 
Ins types are niiical We do not meet such characters 
m society, but, as with Turner’s sunsets, don’t we 
wish we could! A world in which Sam Weller, 
Sairey Gamp, Dick Swiveller, Mr Micawber, Captain 
Cuttle, and Mark Tapley — ^to name but a few — could 
be encountered, would be a world worth dwelling in. 
Tliey are more li\ iiig than real life, more actual than 
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action itself Imagination transcends, reality Im- 
agination, indeed, was this writer's crowning gift Xo 
other Englisli novelist, not Scott himself, erj^nals him 
here. We can forget all minor faults, all crudeness 
and vulgarity and over-ambitious style and restriction 
to one class of subject, for the sake of this splendid 
endowment. A j'ester like Hood, Dickens was also 
master of an imagination which outstripped and out- 
soared reality ; and the exercise of this gift places him 
next after Scott among the brilliant novelists of the 
Century in our land. 

Bulwer and Thackeray represented the over-ripe- 
ness of the Piomantic school, one by his bombast, the 

^ other by his mockery; Dickens stood apnit 
by himself A fourth noielist may be 
named even beside Dickens and Thackeray. Benjamin 
Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield (ISOI-Rlj, was 
somewhat older than either, but his best woik came 
late. Born of a father, Isaac DTsiaeli (1760-1848), 
who should himself be mentioned in this chapter as a 
writer of agreeable literary miscellanies, the younger 
Disraeli was a man of letters from the first, and some 
would say to the end With his career as statesman 
we have no concern, his politics interest only as 
reflected in his books. It is not unfair to say that, 
both in life and letters, young Disraeli was resolved to 
startle. His one aim was to get to the front, and this 
seemed the quickest way. Hence his dandyism, his 
gorgeous attire, his two canes for morning and after- 
noon wear ; hence, too, his early novels. Vzvian Grey 
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(1826 - 27) IS essentially a book written to capture 
attention Following this up with Caplam Fopainlla 
(1828), he then travelled tor a yeai , after which, 
while standing unsuccessfully foi I’ailiainent, he wrote 
and published vigorously. The Youuq T)ulc (1831), 
Contaiini Mnmny (1832), Ahoy (18 !.>), Hcnndla 
Temple, and Venctici (1837), besides lesser productions, 
occupied this period of frustiatod ambition. It was 
the author of these books who got in for Maidstone, 
and made the famous “ You shall yet hear me " speech 
These earlier books have uiiicli biilliance, some critics 
claim for them a high literary jilace To otheis they 
may seem little more than brilhaut sketches, full of 
fault and promise, full of undigested Byroiusin and 
would-be-precocious cynicism, no more entitled than 
the woik of a dozen othei clevei young men to any 
permanent position But it i» quite otheiwise with 
his next thiee novels Aftei seven years of strenuous 
Parliamentaiy struggle, Disiaeli, now acknowledged 
leader of the “Young England” party, publislied 
Coninysby (1844), Sybil (1845), and Tunticd (1847) 
These books may have been political manifestoes , 
they are somethiug much more uoiv They are the 
most lifelike studies of political personages ever 
thrown into story form. To the common political 
novel they are as infinitely superior as their authoi 
was to the average member who follows the beck of 
his Whip. 

How far Disraeli was in earnest is a fascinating 
problem His later novels, Lotimir and Eiulymion, 
suggest the possibility of a negative answer, of luten- 
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tional tnfling willi liis rc<icleis Even in tins eailier 
HiaiuOnt tnlogy Disiaeli tiics OUT patiBiice liaid The 
ofthowjhi Bulwerian bombast, the sham scholarship 
and mysticism, the unreal flights of fancy, the general 
air of affectation and snperioiity, aie all to be got 
over Common humanity has no iiiteicst for this 
writer- his loaves are all cakes, his lags are of silk 
and satin 'The gorgeous nonsense and pretence which 
pervade eicn his best work have been parodied for us 
by a master-hand Thackoiay’s inimitable (JuJli'iujishy 
— a burlesque bitteily lesented, and repaid after many 
years by the sketch of “St Bar be” in Eiuhimion — 
must not, however, blind us to the power which iiiidei- 
lies all this perilous stuK and vapoiiiing Sidoiiia may 
be shadowy, but Taper and Tadpole are leal. Aiab 
horses and “ moie curricles,” fabulous diamonds and 
beings of preteinatuial intellect, ino\c only to laugh- 
ter , but the picture of Parliameutaiy coiillict is Detoe- 
like in its faithfulness One is nevei quite sure 
whether Disraeli is taking us and himself seriously, or 
whether he is laughing silently in his sleeve. His 
sardonic liumoui, bizarre imagination, and capricious 
vagaries of taste, give something of the inteiest of an 
unsolved enigma l\Iuch that at first seems ridiculous 
IS found to be serious and purposeful , the dreams of 
“Tancred” came very near fulfilment during Lord 
Beaconsfield’s premiership. But, conscious humourist 
or unconscious, natural or affected inditer of many 
purple passages, Disraeli is at least the novelist par 
excellence of politics, in letters as in life the dominant 
force in this one department at any rate. And, the 
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more caiefully we leatl these books, compaiing them 
also with what is best and least unreal in his earlier 
productions, the more wo shall piobably be disposed 
to say that in his own hue, and allowing for the idio- 
syncrasies of his Aciy peculiai and iiii-Eiiglisli tem- 
peiamciit, Disraeli is a mastei who might conceivably 
have given us woik veiy much highei than anything 
he has done, while what he has done desei \ es at any 
rate to lie jilaeed ajiart iii a class by itself 

This quaitette, then — oi latlioi these two pairs, 
Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli, Thackeiay and Dickens 

headed the novelists of a new eia Thej 

othl I 1 T 1 

caiiicd oil the woik ol Seotl, and cleveloped 
the novel in new diiecUoiis, showing the way to an 
imiumeiable aiiiiy of followers Of wiitcis altogether 
conteinporaiy with them a few may be named. Mis 
Trollope and Mis S C Hall handled themes of then 
own. Plaiiiet Martineau (l<SOJ-7(3) won her sinirs m 
W'eightiei fields than the uo\el, but descives special 
mention loi iJcohiool (18.!9) and such delightful talus 
as Feutb on the FionJ The In-.!! novel was pushed to 
perfection by Chailes Le\er (180b-7d), who iiioreovei 
did for oui aiiny something of what Marryat was 
doing for oui navy. Jlurnj Lomyuer (1840) and 
Charles O’Malley (1841), with others hardly less famous, 
carry us away by then rollicking humour, though we 
feel It exaggerated and one-sided. Samuel Warren 
(1807-77) achieved fame by Ten Thoiosaml a- Year 
(1841), almost unieadable now through defects of style , 
his earlier Dxai'y of a late Fhysicmn (1832) and other 
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liUicl-wood stones seldom rise above the commonplace. 
On the other Land, Mrs Gaskell ("ISlO-Go;, only three 
years his junior, is charming in manner, and wholly 
modern in style, though of all her hooks Mary Bortm 
(1848) is the only one which chronological consider- 
ations allow us to name 

These considerations amount speedily to prohibition 
when we come to writeis junior to the four ureat 
leaders The hirth-year of Dickens is closely followed 
by tliose of such writers as Charles Eeade, Mrs Heuiy 
Wood, the brothers Trollope, Charlotte Bronte, Chailes 
Kingsley, and “ George Eliot ’ But, with one excep- 
tion, none of these writers produced any of then 
memorable work before the date at which our study 
closes A few still younger authors had made tlieii 
ilihut, such as Janies Grant (Bohiance nf War, 1846} 
Mrs Craik (The Offihu\ 1849), Mis Oliphant (Mar- 
garet Mcntland, 1849) Oui account of the novel, 
however, must close with some sketch of the “ one 
exception ” referred to, whose work, with that of her 
sisters, may fauly he taken as belonging to our period 
Charlotte Bronte was born in 1816, being between 
four and five years junior to both Dickens and 
The Bronte Tliackeiay She was married m 1854, and 
family twolvemoiitli later. With the single 

exception of Villette, all her finished work, as well as 
that of her sisters, was published before 1 850. Eound 
the Bronte family a whole literature has grown up 
The sombre parsonage in a remote Yoikshire village, 
where the three girls and their unhappy brother cher- 
ished dreams of genius, attracts yearly an increasing 
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ciowd of Msitois The other members of that family 
may be brieHy dealt with Ijraiiwell did nothing 
notewoithy Amie, four ycais youngei than Chailotte, 
was but a leplica of her sioteis, and with her talent 
hardly lose to genius Emily (1818-48) had genius 
indeed, but revealed only in iiagments She cannot 
be called a poet — the volume of poems by “Cuncr, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” to use then pen-names, con- 
tains little but mediocre veise. Yet once oi twice 
sheer stiess of emotional thought hfis Emily’s imper- 
fect song-gift high into the region of puic poetiy 
Nor can we call her noielist Yet she has left one 
tale, which stands almost by itself in English litera- 
ture. WutkcvuKj ITeujMs (1847) is not a novel of any 
known type Its chaiacteis aie scaiccly human. 
Except the imagmaiy naxiatoi, and Mrs Dean the 
nurse, ihey are cre.itures of diablene lathoi than 
romance , and the atmospheie of the stoiy suggests 
the hall ot Eblis lather than eaith The luiid powei 
of the naiiatne makes us foiget its many faults of 
construction, and Wuthcnug Hcujhtb, with one or two 
inspiied snatches of veisc, may well make Emily 
Bronte’s name imnioital. But Chailotte, the eldest, 
was much the most accomplished aitist of the four, 
and had time for the laigest output .of woik Her 
biother and sisteis died in 1848-9, while she lived on 
in dreary solitude, brightened at the end by one year 
of married love When she too followed to the 
grave, she left three novels — Jane Eyre (1847), 
Shvrley (1849), and Vdldie (1852) — besides unfinibhcd 
sketches such as the Professor, a first draft of the 
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story afterwards worked up into V%Uette — which must 
permanently entitle her to a high place in any cata- 
logue of IJritish story-telleis 

Chailotte Bronte was the lust of the Eomautic 
novelists This is not a complete desciiption, even if 
j-inu o/cimr- lb may not be said too bioadly, hut it 
in/ie ihmitc ggeni lo ludiciite one aspect of her 

genius After her, we come to sensation stories, 
novels of chaiactei, the modern novel in its vaiiouh 
forms, she belongs still to the old school, despite 
freshness of handling and boldness of conception. Hei 
lonely iipbiinging, the remoteness of hei family home, 
to which news from the gieat woild tiavclled slowly 
and at second-hand, gives her woik an aicluiic aii 
In what bygone woild weio these stiange chaiactei s 
leared ? Compaic her with Mis Gaskell, six yeais 
her senior, whom one would take to be youngei by 
iieaily a geueiation. And Miss Bioiite’s methods 
and ideals are as old-fashioned as her characters. 
True, she claims Thackeiay as mastei But it is 
Thackeray on his neo-Eomantic side, and his tendenej 
to criticism repels her. She takes her ideals seiiousl} 
More modern than he m her handling of sexual rela- 
tion, she is delightfully antique in her views of soul- 
life Her youths and maidens — especially the lattei 
— are frank with something of peasant frankness, 
yet nobly idealistic in their habits of thought. Senti- 
ment, and even sensibility in Miss Austen’s sense, go 
hand in hand with the boldest realism. This mixture 
gives strangeness and piquancy to her pictures of a 
time other than ours. We can listen indefinitely to 
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Shirley aud (.'aioline talking, watch without weari- 
ness the iniiiiitely dcscrihod play of school-life in 
Vilkite, and syiiipatliisc even with the heroics of Jum 
Eyre The outciy against tins last hook seems indeed 
strange now and Lady K.istlakc’s icview (if it was 
hers) blundering as well as biutal Chailottc llronte’s 
method was no doubt more photogiaphic than the 
refinements of liei day sanctioned , her coiintiy frank- 
ness shocked the town lady’s eais. lUit there is no- 
thing unwholesome, iiolhiiig nioihul or piyiiig, ni hei 
pictuies of life fidelity of pmtiaiture, combined 
with loftiness oi ideal, constitnie hci method and 
charm Ilomanticisni and llcalism aie seen in the act 
of blending. And it is fitting, theietoie, that we take 
our leave of the English noiel at this exact point 
Charlotte iJiontc marks the close of the movement 
we have sought to considei The iieo-lioniantic im- 
pulse still discloses itself in her, but it is seen ready 
to pass into other forms. "Wliat were these forms, 
how many and widely diverging the manifestations 
they assumed, remains to be sliown in the concluding 
volume of this senes One chapter iii the evolution of 
our English novel has been, howevci roughly, sketched 
out in these pages , anothei, even moie interesting to 
readeis of to-day, still is left to tell 

Passing now finally from the novel, let us ask 
what other influences moulded English prose during 
the later years of our penocl, say from 
anddi!ma.meij igfiO to 1850. They Were years of strong 
intellectual ferment. The reform of I’arliamentary 
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representation and repeal of the Corn Law • 5 , the 
introduction of machinery into manufacture and steam 
travel into common life, bread riots, trade -union 
disputes, and Chaitist agitation , the Tractarian move- 
ment which transformed the Church of England, and 
the fight for freedom fiom State control which leut in 
twain that of Scotland, — these Aveie some of the inove- 
ineiits which dominated men’s minds It is not 
superfluous to note events like the abolition of 
Catholic disabilities 111 1829 and of slavery in 1833, 
the introduction of a new Poor Law in 1835 and of 
penny postage in 1840, the famine m Iieland through 
failure of its potato crop in 184G, and the risings 
which shook Continental thrones 111 1848 Such 
things impress the imagination, and reflect themselves 
in letters. They test or betoken the strength of 
ideals Their impact on serious literature must 
ha\e been forceful indeed It may be less marked 
in the lighter brandies we are now reviewing Yet 
even in these there seems an under-curient of bitter- 
ness, of doubt and pe.ssiiuisui, of reaction fiom the 
Eomantic ideal. Carlyle’s woik has been already 
noted. He voices strongly the unrest, the dissatis- 
faction, the impatience which filled men’s hearts 
Hope there was too, but a far-off hope Ages ot 
effort, it was felt, must precede any such millennium 
as Shelley anticipated The “Manchester School” 
might predict times of Quaker piospeiity, to be 
brought about by Free Trade and universal disarma- 
ment. Leaders of literature saw farther and more 
clearly, and realised that individual oppression was 
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a bar! basis for general prosperity Democracy lose 
on the rums of Romanticism The two are of course 
not fundamentally inconsistent, but appeared so. To 
minds like those of the “ Torkc family ” in Miss 
Bronte’s Hlnrley no compromise was possible Rom- 
ance would disapijcai at the scream of the engine- 
whistle, baronial paiks be cut up to make cabbage- 
gardens for the pool The greatest happiness of most 
could only be obtained by sacrifice of what was 
fairest iii the old ordei 

The nobler side of militant demociaey was its zeal 
for popular education Penny Magazines and Cyclo- 
p.edias, cheap editions of gieat autliois, 
kmvhiigr eabinots of instinctive science and Societies 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, marked its rise 
and progress The names of Charles Knight (1791- 
187?)) and of William and Robert Chambers (I8OO-80 
and 1802-71) are honourably connected with this 
branch of woik, and all thiec wrote books besides 
compiling and editing Dionysius Lardner (179.1- 
1859) staited liis Ci/ilo/n’ilm 111 I8IIO, while the .same 
year saw the coniiiieiicement of the Edmlmrgh Cuhnut 
Lihrary. Knight and Chaiubeis followed .suit shoitly 
after , the years 1 S JO - 50 were full of such serial 
diffusions of “entertainiiig knowledge’’ Of general 
Encyclopcedias there was no lack, but these were not 
novelties, the Cydopaid^a of English Litcrati're, by 
the brothers Chambers (1843), had more originality, as 
an attempt to popularise what had hitherto been left 
to scholars and students Constable’s Miscellany and 
Murray’s Family Library were also pioneers in the 
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wolk of issuing stiiiidard Looks at a moderate price. 
What witli these, and the continual rise of new 
periodicals — such as Knight's and Tmt's Magazines, 
Bentley’s Mistelkiny, Hogg's Ohnsfmn Instnictoi, and 
very notably Chamheis’s Joinnnl, a true organ of 
popular culture — the generation we are dealing with 
had opportunitj’ never before equalled for masteiiiig, 
not merely facts of history and science, but literary 
methods and ideals The gieat wiiters of then day, 
and of previous days, were made aecessible as they 
had never been before Xot only was the “school- 
master abroad " in the vulgar sense of ciamming with 
dates and figures, but the highest models of thought 
and expression beeaino for the fust time familiar to 
the millions of our peo2Jle 

This, in turn, reacted on the writers themselves 
JJemocuicy has its inspiration, whether by attraction 
or repulsion It is potent in a writer like Victor 
Hugo, it is not less so in apostles of reaction and 
decadence. These latter do not amount as yet to a 
school; we aie still dealing with the use and glow th 
of democratical ideas. Everywhere “ progress ” is the 
cry, though a Carlyle may shake Ins head Tlie 
world IS to “ spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change” Science and theology, as well as history 
and political philosophy, shall be “ widened with the 
process of the suns” But it is time to cease 
from general reflection, and particularise, as m pre- 
vious pages, by dealing with men rather than 
moiements, or at least with movements only as 
impersonated by individual men 
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The influence of I’omance on Art would take us too 
far afield It is tempting to discouise on tins kindred 
movement, to cite such names as Elake 
and Haydon and Turner and Martin and 
Wilkic and David Scott But we must not leave our 
last One writer on ait, however, requiies special 
note — a writer still lingering among us, last suivivor 
of a lace of giants. John liuskin (born 1819^ comes 
into our period only in his youth. The iiist and 
second parts of Muihvn Painters (184.8 and 1846'), 
with the fieven Lanijis of ArcJiUi’rlurc (1849), alone 
fall within our province But these aie enough to 
airest Mr Buskin’s eaily pioso was a marvel and 
delight, and exemplifies as exactly as possible the 
eliango which had come ovci prose writing We 
have nothing to do with its subject, any more than 
with the hundred other works on Ait pubhslied 
during our period, fioni Ilazlilt onwaid and dowii- 
waid What wo aio conceined to note is the 
many-colouicd, many-cadencod, pcifervid ihetoric of 
Buskin’s caily style Prose now aspiies to fulfil all 
functions ol poetry Bhytliiii and melody are hers, 
though ot wider and less recurienl sweep than that 
of verse One begins to undeistaiid why Carlyle 
exhorts the poet to wiite in prose, why in later years 
Whitman may think it possible to discard verse as 
a fetter and incumbrance. In prose like Buskin’s, 
and to some extent in Carlyle’s (if he could forget 
hysteria and turbulence), we scarcely miss the subtler 
cadences of verse. Less artificial than De Qumcey, 
weightier tlian Lamb, more melodious than Hazhtt, 
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cleaner built an 1 Tieatei than L ileriJ!^. Ku'kui s Kirly 
prose perhaps sums up laO'C perfectly the le-s m m the 
lioinantic Movement. It trill be ujideraptol iLit the 
reference is to style aloue. W3.at the taluc of his 
thought — whether he hiui^^'-lf w - 1 in the 

contempt with wliii'h in latei ytars he lu: t li-'Cis 
aiifl rent to fragments the gorge jiI' tertur-" t-f Li' weh 
— ^we need not ask or di'CU3=. But simplv , * stvV, as 
an cmbodimenr of the new Dietlxo h wln'th hal tiaiis- 
forined English pro=e, an I made it the pertctt iintni- 
ment we know — an instrument wliicli there 'Cems no 
reason to rank as second eithei tj <rTvtk in thf- Id 
world or French in the new — ilr I'n-kin'' y utlitul 
writings were at once a mirror and inofM to aiti • 
and an inspiration to the crowd of succeediug wiir rs 
who caught up his ideas and his manner 

These successors are cleailj hejoui rtu puniew 
It may seem a bathos to pass horn Mr Ihi'kin to the 

founding ot J^niifh (1841) The contiast 

* Punch' 7 Ti 

piquantly ulu*stiate^ the ver«iatiluy ina 
many-sided chaiacter of the time. ‘ Mr Punch ton, 
may be styled a living writer, tlioucdi the ileiitors 
who presided over his hot youth hate passed away. 
Punch in the ’Forties, in truth was a < haranter other 
than what we know him. Eadical and icoiioLlastic, 
he earned on vigorously the war against prejudice 
and conventionality. Foremost writers of the day 
contributed their best work to lus pages. Thackeray 
gave the immortal Snoi series. Hood the Song of a 
Shirt and One more Unfodvnnte, Douglas Jeiiold 
the Candle Lectures, better than any of his novels. 
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Mark Lemon (ISOO-'iO), its first editor, was himself 
author of vivacious faices, tales, and essays. Punch’s 
literaiy staiidaid was higher in those early years, 
though the pictures were coiiipaiatively poor. And 
in truth the whole 2)iogress of I’ltRch is not only 
a literary phenomenon, but a tiibute to national good 
feeling. It is something to have satiiised folly for 
over fifty years, without once stooping to laneid 
personality, without giving undue offence even to 
the seiious, and without tiespassing on ground for- 
bidden by good taste or morals. No such recoid 
can be found in any other literature. Each new 
race of wits votes Punch dull and p.isse, and seeks 
now outlets for its “new humour.” Punch goes on 
secure and steady, and it is wonderful how little 
his standard vanes, how small gap is left when a 
chief contributor dies In his domociatic youtli, 
at any rate. Punch was a power in the land , to men 
of middle age it is cuiious to lellect what a guide 
and companion he has been throiigli life, how laiely 
we have differed fioin him, how often sympathised , 
nor would any literary minor of the time be woithy 
of its name which did not give a distinct rcfiection of 
that quaint figure which has now become one of the 
trusted exponents of social and 2>olitical tliought and 
feeling. 

The miscellaneous writing of which Punch was a 
chief example steadily went on increasing. Albert 
Smith and Gilbert A’Beckett, “ Father 
Mtsaihmm •> pf Blackwood, Were 

among its most noticeable exponents. Sir Arthur 

I 
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Helps, ill a quieter vein, developed the humour of his 
Fi'wnds m Council (first series, 1847) Sorrow’s BiUe 
in Spain (1843) revealed a new writer, with taste and 
relish strikingly his own Less important as literature 
were the travel-hooks of this later section, Sieinner 
and Davis and Samuel Laing and Mountstuart Elplnn- 
stone, or even the first Journal of ihc Beanie (1835) 
But Kniglake’s Eotlien and Eliot Warburton’s Cri’^Lcnt 
and Orosi (both 1844) are of the new school, and sub- 
ordinate everything to literary effect , while Layard’s 
Nineveh (1848), void of literary artifice, powerfully 
impressed popular imagination by its glimpses of a 
buried world 

And here we must pause Completeness is even 
more impossible (if the Inshisin be pardonable) in 

this chapter than in last. Writers of 

Conehision -riii , i r> ^ 

English prose, yet more than of English 
verse, ware legion in those days Enough has piob- 
ably been said to show how diversified and many- 
sided were their modes of working, how completely 
and with what variety of effect the movement we are 
reviewing had transformed the canons of our style 
This largeness and liberahty, this freedom and wealth 
of colouring and width of sympathy and aspiration, 
flow directly from the Koniantic Movement Even 
in our lighter departments of writing the effect has 
been traced. Next chapter will follow it into the 
field of didactic writing, seeking to show that there too 
the same disruption and supersession of ancient stan- 
dards produced a result analogous to what we have 
seen in the realm of belles lettres. 
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CHAPTEE III 

DIDACTIC LITERATURE HISTORY, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
THEOLOGY. 


SCOPF OP THIS CiT\PTPn — HISTOniCVL WniTIXa — SOME riONFFKS — 
HVI.LVM — THE M-NT DEC VI)E— PniNCn>VL OHOUP — AHNOIJ) — ( ROTJ 
‘niSTOHY OP GUE>Ch* — THIUMVAIL — OTHER MI-MUEltS OK CUOl P 
— M\CVULV\ DFlhCTS AND MfcUlTS — LATER HlSlOUUN's — SUM- 
MARY AND OOXCrUSION — WRITERS ON SCIENCE — BUPKLVND AND 
SKDGWK K — F \R VD \\ — III RSCHEL — MURCHISON — LI PLI — 0\\ bN 
— noBFUT CHuinnis and huoh millhi—db moik.vn and kjrrfs 
— DV niVIN RFfLbCrS SPIRIT OF AC.B — ITS llb>l IT IN THOl (.HT 
— PHITOSOIMU ruopm — BFNTHVM — JAMFS MII L — UsIIN — JOHN 
STUVUT Mill LIl h AND BO<)KS — CHIRVCTFR OK HTb MOKK — HIGH 
PLUE Ah A MHllLU— bUCClSSOnS TO MTIL — INHIIME 01 SCHOOL 
— HEHUPHT 3P1 NCLR — M \CMNTO'>II — OTHhR INDIPI SOI NT THlM\h KS 
— COLHIIDC.E AS rHnOs(»PHl-R MYTHR AND MINMB — tHHT 
OK HIS TJ VCHING — PUPILS OF COIKHlln.!- — SCOTllsH SCHOOI — 
HVMIITON STUB AND MITHOD — IMPlltWON PltOOI C tD — 1 OF - 
LOWhUS OF HVMILTON — INHUINCB OT? THIS SCHOOL — SFMI-PIIILO- 
SOPIIICVL MRITFHS — IM1»0RTVNCB OK THbOlOGI — h\ VM.rriCVL 
REMI VL— BROAD CHURCH AND HIGH CHURCH— KEmL—\H.I MPS 
HIRE — HAMPDEN — JULIUS HARE — ^PUSBY — NEWMAN HIS IITERARY 
POWER — MINOR AUTHORS — BISHOP WYLBERPORCE — MVNNING, AND 
OTHERS — EFFECTS ON LITERATURE — SCOTTISH DIVINITY — CHVLMEHS 
— HIS SUCCESSORS — CONCLUSION. 

In approaching these weightier matters of the law, 
we must remember the necessary limitations of this 
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survey.^ With the pcedagogic value of the writers to 
Scope of this leviewed, the profit or harm caused by 

chapter tlicir specuktioiis, we have little concern. 
We do not ask whether a scientific fact was estab- 
lished, an historical view proved correct, a leligioiis 
or metaphysical doctiine based on tiue or false lines. 
Our criticism deals chiefly with matters of style and 
form, with the embodiment of research rather than 
the research itself. To show that the same revo- 
lutionary impulse which we have seen permeating 
all forms of imaginative literatuie is perceptible in 
treatises of graver import, shaping at once mental 
conception and rhetorical expression — such is the aim 
of this chapter. Jlany causes were at work, many 
influences moulded the thought and words of our pro- 
fessed teacheis, investigatois, and preachers But it 
is safe to say that all aie results of one movement, 
that in the last resort — ^liowever diverse their mani- 
festations — all were but various features of that com- 
pleted change which is most succinctly styled the 
llomantic Triumph 

In History the change is especially noticeable. For 
a marked interval separated the gieat men of the 
old school from the leaders of the new Gibbon, and 

* Chamberfl and Craik, as before. Lii es of Macauliiy, Grote, &c 
Miss Meteyard, A ffrony o/ i'minent (1871). J S Mill’s 

Autdhioijraphy (3rd ed , 1874). Darwin’s Life and Letters (3 vola , 
1887) Joseph Henry Green, Spiritual Philosophy, founded on the, 
Teachintj of S T OoCeridge, with memoir (2 vols , 186.1) Stanley’s 
Life of Aindld (2 vols , 1844). Ward’s Oxfoid ifovement (1889). 
Recent Xiics of Pusey, Manning, Jowett, &o Cockburu’s Memorials 
of his Time (1866). 
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Hume, and Eobertson — the cuurtly, full-diess his- 
HiiionuU torians of the previous Century, with their 
vritiinj mannered style, their air of superiority, 
their leisurely erudition — left no immediate successois 
Of course histoiical wilting still llouiished Mitford, 
and Gillies, and Eoscoe, historians by profession, 
Pinkerton and Chalmeis, who weie mainly anti- 
quarians , William Godwin and Sir James jMackintosh, 
eminent in many fields besides history — all lived well 
into the tune we have to consider. The chief imagin- 
ative writers themselves, inoi cover, made evcuisions 
into tins field Southey’s gieat Histuiy of Portugal 
never got itself written, as things chanced But he 
pioduced some studies of gieat meiit, including a 
History of Brctnl (1810-20), and liis hie of Nelson 
IS a classic of oui language His chief histoiical 
work, the Hi'^lory of the J'enmsntdi TFar (3 vols, 
1823-32), unluckily clashed with a more stiiking 
book, to be mentioned soon. Scott was of couise a 
practised historian, as well as a voluminous wrilei of 
miscellanea His shoit Uistury of khvlUnul (1830), 
written for Lardnei’s Cyclopmdia, is good, but the 
delightful Talcs of a Grinuljathcr (1827) eclipse all 
competition in that hue His Life of Napoleon 
(9 vols, 1827) nas more a noik of dauntless energy 
than a happily chosen task. Moore, Campbell, and 
several other of our poets also laboured at histori- 
cal work But we may neglect such by-play, and 
go to the real students and writers of history And 
it will be best to preserve chronological oidei, bcgni- 
niug with contemporaries of Wordsworth and Scott, 
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and noting how the genius of composition changes 
when we come to those whose date of birth tinged 
them deeper with the Eomantic dye. 

The earliest writers requiring mention here — earliest 
in date both of birth and publication — aie Sharon 
Turner (1768-1847) and John Lingard 
nomepionem ^2771-1851). Tlio first was a conscientious 

worker of the old type, whose best-known Mistwy 
of tJie Anrjlo- Saxons belongs to last Century, but who 
piodiiced a History of England fiom the Herman 
Conquest to the Union with Scotland (1814-23) and 
other works during later life. Lingard’s History of 
Unylaiul (1819-30) was fiercely attacked as the woik 
of a Eonian Catholic, and can hardly be reckoned 
free from religious bias But it set an example of 
honest inquiry and original research Another vet- 
eian investigator, T)r Thomas M'Crie (1772-1835), 
wrote only ecclesiastical history {Life of Knox, 1812), 
and broke a lance with Scott over his views of the 
Covenanters. (A son of the same name earned on 
much the same work some twenty years after) 
James Mill (1773-1836), to be mentioned later as a 
thinker, deseiics note here as author of a Hi'^toiy 
of British Ivetta (1817-18), which however no longer 
keeps the place it took at the time of its publication 

Henry Hallam (1777-1859) may be accounted the 
last of the old school, or the first of the new. His 
. calm sedate style has little indeed of 

llalUm , ^ 

Eomantic colour ; yet his ideals and 
admirations are wider than those of the Eighteenth 
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Century Horn to fortune, Hallani lived a life of quiet 
dignity, niorc occupied with books than with aff.iiis 
His Muldlc Ages came out in 1818, the CoMhtuhonul 
Hisloiy in 1827, his Introdiid lun lo ilic Literature of 
tlie Fifteenth, Suetcenth, and Seuniunlh Geittiirus in 
1837-39. Hallani’s work was solid, decorous, and 
weighty. His opinions on history, especially that of 
our own Constitution, have pcihaps outlived his 
literaiy judgments Yet the latter are alwajs 
respectable, sane, safe as far as they go A more 
trustworthy guide, over laigc fields and taking geiieial 
views, IS not easily found Somewhat coldly coiiect, 
showing little sympathy oi animation, Hallam’s works 
are still ones which no lihraiy can bo without, and 
his premier place was taken by right 
Historians born in the ’Eighties of last Centuiy 
are comparatively few Sur 'William Napiei, 1CC1> 
(1785-1860), one of a band of soldiei- 
brotheis, besides otliei woiks composed 
the immortal History of the I’eniiisidar 'War (1828-40), 
which threw even Southey’s into the shade Tins 
masterly book moves as if to the tap of diums and 
flash of bayonets, and the “majesty with which the 
British soldier” fought in the days of Brown Bess and 
the lion Duke has not missed woithy chronicle. Sir 
Francis Palgravo (1788-18G1), deputy-keeper of hei 
Maj'esty’s Eecoids, wrote many learned woiks, includ- 
ing one on the Fnylish Gominonwealth (1832), but his 
History of Normandy and <jf Englaml belongs to the 
second half of our Century. Thomas Keightley 
(1789-1872) compiled school histones of Greece, 
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lioine, and England Sir James Stephen (1789-1859), 
one of a well-known family, was Professor of History 
at Cambridge, and wrote books both of ecclesiastical 
and of secular history which were well received 
It IS when we come to writers born in the ’Nineties 
that the new leaven really works From twenty to 
j'l iiioyw! years younger than the first Eomantic 

gtoiip. poets, they grew up in the new world, looked 
at problems with new eyes Tins interesting decade 
produced a plethora of historians Henry Hart 
Milman (1791-1868), Patrick Fraser Tytler (1791- 
1849), and Archibald Alison (1792-1867) lead the 
way Milnian, a distinguished cleric, and poet of no 
mean order, wrote ecclesiastical histones which retain 
their value still The same may be said of Tytlei’s 
SiAtory of Scotland (1828-43), a work of independent 
research. Alison’s nnniense histories — Europe dimny 
the FrevcJi Rnolvtion (10 vols, 1833-42), Europe fiom 
tlic Fall of Eapolton (9 vols , 1852-59) — earned him 
from Disraeli the name of “Mr Wordy,” and have 
little vitality in them now Painstaking but pre- 
judiced, Alison had learned in the school of Minja 
some of her bias and none of her brilliance, and wrote 
too exclusively from a Tory standpoint 

But the greater lights are to come. George Grote 
(1794-1871), Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881), Connop Thirlwall (1795-1875), 
arc four names of great though unequal importance. 
Of less note, hut interesting from our point of view, 
were Agnes Strickland (1796-1874), George Lillie 
Craik (1798-1876), William Mure (1799-1860), and 
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George Pinlay (1799-1875) The list of historical 
wiiteis born in the last decade of last Century 
is completed by the name of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay (1800-59) A few words about some at 
least of these will illustrate the argument of this 
chajiter 

Arnold of llugby may be taken first, as both the 
earliest lemoved by death, and to some extent the 

soonest antuiuated His was a gieat infiu- 

-IriloSf „ , , f 

enee in its day After high honouis at 
Oxford, and ten years of private teaching at Lalehani, 
he in 1828 became headmiister of lliigby, and what 
his work was there we all know fiom Tom Bioini’i, 
Sclwoldarjs and many other sources Arnold nevei 
did paiochial duty, and as dune Ins teaching made 
mainly for manliness of life and wide-embracing loose- 
ness of creed. In history he did pioncei’s woik, in- 
troducing English leaders to the levolutioiiary con- 
ceptions which Gcinian ic.seareli had substituted foi 
acquiescence in traditional stoiy Tlie caily liistoiy 
of Home was lesolvcd into a imiss of legends, little 
stress being laid on tlie realities which must ha\c 
underlain these legends lie wiote leviews and 
miscellaneous articles , edited Thucydides (8 vols., 
1830-85) , and made some progiess with a llistury 
of Borne (1838-43), carrying it indeed to the end of 
the Second Punic War. A year before he died, he 
became Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and 
one volume of Lectures on Modem ]I%stoiy (1842) was 
the first-fruit These, with his School Sermons, con- 
stitute his literary record. His personal influence. 
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once so widely felt, is made leal to us by the Lifa 
(1845) wiitten most ably by his friend and pupil 
Dean Stanley, and has moulded the lives of accom- 
plished sons and grandchildren. As histoiian, his 
notes are great boldness of conception, and vividness 
of detail and portraiture The latter — unmistakably 
derived from Scott and the llomantics — is accentuated 
by comparisou of ancient with modern personalities, 
no longer treating liistoiic characters as a race by 
themselves, but showing them men and women like 
us, actuated by like passions and piiisuing similar 
aims. 

This practice was cairred still faither by G-iote 
George Grote, banker and historian, with his clover 
and formidable wife, will be omitted from 
no pictuie of his time Educated foi com- 
merce, without univeisity training, devoted to both 
philosophy and politics, he yet dared meet and beat 
the “ dons ” on their own pet ground of Greek History 
So early as 1826, he pulled Mitford’s Histoi’y to pieces 
in the Westm-mUcr lieuini A “ philosophic Eadical ” 
of the Benthamite school, yet courteous and stately in 
manner, he worked hard m the uphill fight against 
privilege, sat in the icformed Parliainciit from 1832 
to 1841, and two ycais later rotiied linally fioni Ins 
various spheres of action to concentrate himself on 
literature His HiMm-y of Greece, in twelve volumes, 
appeared from 1846 to 1856, and was followed later 
by works on Plato and Aristotle, the latter unfinished 
Some minor writings were posthumously collected, 
and Ins Pcnuiud life, by his widow, was published iii 
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1873, while her life was written by Lady Eastlake 
(1880) 

Grote’s History may he called a counter - blast 
against Mitford’s The latter had taken the Tory 
iiisiiiiy ot view of Hellenic questions , Grote frankly 
Giceco Eadical, in particular protesting 

against the lampoons of Aristophanes being accepted 
as historical facts. Primitive legends, and the Homci ic 
problem, were treated with sturdy iconoclasm ; Wolf’s 
theories about Homer, already familiai to the Englisli 
public, being developed into an attempt to find an 
oiiginal kernel of Epic story In the main, the History 
IS lively and pungent. Echoes of English political 
strife are heard continnally. The pomp of old- 
fashioned style has quite gone, and a somewhat foim- 
less, not to say vulgai, loquacity takes its place 
Besides, the scale of propoition is unreasonably laige, 
a fault shaied by many histones of succeeding wnteis 
Trying to be thoiough, they become tediously prolix 
Still, after all deduction, Giote’s Gnrcc remains a woik 
of importance in itself, and still nioie as directing 
and developing the gifts and inclinations of those who 
came after. 

Bishop Thiilw all was a ical Bioad Chuichman, eaily 
bi ought under Gorman iiillucnce Educated, like his 
senior oontempoiaiy Giote, at Charter- 

ThirlwaU , , , , ^ , , , 

house, he studied at Cambridge, translated 
Schleiermacher and Niebuhr, and lost his tutoiship by 
supporting the admission of dissenters to degrees. As 
a eountry clergyman he wrote for Lardiier’s Cyclo- 
piedia his Sistoi y of Gi'ceco (1835-47), which anticipated 
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Grote’s in date of publication, and many people think 
surpassed it in merit A better scholar than Grote, he 
was also less of a partisan, and liis account of Greek 
historj', while superior to Grote’s in point of style, is 
probably more trustworthy in general tone. But ioi 
the popularity of Grote’s work, Thirlwall’s would 
undoubtedly have been the Greek history of his time. 
In form he is free without being slovenly, and sympa- 
thetic without showing bias His promotion to the 
See of St David’s, and the excellent work he did for 
Ins Church both in England and Wales, need not detain 
us at present 

With Grote and Thirlwall may be coupled Colonel 
Mure, who wrote a histoiy of tlie literature instead of 
othtr the politics ot Grcccc (hist volume, 1850), 
o/aratn, based on German souiccs, and profiting by 
the topographical researches which had been cairied 
on for a geneiation by Lieutenant- Colonel Leake 
(1777-1860), Sir William Gell (1777-18.16), and otheis 
including himself , and George Einlay, the historian of 
modem Greece, of whose Ilistonj Ww first instalment 
appeared in 1844 Miss Strickland i.s well known by her 
Z/(es of the Queens of Jimjlavd (1840-48), and similar 
compilations. Craik edited the Fu-tonnl Hihtory of 
Knyhind (1840-44), a work planned by Chailes Knight, 
and one out of many anticipations of a conception of 
history sometimes supposed to have originated with 
Mr J. E. Green. The immense work done by Carlyle 
was so fully noticed in last chapter that it seems 
needless now to dwell on liis History of the French 
Bevolutwn (1837) or Cronvwdl (1845) Beyond all 
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doubt, the old order had passed away before Carlyle 
was possible. His explosions and ejaculations, his 
humour and his satire, would be as incongruous in the 
pages of an Eighteenth Centuiy historian as his stormy 
sentiment and realistic sympathy would have been felt 
beneath the dignity of the eldei wiitcr 

There remains Lord Macaulay And ho fitly closes 
one century, begins another His lleview articles were 

in 1843 gathered into the well-known 

^^ataulay ^ t . . - 

Essays Most of these are historical, and 
disjilay the characteristics later shown on larger scale 
in his Histonj of England (first two volumes, 1848) 
Compared with his master Hallani, Macauhiy is of the 
moderns; compared with Carlyle, of the ancients. 
Trained in public life, Macaulay reads history like a 
politician. He never quits the Old Whig standpoint 
As Alison had “shown that riovideiico was on the 
side of the Tones,” so Macaulay sees Heaven smiling 
on Whig aims and ideals The “ cock-suieness” of the 
man reflects itself in his style Nothing is left in 
shadow or doubt. An astonishing amount of detail is 
marshalled with skill into its place. Lrilhant descrip- 
tion, dazzling antitheses, diive home each coiiei'ptioii. 
It IS impossible to doubt the author’s meaning, almost 
iinpossilile for the moment to think there can be 
another side to the question. We aie pelted with 
facts, deafened with instances, driven from pillar to 
post by a pressure of merciless rhetoric. The hard, 
brassy, ringing style brooks no pause, softens no ligoiir 
of statement Men are either villains or heroes, prin- 
ciples either righteous or despicable. Add that 
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Macaulaj; read widely, knew liis subject “ like a book,” 
had studied topography with delight and diligence; 
also that he made his story as interesting as a Waverley 
novel The account of Monmouth’s conspiracy, the 
sending of the bishops to the Tower, enthral us like 
a chapter of Iiunlioc or Quaitin Dm v cml Small 
wonder that his readers went wild over the successive 
volumes as they appeared, that the sale was prodigious, 
the author’s receipts a marvel of the trade 

Fiom Scott and Macaulay most of us who arc not 
students of history derive the bulk of our histoiical 
ve/uhnnii knowledge and ideas. And in the mam wo 
iiave small cause to grumble But of the 
two Macaulay gives way more to partisanship, finds it 
more difficult to do justice to opponents. As to inac- 
curacies, both commit them occasionally, Dryasdust 
critics delight to pick holes in Macaulay The wonder 
is that they find so few, considering his range Yet it 
must be owned that those they do find are sometimes 
due more to prejudice than oversight. Every man 
can make slips , not every man need let a fixed idea 
run him into error Macaulay’s treatment of Boswell, 
for instance, shows positive infirmity of judgment , his 
picture of Johnson is e.xaggeiated even to caiicature 
But, if we make sufiicieiit allowance for the defects of 
his qualities, we may generally rely on what remains. 
A more serious misfortune was the unreasonably large 
scale on which he planned his narratives. In the intro- 
duction to his first volume he proposed to carry this 
down to “ a time which is within the memory of men 
still living.” Yet, beginning with 1685, he was able 
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barely to complete tlie Seventeenth Century, and the 
whole Eighteenth remains untouched Fiagment as it 
IS, however, Macaulay’s Histonj is a possession for 
ever Its living pictures cannot be superseded For 
good or evil, history is made visible, tangible The 
man who runs may carry away a picture, misleading 
perhaps in some details, but how true and living as a 
whole ! The spirit of reality which informed Scott’s 
novels, which made his characters like live men and 
women to us, has touched Macaulay’s page thiough 
the rhetoiic, with somewhat similar result History 
may be written falsely hereafter, but never again 
vaguely It may lose itself in multiplicity of details, 
but this IS due to the very strenuousness of its search 
for reality ActunUhj is the great note of the new 
school, and Macaulay, with all Ins faults, splendidly 
and persistently struck this note. 

With Macaulay the change we haii' looked for was 
faiily consummated After him came a race of less 

eminent writers, lespectable rather than 

Jjtic) histonans 

biilliaiit. History became a science, or 
ratliei the scientific side overlaid the pictorial Lord 
Mahon, afterwards Earl Stcinhopc (1805-75), did ex- 
cellent work, including a IIit>lortj of EnijJand from 
1713 to 1783, which usefully but more prosaically 
supplements Macaulay’s. Sir George Come wall Lewis 
(1806-63) carried doubt into denial as regards legend, 
just as he refused to believe in any person living to 
the age of one hundred. John Mitchell Kemble 
(1807-57), nephew of Mrs Siddons, studied German 
and Old English, and produced a standard Hv^tory of 
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ihc Saxons in England (1849). Cliailes Merivale 
(1 808-93), Dean of Ely, worthily carried on the tradi- 
tion of Thirlwall, hut published nothing of importance 
before 1850 Tlie same fact rendcis inadtni'.sible 
the iianies of William Eorhes Skene (1809-92) and 
John Hill Burton (1809-81), whose labouis on Scot- 
tish hisLoiy are alike and yet different John Forster 
(1812-70), a prominent literary figure of his day, 
wrote excellent historical essays, his earliest book 
being Lues of the Stciteshien of the Commonncrdth 
(1840). And then we come to a group of younger 
men, to Fronde, Buckle, Freeman, Bishop Stubbs (the 
names are given chronologically), followed later by 
Green and Dr Lecky. This will sufficiently show the 
evolution of historical writing since Macaulay. Through 
its earlier part, be it remembered, Carlyle was still 
raging apart, supreme in his own way, and even in 
old age toweling like a demigod above liis con- 
temporaries. He, too, was great for accuracy at all 
costs, though to dry bones of fact he gave fiery breath 
of life. And, in the reaction against Macaulay, it may 
be said that accuracy has tended to replace vividness 
Why the two should be incompatible it is hard to see , 
but, in spite of the great counter-influence of Cailyle, 
that is the distinction habitually made by most of oiii 
recent historical critics. 

These forty years of historical writing, then, saw 
the change from the laboured, formal, ex Olympo style 
.siimmri/niKi 0^ l^^st ccntury to the vivid, realistic, 
conriinu.K sympathetic narrative tliat succeeded Of 
course generalisations never hold entirely. There 
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were great men before Agamemnon, and Romantic 
writers before the Romantic Revival The idea that 
history is conceiiied with the life and manners of 
a people as well as with battles and coronations 
is no new thing in the earth Livy, if not Thucy- 
dides, held it up as bis ideal. Rut its recognition 
came as a surprise in our own Century, and Macaulay’s 
brilliant picture of the state of England at the time 
he described had the freshness of novelty to Ins 
readers The key-note so struck has dominated his- 
toiicnl wilting since, and to Carlyle nioie than any 
one else we owe its predominance I’ossibly, in our 
love of detail, wo have somewhat lost or neglected the 
ait of presenting wholes What Matthew Arnold 
called the architectonic faculty tends to bo left in 
abeyance. The Muse of History assumes the task 
and dress of a sei ving-maid , mv mom's pour scn%r, 
in fact, are precisely what we offer for history nowa- 
days But this insistence on accuiacy, this multi- 
plication of details, this resolute endeavour to realiso 
at all cost the actual life of past ages, is noble woik in 
itself, and indispensable as a preliminary to future 
histones Our chronicles form the base and scaffold- 
ing on and witli winch now historians will build. 
But we need not regaid the foundation as itself the 
building, noi disparage the stately if sometimes un- 
substantial architecture of our fathers Perhaps a 
new Revival is somewhat wanted to insist afresh on 
the value of form, a new Carlyle or Macaulay to 
inspire, each after his own fashion, historical dry 
bones with life The part played by these and lesser 

K 
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writers in transforming our ideas of history has at 
any rate now been sufficiently indicated 

The attention given to Natural Science during the 
years we are considering foiins a prominent feature of 

}r,a,n on The conditions of our inquiry 

forbid any but the cnrtest treatment of this 
important section. Here, again, we have to do not 
with actual discoveries or inventions, but with their 
effect on the writing of the day Some notice of the 
chief workers, however, seems as before the easiest 
way to describe tins eflect, and chronological order 
the best to follow. John Dalton (1700-1844), author 
of the “atomic theory” in chemistry, and Robert 
Brown (1773-1858), the greatest of English botanists, 
may be regarded as leading the way, Dalton in par- 
ticular acting pioneer in many dopaitinonts of science 
Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1820) followed Dalton in 
width of cultuie, and particularly interests us as 
having been a friend of Scott, Coleridge, and Southey, 
and himself an essayist in literature (Sclmoniu, 1828 ; 
Consolations of Tntid, 18‘!0), though Ins fame of course 
rests on his chemical researches and the safety -lamp 
invented by him Sir David Brewster (1781-1808) 
was another man of large knowledge, pre-eminent in 
optics, but writing Ldtns on Natural Magic (1830) to 
Sir Walter Scott, “ general ” books like More Worhh 
than one (1854), and a host of minor treatises. He 
edited the Philosophical Journal for years, and also 
the seventh edition of the Enegclopaidia Britannicn 
(182C-42), and was one of the founders of the British 
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Association for the Advancement of Science. Davy 
and Brewster were typical instances of the “ eiicyclo- 
picdic" man of science, who has almost disappeared 
now in the necessary subdivision of departments 
Their width of view fieed tliem from microscopic 
narrowness, and was compatible with a literary tiain- 
ing and even a literary achievement larely found 
among the lifelong students of one paiticiilar hianch 
of knowledge 

William Ruckland (1784-I85()) and Adam Sedgwick 
(1785-1873) weie moie of specialists, being aikiicted 
I'luibituiami to what was then a new science, geology, 
Dean Buckland (he was made Dean of 
WesLininster in 1845), when a clerical fellow at 
Oxford, and later as Canon of Chiist Chiuch, intro- 
duced his University to these new and dangeious 
speculations , Sedgwick did the same at Cambridge, 
where he too was a clerical fellow Both men, though 
legarded as innovators, weie toleiably conservative at 
heait, and Sedgwick in paiticulai stieniiously resisted 
some later developments in his and other sciences. 
The humanising influcuee of such men, however, was 
most valuable, both within and outside their own 
piovince 

Michael Faraday (1T91-18G7), a jmpil of Davy’s, 
devoted himself to cliemistiy and electricity. It is 
amusing to remember that when Blown, 
Dalton, Brewster, and Faraday received 
Oxford degrees in 1832, Keble and Newman resisted 
the proposal because all four were dissenters. We have 
travelled far since then. Faraday, of humble biith, 
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was a simple and devont Christian, but “kept his 
religion and his science in watertight compartments ” 
His influence, exoicised both tlirongh written papers 
and attiactive lectures, was on the side at once of 
research and reverence 

Sir John Frederick William Hcrschcl (1792-1871), 
son of the famous astioiiomer, was Senior Wi angler 
in 1813, and a profound mathematician as 
well as a practical astronomer ; besides 
making experiments in sound, light, and particularly 
photography. He wrote for Zcirc? tier's Ci/clopaeha, the 
Hiicijclopmha MelrujJohtann, and the Eiit'ndu'pfnha 
Bnianmca , and published also volumes of lectures 
and addresses He may therefore be legaided as one 
of those who popularised knowledge, making possible 
that widespread interest in “ the fairy tales of science 
and the long results of time ” which is so maiked a 
feature of the age He found leisure also for literary 
work, and in particular wrote the “accentual hexa- 
meter” with as much success as any beyond the real 
poets who tried it. His translation of Schiller’s JVall 
is ill this metre, iii which he also rendered some books 
of the Iliad. 

Sir Eoderick Impey Murchison (1792-1871) was 
another of the wicked geologists, whose speculations 
so disturbed men’s minds in the ’Forties 

Murchison, 

of this Century, A soldier in the Penin- 
sular War, he left the army in 1816 to devote himself 
to science and travel. By examination of some rock- 
forms sent from Australia, he was able to foretell the 
discovery of gold in that continent. Murchison’s 
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name is associated witli the Silurian system of rock- 
structure, a title given by him to strata found in the 
ancient llonian province of that name He was one 
ot that brotherly band of workers who started the 
“ 111 itish Association,” of which he was President in 
1846, and was also for many years Piesident of the 
Poyal Geographical Society His publislied books aie 
on geology alone 

Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875) was yet another 
geologist, having been drawn to tliat science by hear- 
^ ing lliickland’s lectin es at Oxford If no 
special discoveiy is associated with his 
name, yet his Pnwtplcs of Ocologxj (18J0-32) was a 
work of stilling inteiest in its day, ]ust as thirty 
yeais latei Ins Anhunti/ of M«n (1861) startled a 
later orthodox}' The ashes seem cold to us now 
walking over them, but spaiks of passion long lingeicd 
there. His refusal to admit cataclysmic changes, and 
consequent postulating of enormous periods of time, 
in the past histoiy of our earth, brought him into 
collision with many by no means illibeial thinkeis. 
The clang of tins coiitroveisy, indeed, may be lieaid 
tliiough most of the speculative wilting of the day 
Sii llichard Owen (1804-92} must follow next, as 
being in anatomy much what Lyell was in geology 
The extraordinary brilliance of Owen's 
work appeals from the story of his divining 
an Australian bud (and that a bird without wings ') 
from one fragment of its thigh-bone, and finding Ins 
forecast justified by subsequent discovery. His cata- 
logue of the Hunteiian collection, his monographs on 
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amnaals of all sorts, from \X\c reaily Xmiiilus (1832) 
to the Goiillri 1186 j), and his countless labours and 
honours, scientific and philanthropic, "o for less here 
than the effect he jirodnced on his contemporaiies. 
This was immense througli life, but it may be 
noted that in later years Owen applied the drag 
rather than the spur in hypothetical speculation. 
Cautious as he was bold, Owen’s leputation stands 
secure amid the welter of tlieory, and can aflord to 
divide honours witli tlie greatest of Ins day 

Prior to Owen in date of birth were two men of 
less scientific note but of considci.ible literary inipoit- 
,,,,,, , ance Robert Chambers (]802-'71), one 
of two brothers named in last chapter, 
must be mentioned here as tlie autlior of 
Vestiges of Oiratian, a book published anonymously in 
1844, wliich created a gieat stir by its supposed un- 
orthodox tendency Hugh Millei (1802-.jG) was a 
geologist of no mean rank, endowed with writing 
faculty of ([iiitc unusual kind. Woiking as a mason 
till his short life was moie than half spent, he raised 
himself to be an oiiginal investigatoi, a foremost 
journalist, and author of a delightful seiies of scien- 
tific, fpiasi-scientific, and purely literary books S/rnrs 
and Lcgnifh of the Xoiih of Scotland (18-55) was tlic 
first of these , the Old Jkd Sandstone appeared in the 
newspaper he edited, and as a book in 1841 , while of 
the others the most important were Footprints of the 
Creator (1850) and Testimony of the Bocks (1857), 
whose purport is indicated by their titles. Men like 
Murchison, lluckland, and Agassiz welcomed liim 
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warmly, and his scientific woik is of independent 
value. Ilut he is mentioned here as peihaps the 
ablest of those who translated science into popular 
teims, and familiarised ordinary leaders with the 
onginal work of the day Ovcrlundcncd by work, 
and the stiaui of a great lehgious moiement, lie shot 
himself one winter morning in his study 

Augustus de Morgan (180(5-71) was one of the first 
mathematicians of his age, hut is better known by his 
Dc voujanand work Oil Logic (1847) aiid liis Budget of 
ioiiea (in book foini, 1872). Professor 

James DaMd Porbos (1809-68) was an investigator 
in Natural Philosophy, and a keen explorer, whose 
Travels through the (184;>), Nornuy and its 

Glacieis (1853), &c, first biouglit uiidoi notice the 
theory of ice action afteiwaids woiked out by Prof 
Tyndall He should be distinguished from a younger 
Pi of. Edwaid Forbes (1815-54), a naturalist of high 
rank, and like his namesake for some time professor 
at Edinburgh University 

To the foregoing might liavc been added many 
names of interest rather tlian impoitance, such as 
Mrs Mary Somerville (1780-1872), Charles Babbage 
(1791-1871), author of the calculating machine, Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell (1790-18G0), Sir Geoige Airy 
(1801-92), and so forth But this were to transcend 
the purport of our enumeration. Special mention 
should porhaiis have been made of one set of essays, 
the Bridgeioater Treatises (eight volumes, 1 833-36), an 
attempt to exploit science iii the interests of religion, 
made by eminent writers, of whom however Dean 
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Bucklanil alone has been lefcircd to in the pievious 
jiaragraphs But the general attitude of the time to 
science will probably have been suggested by the 
remarks alieady made, and but one nioie name need be 
added, that of a wiitei as distinguished as any that 
have gone before, though his most important work 
was done after the lime we aie specially suivcying. 

Chailes Ilobcrt iJarwin (1809-82) came of a literary 
stock, but gave up all interest in pure literature 

^ through the engrossment of lesearch. All 
the same, his books po'^sess, it not style, a 
studious simplicity of narration which leplaces style, 
and perhaps argues dormant literaiy power His 
Voyage of the Beagle (best edition, 1845), the book 
which occupied him for yeais in lecoiding results of 
a world-wandering which itself had occupied live years, 
was leferied to in last chapter His upoch-iniiking 
Oiignb of SjKties did not appear till 1859 But the 
tiaiii of thought which culminated in that book had 
iillcd his mind for many years, and was not by any 
means peculiar to himself. Tlie popular idea that 
Dai will “discovered evolution” cannot of course 
survive the slightest study ot the subject It is not 
merely that the idea itself is as old as Aristotle, had 
been postulated by Vico and dwelt on by Lamarck, 
and was made use of by Darwin’s own grandfather 
(Erasmus Darwin, quaint combiner of what to the 
Eighteenth Century seemed science and seemed 
poetry) Nor even that a fellow-woiker with Darwin, 
Dr Alfied Bussell Wallace, is fairly entitled to share 
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the cicclit of blinking foiward tins specific theory. 
The point is lather that “evolution” was an ancient 
and familiar idea, which had been more and more 
coming into general use .is a sta)>le working hypo- 
thesis Dai will’s deathless glory is that he took up 
this more oi less shadowy idea, worked at it thiough 
years of patient study, and iiually toimulated it so 
cleaily and substantiated it with such wealth of 
illustration tliat what he himself pi omulgated as <i 
piobable hypothesis bade fan to become an article of 
scientific faith. The dogmatism of Science, being ex- 
pugnable by aigument, is less dangeions to manhnid 
than its ecclesiastical count eipaiL, but there was a 
time, not so long ago, when it leally seemed as if any 
one daiing to legard “ Daiwimaiiisni ” as aught less 
than gospel truth wouhl be visited by the pains and 
penalties of scientific anathema — when even to hint 
that the “ evolution tlicoiy ” did not speak the last 
word about man’s character and destiny uas to 
incur the charge of hopeless inability to undeistand 
rudimentary fact 

Darwin himself, most modest of gieat thinkeis, was 
not to blame foi this And neitbei the importance 
of his woik 1101 its influence on his age 
ojage easily be ovei&tated It is not too 

much to say that it has wholly transformed the 
average man’s conception of life and nature, in- 
troduced new standards, new methods, and a new 
ideal to judge by. If Carlyle was the most fruitful 
man of letters of the middle poition of the N'metcentli 
Century, Darwin was the most fruitful man of science. 
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By fruitful is heio nieaiil stiimilatiiig and arousing, 
being tlie cause of fruit-pioduction in others, peihaps 
seminal would be the more exact word The world 
never seems quite the same again to one who has 
looked thiougli Darwin’s eyes The man was gicat, 
but still greater was the age that bore him, the time 
that nurtured his speculation to maturity. That time 
was the one we are trying to lealise throughout this 
volume, the scientific side of which has been under 
review in the last few pages Darwin sums up and 
embodies that time, and carries one of its main specu- 
lations to victorious issue. In studying him, we shall 
learn almost better than in any other way what was 
the scientific diift, the scientific preoccupation, of the 
forty }eais which form our subject. 

A new conception of the solidaiity and lationality 
of the universe enieiged as the main result of this 
ihrMiUm diift Not that these ideas aie new, of 
omujht course, but that they have been set in new 
light The immense advance in various special 
branches of science may have obscured this for the 
time There was a tendency to regard these as tlie 
real object of thought Science, in the iiariower sense 
of the word, seemed to claim “ the promise and the 
potency ” of all rational development This tendency 
perhaps reached its height about the close of the 
period we are considering, or a little later. Intoxi- 
cated by the startling joy of new discovery, by the 
lapid and general extension of what had so long 
passed for set boundaries of human knowledge, men 
seemed content to limit attention to what was tangible 
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and visible, even to refuse belief in whatever was not 
cognisable by the senses Materialism waxed fat as 
the fashionable creed; phy'«ical piogiess, creatuic- 
comforts, were tlie direct objects of desire. And 
there is much in tins way of thinking which com- 
mends itself to the jnactical, well-fed Driton Yet 
the student of histoiy and liteiatnie does not expect 
such an attitude to be hnal He knows that human 
nature is not so veiy different now from what it has 
always been. He is not greatly suipiised even to 
find that tins identical epoch witnessed a lecrudesceiice 
of the cruder forms of spintuah.sui and toble-tuiniiig 
“Just when we’ie safest, theie’s a sunset-touch,” &c 
Such phenomena, liowevei — except in the case of 
"Sludge, the medium ” —have no connection with 
literatuie. We pass from these, to consider in very 
general outline the philosophic woilc of the age. 

From Haiwiii to pure speculative thought is no 
very violent tiansitioii Hatural inquiry pushed feai- 
phiiosniJni lessly home lands us in metaphysic , and 
jHojici system nltim.‘>tcly compelled recogni- 

tion of the old truth that beyond the Jlnmmcniim 
mmma vmncli of our knowledge there lies in e\ciy 
direction a region of uiysteiy, which only despair or 
cowardice can avoid seelang to penetrate English 
philosophical schools during these forty years were 
divided into two distinct groups. The most influ- 
ential work of the period must be held to have been 
done elsewhere ; since Hegel lived till 1831, and 
Comte till well past 1850. But our insular philos- 
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ophy, while iudehted to both France and Germany, 
had a stamp of its own John Stuait Mill was a 
student of Comte, yet cuiiiiot be called a follower. 
German thought began to tell on us, yet at the very 
end of oin period Mansel could satiiise the 

“ bind of one K.int with a K, 

And ol ni.iny Cants n itli a C ’ 

Personal conservatism may expLiin this instance , but 
there was a stioiig luiti - Teutonic feeling in many 
quarters. The most convenient division, howe\ er, is 
between the followers of Bentham and Austin on the 
one hand , and on the other an idealistic school, some 
of whom followed Coleiidge — great iniluence philo- 
sophically as poetically — in his study of Geimaii 
metaphysic, while others developed the “Scottish 
School” of thought, under the leadoiship of Sir 
William Hamilton. We may take the more compact 
group first 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1 8 JJ) snivived w'tll into 
our time But his best woik was over, and his later 
writings ill deserve the name of liteiatiire 

JicnfiMvi TT <1 1 1 

JHis influence, however, was great and glow- 
ing He had reduced common-sense (using the woid 
with no technical connotation) to a system, and intro- 
duced the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number ” 
principle into morals and politics This phrase he is 
said to have taken from Priestley, but it is older far, 
at least in idea ; the novelty was its use as a universal 
rule. Utility, as a touchstone of right and wrong, 
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was a conception familiar to the Greeks , " utilitarian- 
ism " as a definite creed had hardly been formulated 
before the time wo speak of, and Ijenthaiii gave the 
initiative. His Jlationalc oj pinublimnits arid rewards 
(1825) IS said to have boon i\ ritteii fifty years before 
it was publislied, and at any late only summed up 
what he had inlluciitially taught for many years to 
his chosen disciples Bentham was the founder of a 
school, and one need not look foi a systematised 
cmpvs of philosophy in his wiitings He was rather 
the Socrates who touched on many subjects, illumin- 
ating them all with his critical search-light, and leav- 
ing his disciples to gather up fragments into a whole 
The Plato who was to do this came in tune Bentham 
has been not inaptly compared to Hobbes, and there 
is much in the later Englishman that recalls the 
earlier. But we have lo do lieie with his followeis 
rather than himself 

cTames Mill (177.‘1-1836) was one of the strongest 
of these Like his master, lie dealt wuth many sub- 
jects, breaking ground lirst as a historian 
(ante, p and writing largely on legal 
and economical questions i>nt his ylnah/'in of the 
Human Mviul (1829) and Frof/nu'iif on, Mailnito‘<h 
(1835) were real contributions to philosophy. Per- 
haps James Mill is a little merely the able man, who 
writes well on psychology as he would on any other 
subjeet ; as Johnson thought any able man could 
write poetry if he tried. But if there is nothing very 
original in his work, it is always of masterly clearness 
He took his association philosophy from older writers, 
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but systematised its statement with admirable pre- 
cision Janies Mill was a typical representative of 
the English Av/Llarung, in its stieugth and its weak- 
ness, its fervour and its nairowiiess His sou (to be 
mentioned immediately) may have been an abler 
writer than his father, but he was perhaps not an 
abler man. 

John Austin (1790-1859) developed one side of 
Bentham’s teaching with such success as entitles him 
to be called a second founder of the school 
Jmispiudence w'as Ins subject, and his ap- 
plication of tlic pnnciiilc of utility in this sphere 
revolutionised the teaching of legal ethics After 
serving in the aimy, and lectin mg in University 
College (or London University as it was then called), 
he published his Province of Jmtqjnuh'ncr deUrmincil 
(18 >2), and was appointed member of the Ciiminal 
Law Commission. Failing health led him to reside 
abroad, for three years in Germany, for four iiioie 
in Pans During these seven years, and nine more 
till his death, he published little, but some Lrcturcs 
on Junspnidnice appeared after his death, iii ISO.’ 
Little as he printed, Austin inilnenced Ins age ini- 
mciisely, and, with Ins biotlier Charles (a piosperous 
lawyer), seemed capable of highest leadership But 
his great gifts were expended in the service of a 
narrow school. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-73) must be deemed the 
perfected flower and consummation of that school. 
He played the part of Plato, gathering up the cliyecta 
mevibra into a completed whole. In so doing, most 
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people think, he strained his fundamental principle 
joimhtmui heyoucl what it could bear. Ily admitting 
.viii difierences of kind between pains and 
pleasures he breached the inuipait of utilitarianism; 
by recognising " permanent possibilities of sensation ” 
behind the flux of phenomena he quitted the vantage- 
ground of pure associationisin, without going far 
enough to lepel in advance the idealistic onslaught. 
But, if errors, these were geneious ones, proceeding 
from an anxious sjpirit of fairness, and a refusal to 
shut his eyes to light fioiii whatever qiiaiter. Dis- 
passionate candour is Mill’s leading quality as a 
thinker, while his wilting faculty was tine and finely 
trained. As writer, indeed. Mill reached very high 
excellence, and h’ls influence on contemporaiies was 
a force of the very first rank 
Born in London, Mill was educated by his father on 
a system of extraordinary rigour, a full account of 

which is given by the son in his Anlobio- 

J ife and bool t ^ iitiv 

graijhjj (postlmiuoiisly pubhsheci) llie 
wonder is that any oiigiual power survived such a 
forcing process “ I never was a boy,” he says hiniselt , 
and he might have added that he never was a child. 
Beginning Greek at three yeais old, he had read before 
he was fourteen more widely than most under- 
graduates of twenty Visiting France at the latter 
age, he came back to study history and philosophy, 
and at seventeen took a place under his father at the 
India Office. Young Mill was now the rising hope of 
philosophic Eadicals. His early contributions to the 
Westminstei Review first delighted and then began to 
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pdin thewL T^IP he"i ( f tlie»-e are ice In Seii in the first 
three volumes of Z/i-> riiHfiont f>ntf Ifh f-.-'' ii- lin book 
fenn. and lemain tliariain^ t i il The 

cleaino*' of thought and 'tjle the freedom 
froMi bias and genero/u- apj-reri.iti' n i ’jdter- fries, 
Tuav truly be r,il]ed ih-al. The aitir^s jn C 
and Bfdtinm are e-j ecially reiuarkai k l.i 1 mu't have 
not a little astonished his father'- fiicii Is. F r Mill 
was ontgrowing the narrow gariaent cf iitinnalist 
orthodoxy; it-> seams gaped in all dire. tuns plain to 
«ee Still he rnrnained a rcLognised leader, and his 
great of Ztyjur a tieasiire-h nse of the 

thoughts and ciiticisms of the school rn winch he 
belonged, just as hi- Politmif Ei i, > i < d'dM :« the 
mo't readable account of the si ciolugicnl doccime of 
that «-cliool. His sub5ec£uent tvnrhs, including the 
TJtditrii flS61), Emmiintwii <•<' HunnUun 

('186.JZ and edition of his fathei’s Hm/i/M-. ilsOO; — 
with such le—er but .-timulating books a- the Xiinr/y 
Comti fmd Posihusm (ISG.'i'), of 

WoMf/i (18G9k and perhaps the eaily wiitten but 
posthumou.-jly published JPsva/s on Pilurton — pass 
bejond our proper limit. Even the wiitings named 
do not exhaust Ins publications. But enough has been 
said to recall how vast and vaned was bis influence 
on bis countrymen. "Whether we accept his teaching 
or not, it 18 impossible to deny Mill’s place as oue 
of the foremost writers of his time. 

And this place was thoroughly deserved. To the 
end Mill retained the qualities which were so attrac- 
tively manifested in his earlier writings He could 
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hit hard sometimes He combats Hamilton vigorously, 
characitr of uud tliiiiks propci' to Warm himself to rhet- 
his mri orical boiling-point over Mansel’s denying 
our knowledge of the sense in which God is good. 
But his usual characteristics aie moderation and fair- 
ness, and he never hit below the belt In him were 
presented most favourably the ideas of the extreme 
Eadical school IJadical of course it was in every 
sense of the woid, leady to make a clean sweep of much 
that his countrymen held dear Closely allied to 
French thought, it sliaied the thoioughness and 
doctriiudrisin, as well as the clearness, of its congener. 
To it also Oleiicalisin uas the enemy, and there was 
really no room in its system foi any foim of religion 
That Mill had religious feelings, is to his credit as a 
man, but was a doubtful boon to him as philosopher 
The spirit of this cieed spiead widely and sank deeply, 
Victorian literatnio is full of its intluence and teach- 
ings It suiMved in the coiub.itnc agnosticism of 
Huxley and Tjndall, and has left Us mark on our age 
for good or eiil John Stuait Iilill was the most 
accomplished and most powciful icprcsentative of this 
school, and diiides with Sii "William Hamilton the 
reputation of being foiemosl philosopher of his lime. 

Mill had become head of the India Office before his 
retirement lu 18oS. He sat in Parliament for a few 
Sigh place as years late in life, but did not quite attain the 
owutei position there that might have been antici- 
pated. Long a bachelor, he was powerfully influenced 
by his friendship with Mrs Taylor, whom he married 
in 18,51. Her teaching is said to have done much to 
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retain him in the liationalist iolti, and avion nvledged 
in somewhat extravagant terms in the jtrefaue to 
Stihjedioii of Wow! ii Few who vtndie J lllill in their 
youth can forget the impression he made on them 
The vigour and the clearness, the peiieer courtesy and 
yet insistence on points of weakness c Dn^titute a lesson 
in thought as well as in style. And fi jm rhe naimwer 
standpoint of purely literary judgni'^iit r>ne c.^n have 
little hesitation in giving him the pieuiiei place 
among the speculative writers of hi' day 

Tlie school wluch culminated lu Mill harely sur- 
vived his Io-jS. No immediate leaJ-i sm, reeded to 
svMstanio anything like his place and pO'rioii Per- 
haps Alexander Bain (him came 

nearest to weanng his mantle and his iniioitant 
books ("all later than 185*0 have ceitainly d<ne iniicli 
to systematise and bring to date t'ue docriines of Ein- 
jpiricism. Another powerful recruit of win mi a' dead 
one can speak vath more freedom was Ge ai:e Honry 
Lewes CiyiT-TS). Littimtx't par exLellnnee anthni 
of two rather striking novels — 184-7 1 and 
liosf Blanche, and VioUt (1848) — and of a L'l'c «t 
Gofthc (1855) which is quite a standard woik coii- 
trihutor to endless magazines, and tii't editor of tlie 
FvnrtnigJitlij Be licit , Lewes spent much time on hotli 
scientific and philosophical writing, though he cannot 
be credited with any really original work in either. 
His History of Philosophy, originally published as a 
Biographical History of Bkilof.ophy (1845) : Contti’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences (18.5 ^), Andufle (1864), 
and Problems of Life and Mind (1874 *’y), constitute 
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his claim to lecord heie. Not an original thinker 
of first rank, Lewes was lather a “smart” than a 
deep man. It was always matter of some surprise to 
George Eliot’s friends that she should have taken up 
with Lewes; and Ins influence is understood to be 
responsible for the pedantic terminology in which she 
delighted to clothe her thought dining later years. 
On the other hand, Lewes ceicamly enrumaged aud 
probably suggested hei lirst writing of iiovids In his 
own books, Lewes impresses more favourably than he 
seems to have done in real life He is always read- 
able, and seldom or never disagreeable. That he did 
much for philosophy, pi obably cannot be contended, 
but he was an oll'ective rai'oiitevi', and in his chosen 
department of historical or biogiapliieal writing did 
good service, putting his points always clearly and 
usefully 

Austin’s side of the Benthamite woik was developed 
and supplemented by Sii Ileniy Maine (1 8d2-S3) and 
Influence nf -Tallies Fitzjaiiies Steplien (1829-9-1), 

school latter the son of the Sn James Steplien 

mentioned eailiei in this chapter But as neither of 
these wiiters had been even called to the Bar befoie 
1850, it would be out of place to do moic thau name 
them here. The influence of the School, as noted 
above, after Mill’s death is less an affair of individual 
writers than of a widespread habit of thought, whether 
in the region of jurisprudence or in the larger world 
of general philosophy. In this form its operation was 
important and geneial, and may fairly be said to have 
survived even to our own time 
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One later wiiter, indeed, has not merely attained to 
a pre-eminence greater than Mill's, but has developed 
the teaching of this school of philosophy 

Heibert Spencer ° ^ " 

With a piof undity and a coherence to winch 
Mill could lay no claim T>ut the writings of Herbert 
Spencer (born 1820) belong too manifestly to the next 
generation to allow of nonce here. Social Statics 
was indeed published m 1850, and even before that 
he had written papers on economic and social 
problems But the gieat cycle of books which 
embody his system of Synthetic Philosophy weie not 
begun till long after oui peiiod. 

Divisions are never exhaustive, and Sir James 
Mackinto.sli (1705-1832) does not fit in easily under 
any of our headings. Older tlian James 

iraeUntosh, , , i. , i » 

Mill or Austin, he spent most of his life 
on the higher politics and the higher jurispiadence, 
going for seven years to Bombay in a judicial tuiiclioii, 
and entering Parliament after his return to England 
But he had always the name of a philosophei, and 
during the last year of his life j'ustified it by publish- 
ing his Dissertation on the Progi css ofEthual Philosophy 
(1831), written for the supplemeiitaiy volume added 
to the seventh edition of the Encyclopcvdia Britamiica, 
but left unfortunately incomplete. It may be men- 
tioned that he wrote a short History of England for 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia (3 vols, 1830-32), and had 
worked at a history of the Eevolution of 1688, 
Mackintosh had great reputation among his contem- 
poraries, as has been said, and the Diss •rtatvm shows 
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it was well deserved. Lucid exposition, admirable 
arrangement, and critical judgment of the first order 
are in evidence throughout. It called forth James 
Mill’s Fragment previously mentioned, and has taken 
its place as a standard history of English Ethics As 
a historian of philosophy, if not a philosopher proper. 
Mackintosh could e\idcntly have taken high rank, 
and his style is delightful. His own opinions, so far 
as can be judged fioni the Dissertation,, leaned stiongly 
to eclecticism. Though admitting utility as a test, he 
contended for the separate existence of a moral faculty, 
not innate in its piesent fulness, but capable of giowth 
and development , and this was the contention which 
especially called fortli the diatribe of the elder Mill 
Nor peihajis should Isaac Taylor (1787-1865), llich- 
ard Whately (1787-1863), or lYilham Whewell (1794- 
oiu, iiirffiicn 1866) be classed as membeis of a scliool 
denitiunhn Tayloi' was 0116 of a well-kiiowii family, 
and spent most of his life at Ougar (so associated with 
them), writing theie suchwoiks as ilie Natural Jhsfoig 
of Enthusiasm (1 829), Kistonjof Faniatici'^in 

(1833), Fhysuul Theory of AnotJar Life (183G), de 
His fatlier, and his better-known son, botli boic the 
same name as himself. Archbishop Whately was a 
man of stiong peisonality, who wrote many books on 
clerical and general subjects, including the satirical 
Ehstoiie Douhts (1819), but who comes in here by 
virtue of his excellent manuals on Logic (1826) and 
Ehetone (1828), both enlarged from contributions to 
an Encyclopaedia. William Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was another forceful 
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writer, who contributed equally to the populaiising of 
science and philosophj’, and also ventured into pure 
literature, writing hexameters, translating Hcnwmn 
xmd Dorothea, &c He contributed one of the Brahje- 
uatcr Essays before referred to, but his best-known 
books are \\is Histonj of the hidticiiic Sneaccs 
riulosojihy of the huhntue Sesincts (1840), and per- 
haps Blurahty of Wo'rlds (1853). Whewell was a 
man of encyclopicdic knowledge, and as Master of his 
College delighted to show it. Xone of these men, 
able as all three were, did much to found or build 
up any particular school of thought Eut they iseie 
writers of weight and authority, and must be taken 
into account in reckoning the inlluence of philo- 
sophical writing on English literature. 

Among those who opposed the doctrine of Experi- 
nientalism, one important section followed the lead of 
cuUuiirtf Coleiidge. From 1816 to 1834 Coleridge 
ijhihaojiher dwelt at Higligate, writing little, but pour- 
ing out to admiring hearers those wonderful mono- 
logues which have been described too satirically by 
Cailyle, and more sympathetically by many others 
Auls to Bcflcctioii came out in 1823, Confessions of an 
Enq^inrivy Spirit and the Essay on Method weie post- 
humously published. But it was by spoken rather 
than by written word that Coleridge as a philosopher 
influenced his time. Coleridge, Do Quincey, and 
Carlyle did more than any others to popularise Ger- 
man thought in England, but the latter two kept 
mainly to literatuie, Coleridge alone explored habit- 
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ually the arcana of metaphysics. How gieat was the 
woik so done, a monient’.s leflection will show The 
trim, balanced, hounded speculation of the later 
eighteenth century — the ethics of I'aley, the psychol- 
ogy of Hartley and Priestley — a school of thought 
which survived in the Henth, unite de\ olopment — took 
its death-blow fiom the new philoso])hy. In its place 
came a sense of largeness, distance and mystery , pas- 
sionate feeling that sometimes passed the bounds of 
reason , fervid declamation sometimes perilously near 
to meie ihetoric ; lecognition of the infinite and eter- 
nal as part ot human natuie, and a love of seeing 
things "looming tluongh a haze” The good side was 
Its vindication of man’s spiiilual naluio and kinship to 
the divine, the bad was a disposition to rest content 
with phrases, a piefeieiice of shadowy out line to well- 
dehned fact I’oth sides deiivcd laigely fiom the 
teaching of Coleridge The .illitudes whicli he loved 
were too giddy for most disciples, the thin air he 
breathed insufficient to gi\ e them oxj gen Much of 
the formlessness and want of piecision in modern 
English thought, as well as much of its depth and 
fervour and consciousness of iinnieiibity, seem trace- 
able directly to Colei idgc 

From Kant, and still nioie fioin Schelling, Cole- 
iidge borrowed much of his framework Jhit he built 
iiutierand also Oil the labouis of early Eii”lisli wiiteis 
manner — g^g as on the Fathers, the Schoolmen, 

and the Keoplatonist philosophers — and deliglited 
to clothe his Lhouglit in Elizabethan or Caroline garb. 
It would be iidicnlons to attempt giving a summary 
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of Ins system, that system wliidi was to be expounded 
in the long-dieamcd-of opus niagnvm, and which Ins 
most devoted pupil vainly seeks to weave into an or- 
dered whole. Enough to say that Coleridge, beginning 
as Unitarian and Haitleyan Associatioiiist, ended on 
the loftiest heights of Transcendentalism, and found 
faith in the Trinity less a theological pronounce- 
ment than a philosophical necessity. How he reached 
his conclusions, how he piessed Kant’s antnioiiiics 
into the service of religious philosophy, and leconcilcd 
Subject and Object in one inefl'able unity , how in- 
tuition was called in to suj)pleinent the deliciencics 
of our reasoning faculty, and cfcdvh vhoguc iniclicn 
declared man’s noblest attitude — tliese are things too 
hard for the mere literary historian to recount The 
splendour of Coleiidge’s stj le at its best is more to our 
purpose Purple passages from the Fncml and Bio- 
grapihta Literal in reach the highest summits of philo- 
sophical ihetoric The veiiest agnostic, though too 
cautious to accept his premisses, and too wary to set 
foot in the mazes of Ins metaphysic, cannot but hold 
his bieath as the interminable majestic periods loll on, 
and feel fain to say. Thou peisuadest me to be a mystic ' 
The influence of Coleridge is not to be counted by 
names of discijdes He left no successor, founded no 
njhis direct school. But his thought passed into 
tmtiumj of his age. The heart, even 

more than the intellect, o( the rising generation be- 
came Coleridgean From him comes most that is 
stiong in modern idealism; from him much that is 
weak in our philosophy and religion. The banalities 
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of the pulpit derive horn him, as well as its fieedom. 
The common division between faith and knowledge, 
Ileasoii and Understanding, the intellect and the 
heart — division exemplified even by Tennyson when 
he tells how 

“ A warmth ■« itlnn the hrea=l ■« oiilil melt 
Tile fiee/imj lea^ou’s colder pait. 

And like a man m wrath the heait 
Stood up and an>wer’d, J haiefelt ” — 

this dangerous division comes diiect Irom Coleridge, 
iJaiigerous indeed ' For the soul of man is not built 
111 water-tight compaitments, like Faiaday’s know- 
ledge, and if one faculty can mislead we have no 
security that another may not Coleridge himscU 
knew and admitted this, but he expressed his view 
with perilous latitude, and it has been seized and 
pressed beyond what he would have consented to 
allow. But this IS merely one instance of how his 
seductive speculation tinged and colouied the thought 
of his age, so that many a w liter or picuchci, innocent 
of all acquaintance with Coleridge’s philosojiliy at fiist 
hand, dwells on and disseminates views which, if not 
his in their fulness, aio diawn from ideas on which 
Coleridge loved to dwell, and wdiich he did not always 
succeed in expressing so guaidedly as lo pi event a not 
unnatural misconception 

It may be gathered from the foregoing that Cole- 
ridge’s influence was even more potent in the realm of 
Pupils 0/ applied than in that of pure philosophy 
Coicniigc "Whether this be true or not, it is at least 
ceitain that we cannot point to any immediate dis- 
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ciples in the latter region His iiilhience was eiioi- 
mous, but it WAS general and foimative lathei tlian 
directly didactic. Pcrliaps in philosophy tlie iieaicst 
approach to a successor uas Frederick Denison 
Mauiice (1805-72), who again might ho considered 
lather tlieologian than philosophei Yet as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Canihiidge, as a stiemious 
opponent of Mansel, and as author of ^fornl aixl Mchi- 
physical Philusoplty (1850 seq), he may come hero 
lather than in the last division ol this chaptei. It 
was under Coleridge’s influence that Maui ice cpiitted 
Unitarian views and liteiaiy work — he had wiitteu 
a novel Eustace Coimay (18‘14), and for some time 
edited the Athciuvinn — to take oideis m the Chiuch 
of England. Mauiico was a piominent liguic of his 
day, a friend and guide to uicii like Chailes Kingsley 
and Tom Hughes, a leader in social questions, a pio- 
lific writer, and, some would say, an influential thinker, 
hut in ])hilosophy proper his work can haidly be held 
important. More valuable, in pine philosophy at 
least, has been the woik of his yeai-mate Pev. James 
Martiiieau (born 1805), at one time Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Manchester New College, of whom it can 
here be .“said only tliat his books reveal one of the most 
massive intellects of his time With these may be 
mentioned William Archer Butler (1814-48), whose 
short life barely allowed him to justify his election 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Trinity College, 
Dublin, by beginning an admirable senes of Lcctarc', 
on Ancient Plnlosophy (published 1856) , and John 
Daniel Morell (1816-91), author of a useful History 
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of Philosophy iii the Nineteenth Century (1846). But 
the connection of these last with Coleiidge, it must be 
confessed, is somewhat remote. 

In the case of the “ Scottish School ” no such diffi- 
culty piesents itself We heie find a icgular pio- 

gressioii, the torch handed on from beaier 

iicottiith {School , ^ 

to bearei Dugald Stowait (1/5. >-1828) 

and Thomas Blown (1778-1820) both come into our 
period, though peihaps moie piopeily belonging to 
the generation before. Prom 1810 to 1820 they 
were joint-piofcssois in Edinbuigh Stewart’s accom- 
plished teaching had done much to cieale the Edm- 
burgh school of thought , he wiote the metaphysical 
“Dissertation” corresponding to that on Ethics by 
Mackintosh, and so late as 1828 published his Phil- 
osophy of the Act ue and Jloial Pona's Blown aided 
by lectures of remaikable subtlety, ilealmg mainly 
with psychological questions, on a more oi less 
Hartleyan basis His early death robbed philosophy 
of a brilliant intellect Slightly junioi to him uas 
Dr John Abeicrombie (1781-1844), a medical man 
whose Piujini 1 / ronainiiiy the Jnfdhctval Povas 
(1830) and Philotyophy if the Moial Fechnys (183.-!) 
weie considerable contiibutions fioin one paitly an 
outsider. These writers represent the early oi 
upward progress of the school to which they belong, 
a progress which culminates in the teacher next to 
be named. 

Sir William Hamilton (17S8-185C) was a true 
leader of thought. Born of good family, he studied 
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at Oxford, astounding the examiners theie hy “ ]iro- 

fessing” the whole woiks of Aristotle for 

Hamilton , . , i -i 

his degiee — a venture somewhat less 
dangerous then than it would probably be now. Called 
to the Scottish bar, he scarcely attempted practice, 
devoting himself instead to prodigious reading, especi- 
ally among the Schoolmen and the then hardly known 
philosophers of Germany. In 1820 the death of 
Brown and resignation of Stewart vacated the chair 
of Moral Philosophy; but the electors prefeired to 
Hamilton his friend and fellow - Oxonian Wilson 
(“Christopher Hoith”), mentioned eailier m this 
volume as a hteiary man, hut who certainly was not 
Hamilton’s equal as a thinker. Hamilton, however 
(who next year obtained a minor cliair, that of 
History), boie no grudge, and was frequently seen 
among “ the Pi ofessoi’s ” audience, vigorously applaud- 
ing his fervid declamation. Hot till 1836 did Hamilton 
find his place, hy obtaining the still more suitable 
Chaii of Logic and Metaphysics Por eighteen years 
he lectured, drawing round him yearly increasing 
numbers of enthusiastic disciples Accounts given 
of his class remind us of the days of Abelard or the 
Eevival of Leaining. Prizes were given by vote, 
essays and disputations went on as in a L'^niveisity of 
the Middle Ages. Old and young, cleric and layman, 
student and man of the world, all flocked to the great 
instructor Death came after a paralytic stroke, 
followed by a period of uncertain health, but removed 
him when still in the zenith of his fame, and except 
for bodily weakness still master of Ins powers. 
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Hamilton’s greatest work was done orally He 
spent immense time and labour on his edition of 
style and Eoid’s Works (1846 ; enlarged later), 
method. ^hicli, With magazine ai tides collected 
as Discussions (1852), and the posthumously edited 
Lectures, exhausts his literary output This is not 
the place to discuss his famous do'^trine of the 
“ Unconditioned ” Suffice it to say that, claiiiiiiig to 
start from Eeid as oiigiiiator of his school, and find- 
ing 111 that writei’s foimula nt “ commoii-‘.ensc ” a 
meaning which it is pretty safe to say w.is never 
intended, Hamilton finished by leaiiiig on this humble 
basis an edifice of stateliest proportions, obviously 
intended to sustain compaiison with the master- 
building of Kant himself. Whether the structure 
is top-heavy, let philosophical ciitics say It is cer- 
tainly expressed (to diop metaphoi) in teimiiiology 
the most uncouth conceivable. Such teimmology 
may be necessary , metapliysic need not obey the 
canons of beltcs Icitrcs But Hamilton’s language 
does not seem quite to reach ns end It lias the 
crabbedness of Aiistotlc without its dearness If a 
special vocabulary is to be employed, making a page 
of metaphysics lead almost like a page of Euclid, 
we might at least expect geometiical lucidity and 
proportion. That these results were not obtained, 
tbe disputes between his disciples as to actual 
meaning, the complaints of antagonists like Jolm 
Stuart Mill, seem sufficiently to establish 
Yet there is fascination in the very slilfness and 
obscurity of his style. He seems dealing witli 
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matters hardly to he expressed in plain words, grap- 
jmpnsstoii phng With ideas almost moie than mortal, 
proiiiiccti secret of the universe seems on 

the point of being expounded , hearers m his class 
no doubt felt that it was being actually laid baie 
One masters the technical terms, eager to apprehend 
his exact meaning Then the profuse quotations 
suggest literary omiiLscience Proclus and riotimis, 
Averiocs and Avicenna, are as familiar as Plato and 
AiistoDle Ancient and modern, prose- writer or poet, 
nothing seems hid from linn Put his special delight 
IS to unearth from some obscure Schoolman a sentence 
which sums up the veiy pith and iimriow of hiis 
own speculation, or a veise so apposite that one half 
suspects it made up by the wiitor hiinselt — 

“ At ilia Men-, v.ili ' qii.ili-. est, 

CoMpect.i cm «t.int oiiiui.i 
In singulis qusc peispicit 
QiuBcunque sunt in -iiiigulis, 

Et singulomm singulis ” 

Hamilton’s teaching raised the “ Scottish School ” to 
highest fame Learneis came from all parts of the 
mioweiiof country His disciples were many and bril- 
iiamiiton liant. James Frederick Ferrier (1808-64), 
one of the most brilliant of all, wrote much for Bind - 
iiood, reproduced exactly the earlier stages of Hamil- 
ton’s own life, hut ended by becoming Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at St Andrews. His InstiUitfs of 
MHaj)Iiy>,ir (1854) reveal a thinker of verve and subt- 
lety, who did not fear to stateidealisni iii its boldest 
terms, and sought to define these with geometucal 
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exactness. He was a nephew of the novelist named 
in last chapter James M'Cosh (1811-94) earned 
his master’s teaching to Ireland and America, and 
IS well known by his Eo'a an nation of Mill and many 
other woiks TTeiiiy Longuevillc Mansel (1S20-'71_), 
afterwaids Dean of St rani’s, combined spaikling 
wit with profound thoiight Ills assertion of the 
relativity of our knowledge of the Creator gave of- 
fence to many beside the orthodox, and, as we have 
seen, drew on linn the stiicture.s of J. S. Mill 
klansel’s edition oi “ Aldiich ” ( 1 849), his Pi ohijo- 
mena Loijico (1851), and his MiinjiJujsm article m 
the eighth edition of the JJncyilojicnhi' Britanmca — 
with several later books, including the famous Bainp- 
ton Leclnrii for 1858 — aie still familiar to the student 
Of Alexander Campbell Fiaser (bom 1819), successoi 
to Hamilton’s chan, and eclitoi of Berkeley's works; 
Thomas Spencer Baj lies (1823-87), riote.ssor of Logic 
at St Andrews, John Veitch (1829-94), poet and 
philosopher, biograiiher of Hamilton, and co-editoi 
with Mansel of his ZcitoKs, and Henry Calderwood 
(1830-07), lately rrofe->soi of iloial Philosophy in 
Edmbuigh University, it wcie impioper heie to 
speak Then namc.^ will show how Hamilton’.s .seed 
fell into fiuitful soil, and came up iii many foiin.s 
even to our own day 

Writers of the “Scottish School" introduced a 
robuster note into contemporary thought. The 
innmnceo/ mysticisiii of Colcridge, the nerveless grasp 
thiiichooi illusory reasoning of many of his fol- 

lowers, found no favour in then eyes But they 
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joined hands against the common enemy, and re- 
inforced the Highgate contingent with fighting men 
of proved mettle. Like the Coleridgeans, they were 
great students of German, which gradually became 
the armoury from which philosophical weapons were 
mainly borrowed This habit of drawing freely fioni 
German sources ranks as the mam feature of the 
time, and continues so even till now The blood- 
relationsliip between Teutonic thought and our own 
IS a fact of very gieat moment, and has survived 
many satirical attacks, and much natural preference 
for the perspicuity and elegance of French writers. 
Ill the commonweal of liteiary Lurope, racial dis- 
tinctions should have no place l>ut we cannot alter 
facts, and the one just mentioned has to be fairly 
reckoned with. 

Before leaving philosophy, mention may be made 
of some authors whose books, though not precisely 
stviipiuioso- philosophical, had large inlhience on specu- 
phuMivnun Jative thought. Thomas Bobert Malthus 
(1766-1834) deserves note, not for his niiich-deciied 
Essay on the Pi tncipfe of Populatwn (1798), which 
belongs to an older generation, but for hi'^ much later 
Inqiniy vnto the Nature and Proyn'ss of Ih at (1815) 
and Pnneiples of Pohtwal Economy (1820). llobeit 
Owen (1771-1858) attracted much attention by his 
Neio Vww of Society (1813) and his socialistic experi- 
ments, at a time when the meaning of this last word 
was hardly understood. David Eicardo (1772-1823) 
corresponded with and followed up the ideas of Mal- 
thus, and published in 1817 his Pnanylrs of Political 
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Economy and Taxation, a work that may be consuleied 
the starting-point of the “Dismal Science” in its 
existing form George Combe (1788-1858), a follower 
of Gall, or rather of Spiuzhemi, introduced to the 
English public the so-called science of Phrenology, 
and also wrote a book of coiisu lei able importance 
named Tlie Constitution of Mam (1828) 

Theology, “ queen of the sciences,” has had hard 
allowance during this Century Often declared to 
rmimriHiueaf havc 110 existcncc, it 13 at best meiitionod 
thaiioqy apology, and even its votaries seek 

to dissimulate a passion which used to be matter of 
pride. Like “dogma,” it has passed from being a title 
of honour to being a teini — shall we say? — of con- 
tempt. With its abstruser icaclies, its more scholastic 
concepts and divisions, these pages ha\ e of course no 
concern. But as theology in its bioader sense powei- 
fully influences the thought of an age , as it directly 
affects the minds, and theiefoic the wiitings, of men 
whatever their cieed , no apology is made for devoting 
space to it heie Tins is the moie necessary because 
the theological movements of oui peiiod were numeious 
and iinpoitant, and reacted in inaikcd tashion on most 
forms of liteiature. Some account of these, or rather 
of the writings to which they gave birth, will htly 
conclude this chapter. 

A recent book, “Collections and Eecollections,” 
draws a sombre picture of the state of religion and 
morals in England at the end of last Century 
Students of that epoch know that the colours are 
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not laid on too rlaikly. It was a time of low aims, 
hwngehmi and debased standards of life Things had 
rtmooz somewliat improved by tlie time our period 
begins At Court and in hmh life amelioration might 
lag, blit 111 the middle-class it was already conspicuous. 
I'o asciibe a change of so geneial a kind to theology 
may seem whimsical and fai-fetched Yet theie can 
be little doubt that this nioveiiient, coming as it did 
fioni the gieat mass of the nation rather than fiom any 
special leaders, uas mainly due to the E\ angelical lle- 
vival No doubt that cause iteelf uas conditioned liy 
facts which lay deeper than any strata of popular le- 
hgion. But the historian must bo content to deal with 
piienomeiici The evident circiimstanees in this case, 
which no amount of special pleading can get ovei, are 
that a reaction toward greater puiity ot life and maiiiieis 
synchronised with a quickening of the popul.ii con- 
science, and that this took the foim of what is called 
Evangelicalism. The names of Hannah Jloie, William 
Wilberfoice, Charles Simeon, Eobeit Hall, John Fostei, 
and Legh liiclimoiid — not to niontioii the poetry ol 
Cowper and the purely theological works of John 
Newton and others — are proof suflicient that this 
movement existed, and that it reflected itself in litera- 
ture, with quite appreciable result, though rather beloie 
the date we have now under view. 

It IS interesting to remember that all the great 
men about to be named were brought up under 
Evangehcal influence That influence moulded then 
most susceptible years But, as modern ideas crept 
in, a division of impulse made itself felt. The 
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younger men tended to adopt one or other of two con- 
Brmdfhwth Aictiiig lines of tliouglit, which are known 
and High respectively as the Broad Church and High 
Church views. So much has been wiitteii 
about each of these — the histoiieal development of each 
will he so familiar to all leaders — that it seems better 
heie not to class wiiteis sepaiately, biiu as before to 
follow chronological order The seipience and contem- 
poraneity of the two schools, sometimes foigotten when 
they are treated separately, will thus lie kept in sight 
And after all it is ii ith the men as men, or rather as 
waters, that we aic concerm-d, more than with their 
place in a theological party 

John Keble (1792-186C) has been previously men- 
tioned as a poet. IIis most valuable literaiy work 
was either poetry or ciiticism of poetry. 
But as an inliuencei of others he must 
come in here, since to Ins initiative the “ High 
Church” moveniciit was due. First at OAfoid, then 
at Huisley, he gathered louiid liini a band of devoted 
disciples. Mho vainly sought 1o foice him into a more 
prominent position. Ills wise counsel, liis steadfast 
moderation, kept the party togethei in its daikest 
hour, and to the end he retained his position as chief 
authority. From where he himself drew his ideas, 
which exercised so potent and transforming an effect, 
it were hopeless to consider here, beyond noting the 
influence of the Bomantic Poets on Ins own swei't but 
restricted poetical gift. As a prose writer he is re- 
membered mainly by his Sermons, of whicli that on 
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National Apostacy (1833) may be taken as one of the 
most striking both in itself and for its results 

Augustus William Haie (1'792-1834) is the next on 
our list Oxonian and conntiy rector, he published 
little but sermons, except that he co- 
Awfuatmiittie with liis brother Julius in a book 

which made much stir, Guesses at Truth (1827), which 
appeared without the writers’ names This book, 
largely following Coleridge’s lead, did much to famil- 
iarise English readers with German criticism, and 
particulaily with broader views of Biblical inspiration. 
He himself, his wife Maria Leycestcr, and the other 
members of a remaikable family, aie painted for us in 
the numerous writings of the later Augustus Hare 
(born 1834), the well-known biographer and travel- 
w liter of our own day 

Between the brotheis Hare comes llenn Dickson 
Hampden (1793-1808), afterwaids Bishop of Herefoid 
Oxonian too, his “Bampton Lectures” of 

llampdtn ^ nnn •> till ni-i 

1832, his election to the headship of St 
Mary Hall and to the chairs of Moral Philosophy and 
Divinity, but above all his nomination as Bishop, 
formed the occasion of furious piotests by the High 
Church party. Besides his Bampton Lectures, he was 
author of seveial books on divinity and philosophy, 
none of which need now be particularised 
Julius Charles Hare (1795 - 1855) was a more 
forceful writer than his brother. Educated at 
, , Cambridge, he became Eector of Hurst- 
monceaux and afterwards Archdeacon of 
Lewes ; and he married a sister of Frederick Maurice. 
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Aftei translating Fouqnc’s Sintram (1820'), and with 
Ins brother writing Guesvs at Truth (1827), he co- 
operated with Thiilwall in translating Niebuhr (1828 
scq), and published in 1829 his own Viiultcatwn of 
Niebuhr’s History A recognised paity leader, his 
later publications were mainly Sermons or “ Charges, ’ 
the latter especially being influential on his time. 
But he also wiote a IaJc (1848) of his curate Stei- 
ling, which had a curious fate. As John Sterling 
(1806-43), though a biight and winsome peisonality, 
hardly requires separate mention as a wiitei in these 
pages, it may be sufiicient to name him heie, and to 
note the curious fact that he wrote a novel called 
Coninyshy and a tragedy called Si in ford, anticipating 
in each case bettei known pcifoiniances Steilings 
widened views clashed with even llaie’s ocleotici.sni, 
and the Life written by Hare dwelt so much on this 
one aspect of Sterling’s work that Cailyle was moved 
to write that infinitely more remarkable Lfc of St'f- 
hng (1851) which will immortalise the short-lived 
subject, and in connection with which, it is not 
improbable, Julius Hare himself will be chiefly 
remembered 

Next 111 order should be named Arnold and Thirl- 
wall, already dealt with under the head of Ili-stoiy; 

and Walter Farquhar Hook (1798-1875), 
a noil-papal High-Churchman, author of 
a Church Dictionary (1842) and other works of 
ecclesiastical biography. Then we come to Edward 
Bouverie Pusey (1800-82) Of good family, and 
Oxford training, Pusey was through life a University 
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magnate, residing tlieie except during two yeais of 
early study in Germany It is curious to think 
that Pusey’s debut was made as expounder ot German 
theology, and that he inclined suspicion of undue 
laxity in his own opinions To the last he retained 
his interest in this subject , but it need hardly be said 
that he had no sympathy with “ liationahsui,” to a 
study of which his earliest puldication was devoted 
In Keble he found a fiiend and adviser It was at 
the latter’s suggestion that the famous “ Tiacts lor tlie 
Times” weie begun (in 183.5), a venture of wliicli 
Pusey and Kewman weic chief supporteis Pusey, 
by this time llegius Professor of llelirew, played a 
prominent part in the discussions whicli followed 
“ The great man,” as Nowmaii loved to call him, w as a 
tower ot strength, both for learning and for sobiiet} 
of judgment, and it was not inaptly that the school, 
even before Newman's secession, became known as 
Puseyite. Besides tlic Tiacts, Pusey edited the Os-JunJ 
Library of the FaHur'i (begun 18 >G), tianslatmg for it 
Auyuitinc’s Conf't-yKnis and other woiks. Tiact 90 
was condemned in 1841, in 1843 Pusey was suspended 
fiom preaching before the Univeisity, and in 1845 
Newman joined the Chuich of Pome Under these 
and other blows the party staggered, but Keble and 
Pusey rallied and kept them together. In later days 
Pusey became prosecutor instead of prosecuted. The 
University Commission of 1852 was a sore blow, the 
Gorham judgment and the rationalistic teaching of 
Jowett and others wounded him to the quick. But 
he remained faithful to the Church of England, 
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defending \vhn.t he deemed lier faith by speech and 
writing, lestiaining as far as possible the excesses of 
Ins own folio wois, while sternly refusing any coin- 
pioinise with the enemy. In the evening of life his 
public work was cliiedy liteiaiy, while in private he 
was the trusted confidant and f.ahei - confessor to 
younger men llis private hfe was saintly, even 
beyond the veigo of asceticism. Ele\en yeais of 
married life left him a widower foi lus leniaining 
days Penance and mortificatimi weie familiar to 
him, and lus ch.uity was iimnihLeiit. Ills best woik 
was done as p-u'ty leader, but Ins wiitings ranged 
from a Cc(tuIo(jiic uj llihuw Mannsi i qtts (1835) to a 
Uominciitarij on, the Minor Fro^jkds (1860-77) A 
pamphlet ou CoUerjinlc oiid Pioji'^Homl Ttuchnuj 
(1854) is valualile tiom an academic slandpoint 
Gentle and allectioiiate by nature, Piisey outlived the 
haishness of coiitiovei«y, and has left perhaps the 
puiest leputation of any one connected with the 
Oxtoid Movenieiit l!nt ecclesiastical couilict made 
gieat inroad on his time for woik, and he has 
bequeathed less liteiaiy record than many men of 
inferior ability 

John Henry Newman (1801-90), a few months 
Pusej’s junioi, was a bi other -fellow at Oiiel Eaily 
seeking clerical work, he became vicar of St 
Maiy’s, published his book ou the A i mas 
(1833), and wiote several hymns printed in Lym Ajm- 
tolica (1 834). “ Lead, Kindly light ' ” in pai ticulai, was 
composcil during a vo) a”e in the Mediteri aiiean Trarts 
for the Times revealed lus full powei,and made him iii 
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some respects the real leader of the Tractarian move- 
ment Against Home he protested vigorously, while 
vindicating the catholicity of the Anglican Church 
But the condemnation of Tract 90 in 1841 was fol- 
lowed by the resignation of his chaige in 1843, and in 
1845 he was received into the Chureh of Bome. 
Beyond the Trncts and successive volumes of very fine 
sermons, he had as yet published little For the next 
few years not much was heard of him, hut A/iffI (imi 
Difficultly^ (1850) and Cftholicism in Emjlnnd (1851) 
showed that his pen retained its old power An in- 
cautious sentence of Charles King-ley’s provoked the 
masterly Ajpolorjin to titn sun (18G4), which caused a 
reaction of opinion in his favour All these }('<iis he 
wolked quietly at Birmingham, in the Oiatoiy of S. 
Philip Ken, but about 1870 he took a prominent pait 
against Manning and the Ultramontanes. In spite of 
this he received the caidmal’s hat in 1870, and for 
some ten years more li\ed in high honour, once at 
least levisiting Oxfoid aftci "-o long absence. Besides 
books mentioned, he mote many others, including two 
historical loinances, a poem called The Dieam of 
Gerontius (1865), a jdiilosophic treatise entitled The 
Grammm of Assent (1870), and many volumes of 
sermons and lectures All sliow the same tiuished 
style, clearness of thought, subtlety of argument, and 
vigour of conception and handling 

Newman was not only the greatest of the Tractarian 
writers, but one of the very greatest writers of his 
time. Perhaps Carlyle alone could be set up against 
him as a master of English prose. Comparison be- 
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tween the two is impossible, and no one would claim for 
nuhinaii/ Newman the titanic force of Carlyle’s vol- 
2 )ower canic Utterance, any more than they would 
claim for Carlyle the silver beauty of Newman’s writ- 
ing As a master of English Newman is supei b While 
Carlyle’s effects are obtained by means the most brutal 
and violent, Newman’s are reached by an art v'hicli 
conceals art He iie\ci po-^es, iievei mouths, never 
stoops to maltreat the Queen s English. If there be a 
fault, it IS the super-subtle delicacy of his latioeinative 
process, but limpid cleainess of stile goes fai to 
redeem this AVith his meiits as a theologian ue have 
fortunately nothing to do, as a stylist his place is 
among the highest Ho may not impress the popular 
ear, for he seldom indulges in deliberate fine writing. 
He regards the end of an aigunieiit, not llie lueaiis, 
and must be judged of as a vliole, not by isolated 
passages Indeed, Ins influence as a writer has not 
been commcnsuiate with his alnluy. The man New- 
man IS better known than the author. His books may 
not have enough solid matter in them to withstand the 
attack of oblnion But so fai as manner goes, so fai 
as iniie style, untouched by gaiish excess or gaudiness 
of description, can make a writei immoital, Newman is 
secure of immortality 

One year younger than Newman was Nicholas 
Patrick Wiseman (1802-65), afterwards Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, who wiote many 
theological books, founded the Bnllin lit i icw 
(1836), and was the occasion of a manifestation of 
aiiti-papal feeling on his assuming the title conferred 
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by the Heatl of Lis Church liich.ard Hurrell Fronde 
(1803-36), another fellow of Oiiel, was a close fiieiid 
of Newman’s, and wiote one or two of the Truth , but 
his early death extinguished a genius which may ha\e 
been equal to that of his brother the histoiian John 
Kitto (1804-54) was a popular wiitei of leligiou^ 
books, such as the Futorinl Bible (1838) and Buhuxul 
IlisLury of Palcdine (1840), and edited the Jouinnl 
of Hacrrdj I/dciutii'ie (1848 siq), pubh-hed by Cli.iiles 
Knight. He had the misfortune to be stone-deaf, and 
took no part in theological coutrovei -y 

Samuel Wdberforce (1805-73), son of the eminent 
Evangebcal, devoted his youth to cleiical woik, ha\ mg 
no university connection fioni the lime ho 
wuhi/oM finisiied Ills undeigiadiuite caieei at Ovtoid 
till he became Bishop of the diocese ^Meantime he 
had been curate, roctoi, iiiial dean, aichdoaeon, canon 
(of Winchester), couit chaplain, and Dean of West- 
minster. This wide experience g.ivo him gieat know- 
ledge of affairs and strong parochial interests, and 
administration was his best point Skilful, astute, 
even “ saponaceous ” in maimer, the Bishop of Oxford 
has been painted by many hands, and given use to 
many literary bon-niots. His encounters with Lord 
Westbuiy have become historical, while the “ Bishop ” 
in Lolluar will probably preserve his memory longest 
Wilberforce maintained close relations with the Trac- 
taiian school, but db extra rather than from witliin 
As a writer he did little, the Infe irml Journuh of 
Hmry Murtyn (1837), stories called Ayulhos (1839) 
and Itucicy Island (1840), with a History of tli£ 
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Amencan Glimch (1844) and his share iii wilting his 
lather’s Lije, being his chief contributions. But he 
influenced men who wrote, and his biight wit kept 
up a family tradition He was killed by a fall from 
his horse, not long after being promoted to the see of 
Winchester. 

The year 1805 gave birth to several other theological 
writers. But Mauiice and Dr Martineau have been 

Mantuwj, mentioned already, and there remains hut 

and(iihu> name h’laneis William Newman, brother 
of the Cardinal (1805-97). Of him it can here be 
said only that the spiiit of the age dio\e him on an 
opposite couise fiom his biothei’s, and that he wrote 
The Soul (1849) and J’hasmil Finth (135.)), works of 
ultra-liberal tone One yeai juiiioi Mas Henry llogers 
(1800-77), congregational minister, who controver- 
sially attacked Newman’s just-mcntioiied books, and 
whose Eclipse of Fwlh (1852) was long deemed a 
model of vigoious polemic. And then we come to 
Henry Edward Manning (1808-92), anotlier of the 
Oxford party Ecllow of Merton and contiibutor to 
Tracis for the 7'j//(('s, friend ot Newman and related by 
marriage to Wilborforce, Manning joined the Church 
of Borne in 1851, and speedily rose there to high 
office Siding with the Ultramontane party, he 
became estranged from Newman, succeeded Wiseman 
at Westminster in 1865, supported strongly the In- 
fallibility decree in 1870, and was made a cardinal in 
1875. Later he laboured much on social questions, 
and made an impressive and honoured figure in 
London society He wiote many sermons and theo- 
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logical tractatc-fi, and tlie Anglican pulpit sustained a 
severe loss when he left it. 

Henry Alford (1810-71), a Cantab, afterwards Dean 
of Canterbury, was pre-eminently a tyjie of the mod- 
ern literary clergyman. Eesides populai hymns and 
verses, he wrote magazine articles innumeiable, and 
edited the Contcmfiorafij Review, but is best known by 
his notes to the Greek Testament (first volume, 1844) 
Edward Harold llrowne (1811-91), Divinity Professor 
at Cambridge, Bishop of Ely and (after Wilberforce) 
of Winchester, wrote many non-party tieatises, notably 
one on the Thirty -nine Articles (1850). William 
George Ward (1812-82), one of the most interesting 
figures in the Oxford Movement, biilliani, humorous, 
with a Puck-like love of Stirling up dilhcult questions, 
wrote one famous book, the Lhul nj a Uki i4ian 
Church (1844), which cost him his Fellowship at 
Balliol and his Unneisity careei Iteceived into the 
lioman Church, he edited for some time the Dublin 
Remew, lived latterly on his estate in the Isle of 
Wight, and was commemorated in a sonnet by his 
attached friend Lord Tennyson 

The importance to literature of this troubled time 
of wrangling and contention must (‘veuse dispio- 
Efccisou portioiiate length ol recital It will be 
literature large a plucc in ineii’s thoughts 

at this stage was .taken by theological contioversy. 
Theology in the ’Thirties, Geology iii the ’h'ortics, were 
bugbears to ffonest souls; and the foimer swallowed 
up even the latter, developing into a general un- 
settling of men’s minds. That such a process should 
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leave no inaik on literature would be indeed 
improbable Accordingly, we find theological ideas 
and passwords becoming current com in popular 
writing to a degree unparalleled even in times of 
storm like the Eeformation Hence the necessity of 
sketching, however briefly, the foregoing lives , hence 
the value to a literary student of some knowledge of 
their outlines The Tractaiian and Eioad Church 
movements in the Church of England, regarded fiom 
this point of view, assume the dignity and the interest 
of national events 

While the life of tlie Church of England was thus 
distracted and troubled, that of the Churcli of Scotland 

scotm was a prey to still more internecine dissen- 

lUnmiy Culminating in the “Disruption’’ of 

1843. Dining yeais of conflict which preceded that 
event, abstrusest questions of theology had been dis- 
cussed coravi popvlu by some of the acutest intellects 
in the kingdom. In Scotland yet moic universallj' 
than in England theological discussion swayed men’s 
hearts and minds. “A fiee Chinch in a fiee State,” 
as Montalembert and Cavour afteiwaids phrased it, 
appealed to memories of the past as to resentment of 
state interference lu the present, and it may safely be 
said that the main engrossment of Scottish literature 
during this latter portion of our penod was theological 
and polemical. 

The leader in this prolonged controversy was Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847). Competent critics have spoken 
of Chalmers in terms of almost idolising admiration. 
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It is difficult to realise this impression now As a 
pulpit or platform orator he was clearly 
very great. But Ins writings, for e\ ample 
his “Bridgewater Treatise” (ct ante), with a title too 
long to quote, strike one as contaiiiiiig somewhat 
more of turgid rhetoiic than of leal eloquence Pos- 
sibly this is not unusual with the writing of oiators. 
Chalmers was also a great statesman — too gieat for 
comprehension by the Queen’s ill-athised adiisers — 
profoundly interested in economic and social problems, 
and deviser of that Sustentation Fund, or general 
pooling of stipends, which did so much to ensure 
financial success to the new organisation. He died 
only four years after the exodus of 1843, labouring to 
the last both at Chinch aflairs and at Ins posthum- 
ously published InstiMe’i of Tliedlorjy 
The captains of the “Free” Cluiich — some younger 
leaders of the still “Established” section which re- 
mained in possession of the tempoiidities — 
with one or two representatives of other 
bodies, cherishing a chaiacteristically intense life of 
their own — gave to literature wliat time could be 
snatched from moie laborious and responsible duties 
Bui, with the single exception of Hugh Miller (ante, 
p 150), it can scarcely be claimed that any of their 
publications, prior at least to 1850, demand attention 
on the ground of purely literary value. 

The reader has now had put before him, so far as 
imperfect guidance would allow, materials for a rough 
sketch of how the Eomantic Triumph affected the 
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literature of our own conntiy We have traced its 
woi kings 111 poetry and in prose, in imagni- 

ConJmmn , , , , , , , 

ative literatiiie and didactic, in the pages 
of verse-writers and novelists, historians and men of 
science, philosophers and theologians Some attempt 
has been made to indicate how much English letters, 
in vaiious departments, weie affected by the operation 
of the same causes in other countries. What leiiiains 
of this volume will be devoted to showing in more 
detail, within the limits of knowledge still more im- 
perfect, how the Triumph of the Eomantic llovenient 
during the same half-century affected l a ng ua ges and 
literatures other than our own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB ROMAKTIC TRIUMPH IN PRANCE. 

OBIGIK OP BOUANTIC MOVEMENT — LTTBRATUUE OP THE RESTORATION — 
VnOB DIFFUSION OF MOVEMENT — LiVMARTINB’s FIRST VOLUME — 
CHINNIER AND DEIi IG^K — BER VNGl R — TR VNST VTIONS — PROSE 
ISUITEHS* LAMENNUS, CONSTANT, COrRIEU — IMloM 's'sION Vij RE- 
MEWBRS — UNIVTUSITY LEVDl-RS. ‘MCLLMAIN, (U I/JOT, COUMN — 
DIaCTPLES OP COUSIN — HTaTORY. MICHVL’D, BMUME, 8I«MONDI, 
THIERRY, MICHELET, THIbRS — SOCIALlsriO atHOOL — N \Tl 11 VL 
SCIENCE — VICTOR HUGO — “ HERNANI * — bNOLI^U AC TORS IN 
V \niS — RBVOLL 1 CON IN VERSE — FRBPDOM AND SONORITY — 
CHIEl EARLY VUITlNG'i — CHVBVCTEIl OF Ula UORK. — OTHER 
ROMANTICS — VIGNY — PObT AND NONELTST — SAIMJ BLL\h — 
MUSSET — WORK AND LIlUfATIONS — C VUTIEB — SlUtNCiTH OF 
HIS WORK — BI (.INNINGS 01 CUVNGB — lAWRIINL — UlS RIAL 
IMPORTANCE— MINOR VERSE — STENDHAL — FJCllON. B\I/VC — HIS 
LIFE — HIS W(HIKS — THEIR SUJlJfcCr — UIS MPTIIOD — ^IMS AND Ills- 
SULT8 — DUM\S — CRITICISM OP DLMAS — HIS KIGHTI LL PI VCb — 
GFORCB SAND — CHARACTI RTSATION OP HER WORK — ST\LE AND 
SHORTCOMINGS — M^RIM^I- — EDCiNB SUB — J VNIN—BERV UID — KAKR 
— SUMM\RY: TRANSITION TO DRAMA — BRIEF OK ROM VNTIC 

DRAMA — INHFRENT DRAWBACKS — RIWL DIMMllISIa — COMfcHY 
SCRIBE — OTHER VRIfLRf* OP COMFDl — WRIIMO OF CRITICISM — 
JOUBBRT, AND OTHERS — PUBLICISTS — ^PROUDHON — LOUIS BLANC — 
L VCORDATRB — MONTALBMBERT — THE OUBRINS — OZ VNAM — WOMEN- 
IVBITER8 — LATER HISTORIANS — TOCQUBVILLB— COMTE — HIS SYSTEM 
—HIS GREAT WORK — ITS ABIDING VALUE — CONCLUSION — INFLU- 
ENCE OF FRENCH WRITERS — CAUSES OF GRATITUDE — PASSAGE 
TO GERMANY. 


France, centre and focus of the revolutionary spirit 
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in Europe, was late in applying herself to literary 
„ , lebelhou^ Hei chief energies had other 

Orujniof ° 

Bamaiitu Outlet The Terror with its scenes of 
iroiemiiit carnage, the luiid stage-play of Napoleon’s 
wars, left men little time oi wish to cultivate letters 
Yet liteiary stiriings and stiiviiigs existed even 
during those times of bloodslicd Eailier lolumes 
of this series must tell how the reaction against 
Classicism began , liow tlie impulse given by Itoiisseau 
shaped the romance of Saint-Pieiie and the meditation 
of Chateaiibiiand, while new scones and new modes 
of thought weie introduced to Erencli leaders by the 
descriptions of Madame de Stael. Led by dangerous 
destiny to the van of internatioii.il conflict, Erance 
became perforce fiuiiiliaiised with foieign names and 
habits of speech England and Geiinaiiy, in paiticu- 
kr, weie seen to possess liteiatuies unlike those of 
Latin race.s, yet deseiving study Tlie gieat Emperor 
slept with “ OsiSian ” under Ins pillow Shakespeare 
and Goethe found students among the readers of 
Corneille and llacine Before the end of the First 
Empire, the literary .soil of Erance had been deeply 

^ Petit cle JulleMlle, Jli'-lonc di la Jaiajm il la liUnatmcfian^ai 
voL Ml (Paii-s, 18^9) liiuucUcic, Manvtl dc Clubtoiic dc la litUi 
ture fran^aiiiC (l\u is, 1S08 , Kill'll -h tiaii'.liition baiiie jeai) Lan&o 
Histone dc la lUta aim c ant^ai^e (P<uib, 1896). Demogeut, the sah 
(Paris, 1892) Charpentier, La ViUirature Jran^axae au dijc^^nenvah 
sitde (Pans, 1875} Gautier, Histone da louuintismc (Pans, 1895) 
Samte-Beuve, Portiaiis i^ontefaipoiainSi 3 ^ul^ (X’uns, 1847, new 
edition, 1855), Poitiaits liUtraireSf 3 vols (Pans, 1862-04) Maxime 
dll Camp, iSioutfcnirs htUiaireif 2 vols. (Fans, 1882-83) Gramla 
ici trains ficmrais (H.'idiotie et Oie., 1886, seq^) Faguct, Etudes 
litteravrcs {VnTiHj 1S0S< 

N 
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tilled by now forces, and was leady to burst forth 
in strange forms of liarvest. Hut it was not till 
after, in 1815, Buonaparte gave way to the Bourbons, 
that the llomantic liciolt in France can be said to 
have become triumphant 

We in England have a literature of the llestoration 
It IS one in whicli few of us take mueh piide or 
Ltiiniiiiieof pleasuie But in French history the name 
the Besioioiion demotes a period of magnificent vitality, 
duiiiig which all that is most living in tlie France 
of to-day took shape and substance To the “ Ilestau- 
ration” French writers of this Ceiitmy look back as 
to a Golden Age All was bnght, and fiesh, and new 
Infinite iiossiliihties seemed opening. History, phil- 
osophy, political wilting and teaching breatlied tlie 
spirit of poutiy, were full of the new fiery wine As 
to verse itself, the time had clearly t ome to rejuvenate, 
to transform it, to bid farewell and defiance to old 
creeds and critics In leading what Fieiich wiiteis of 
all schools say of tins epoch, we continually remember 
the words in whicli Wordsworth desciibes his own and 
France’s revolutionary morning thiity years eailier — 

“ Bliss wa-. It in that dawn to hu alive. 

But to be joiiiig was veiy heaven ” 

Not in poetry alone, by any means, arc the first 
victories of the new school to be traced. France had 
ll'idt’ diffusion much to learn, and plain prose suited best 
ofmavement disciission and prclection. 

Pamphlets and lectures and university coiiises — the 
class-rooms of the Sorbonne, the columns of Zes Ddbats 
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and Lc Glohe — these too were places where the new 
doctrine nourished, pulpits whence the Romantic 
gospel was preached The intellectual life of France, 
during the years following 1815 and leading up to 
1830, flowed in many dillcient channels, and filled 
them all with abounding vigour Our snivey of this 
period, tlierefoie, must not he confined to one de- 
partment at a time, but embiace in bird’s-cye view 
all the varied literary activities which boie wit- 
ness to a new departuie Poetry sounded the onset, 
so with poetiy our nariative begins. But ere long 
we shall find oui gaze wandering to other and wider 
fields. 

The Md(Jifntwi>s of Laniaitine were published in 
1820. Since the appeaiauce of Chateauhiiand, no 
laiiiflitine's first Work of any writer made so profound 
Jim loimnt imprcs.sion Reared in the stormy days 
of the Empiie, Alphonse - Marie - Louis Prat de 
Lamartine (1790-1869) drank deep of the spirit of 
battle and revolution, yet combined it with a wistful 
regard for the sanctities of authority and tradition. 
He IS not himself wholly iconoclast, nor even wholly 
Romantic But he shows the way to othcis, who will 
go far. Meautime, his own verses, tender, pathetic, 
elemental, reveal new pomts of unfamiliar inspiration 
The old undying subjects — Love, Death, Nature — are 
treated from new standpoints, sung to new tunes. 
The author tells us how he took his manuscript to 
Didot, publisher and arbiter of letters, and received 
an adverse verdict. Your verses, he was told, are 
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melodious, but crude , they do not resemble anything 
which IS accepted or sought after by oui poets ; one 
knows not whence you have taken your language, 
your ideas, your images Undismayed, tlie young 
poet committed Ins work to the press, and was 
rewarded by the immediate and almost uiiiinimous 
applause of his readeis WHiat freshness, wlnit refine- 
ment, what “ethereal aspiiation,” what enchanting 
and musical melanchoh ' Young France went wild 
over the new wiiter. Ciitics of standing might say 
what they pleased , heie was sometliing unhackneyed, 
something suited to the new woi Id opening all around 
Lamartine’s later lifewoik will engage us again At 
present it is enough to note these Muhtntioii'^ of 1820 
as sounding for tlie first time clearly tlie Eomance 
note in France, opening the gates thiongh winch a 
wliole army would before long seek to pass. 

Other verse - writers may be noted, less clearly 
preluding the Romantic stiain, yet interesting 
ciutMranii botli 111 tliemsclvcs and in tlieir rela- 
seiaiit/iii. change inaugurated bv 

Lamartine The poems of Andie-Maiie de Chenier 
(1762-94) belong to a previous generation. But the 
posthumous publication of his collected woiks in 1820 
introduced him for the first time to most readers, and 
h' ueo-Glassicism, ol a somewhat Byzantine type, 
brought at least a new breath into French poetical 
atmosphere Entirely of this age, on the other hand, 
was Casimir Delavigne (1793-1843), who became 
known as early as 1817. Less original than his 
great contemporaries soon to be named, he was also 
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less filive to llie humanising influences of Peace and 
tlie Restoration. 

“ Enfant, j’aimais la Prance aimer la France alors, 

Ciitait ddtester I’Aiigleteire ” 

Xot this the spirit to draw .sustenance from the 
literature of other nations. Yet DelaMgne’s work is 
interesting in its way. As a lyiist of somewhat 
wooden calibre, as a playwright of respectable vigour, 
he fills his own place in the litciatuie of his time. 
His chief works, to which we need not again return, 
are Lcs rSjnrs sinhcnncs (1819), Tc jxnia (1821), Xrs 
mess^iHcnncs (1827), Manm Fahcio (1829), Louis XI 
(1832), ilo/i Juan I Autiiche (183")), La filh du Cid 
(1840), with two eaily comedies, L(s rowtkhcm (1820) 
and L’dcolc dcs vicillarJs (1823) Delaiigne is often 
abused as a inere hanger-on of the Romantics, who 
pillaged then ideas and copied their foims. But ho 
seems rather an experimenter before them, less suc- 
cessful, and doomed to absorption m their biilliaiice. 
He wrote much in Le hjcic fran^ais, an avail t-conner 
showing semi- Romantic twilight before the dawn, 
started in 1819 by the shoit-hved Charles Loysoii 
(1791-1820), himself the author of EpUics ct cJdyics 
(1819) whose veise and whose ideas appioximate with 
some closeness to those of Lamartine. 

A more noteworthy writer, though in a narrow 
field, IS Pierre-Jean de B^ranger (1780-1857). The 
songs of Beranger (the aristocratic prefix 

lio anger ® ® x i ^ i 

was a mere assumption) are known by 
name to all readers. The first appeared in 1815, the 
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last (Dcrmbic'^ ehunsms) in the year of his death. 
Tlieir easy if ratlier piosaic cadence , their happy-go- 
lucky epicureanism , the writer’s somewhat pdc and 
vulgar sentiment , Ins paganism and his Buonapartisin ; 
the naivete and amusement of his careless thoughts 
on life and love , are faniihar to most of us, and have 
been happily reproduced in one or two cases by 
Thackeray. The bourgeois Horace of Pans, it cannot 
be held that either his art or his inspiration greatly 
widened the outlook of French poetry. He is lather 
a “prose-man writing in verse,” and his merit is to 
jncture faithfully the petty life of the Parisian cockney 
duiing the period we are considering Yet he woiked 
loyally according to his lights, and tried to correct Ins 
own want of education and accomplishment Com- 
paring him with Burns, we see how limited is the 
nature of the man, how trivial his production. 
Ifcither high poetry nor high passion can for a 
moment find room with him In its own way, 
however, — limited, commonplace, tawdry often in 
conception and sometimes in eAecution, — a chanson 
of Beraiiger’s retains a certain happiness and even 
music of its own, and combined with other influences 
to popularise the idea of more fiee and unconventional 
singing 

These are names not without distinction. It 
remains true, however, that during the earlier years 

of our period more vivifying and vitalising 

htouiations . „ ^ o o 

influences worked in prose than in poetry. 
Even 111 verse, indeed, the many translations put forth 
were perhaps fully more formative than the original 
work. A series of Chcfs-d'muw'e des tliddtres dtrangers 
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(1822-23), by various hands, gave Hamlet, Faust, and 
Eimha Gallott% to Fiencli readers About the same 
time, Baraiite published a translation of the entire 
poetical works of Schiller , Constant and Eemusat 
repi educed the diamatic woiks of Goethe , Guizot 
and Picliot sent out their monumental rendering of 
the whole works of Shakespeare, based on the earlier 
labours of Letouriieui. The international ra.pprocliL- 
vicnt was complete, no feeling of soreness seeming to 
be left, as after a latei war The Coisican had fallen, 
but France still remained great aud glorious A few 
old soldiers of the Empire, poihaps, still “detested 
England ” and despised Prussia , but the predominant 
feeling, in politics as in letteis, was one of courteous 
readiness to profit by mutual in ter-i elation 

Turn we tlieiefore now to consider the weighty 
output of piose winch signalised the years 1815-30 
1 ‘ro'K witieis— Joseiih-JIaiie do Maistie (1753-1821), and 
loracimai'. Louis-Gabiiel-Amboise de Bonald (1754- 
1840), seem hardly to belong to these years Yet the 
publication of Zc pope (1819) by the former, of Les 
rechcrelu's p)lnIosui>hi(iiiis (1818) by the latter, bring 
them within our view, as veterans and still leadeis 
De Maistre, aiistocratie, eneigetic, often paradoxical, 
wielding his pen like a weapon of offence, had long 
preached anti-Voltairean and anti-materialistic views 
of life and history ^ De Bonald, calmer, more 

^ Hia younger biotlici, Xavier de Haistrc (1763-1852), wrote some 
delicate hkctclicfi of foreign life, also tlic Voyarje autoui' de tna chamhre 
(1791), quite a classic lu its ^^ay» aud one which, inauguiated a fdrthioii 
of its own 
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systematic, logician and thinker, — tlioiigli t.ir fiom 
his equal in regard of style, — had combated the 
doctrines of Eoiisseau and Montesquieu, declai mg law, 
language, and society to be the work not of man but 
of God To these now added hiin&elf a loimger 
champion, Hugues-Felicite-liobeit de Laniennais 
(1783-1854) Born of that Breton stuck winch lias 
gnon France so many of her leading thiiikeis, this 
young priest had lived near Dinaii in his youth, written 
and been proscribed under the Einpiie, had fled to 
England during the Hundred Dais, and now retuined 
to Pans with the (iclat of a snfferei His essay on 
Indiffeience in niatteis oi lleiigion (181(i) eieated a 
veritable furoie Pu-hing fuither the doc lime of his 
great predecessors, he boldly declared against the light 
of private judgment, and chunied that the unity ut 
society piesupposes a unity of tiiith His after- 
history is a cuiious comment on this text He who 
denounced toleiation, and e.xeciated peisonal liberty 
of thought, was himself condemned by his ecclesiastical 
superiors The College he had founded, the periodical 
where he expressed his views, came both under the 
ban Going to Itoinc, lie vainly pleaded his cause, 
and avenged Ins defeat by publishing Zes affaires de 
Rome (183G), in wdiich he broke loose tiom the 
authority of the Vatican, and entered a path which 
led ultimately to his lesigning clericalism. At the 
time of which we write, however, he was still tlie 
trusted hero of the XJltramontanes, developing theories 
which de Maistre had laid down in Lc Pape Tliough 
his Defense de Vessai smr Vmd%ff&rence (1821) caused 
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suspicion dt Rome, while his Fiogrti, dc la raolvtion 
(1 828) conceded the private liberty he had formerly 
denounced, there was as yet no sign of the fire about 
to burst forth in Paroles d!v/n, croyani (lSo4), much 
less of the complete negation of authority which per- 
meated the gicat work of his old age, the Ps^uissc 
(Time yhilo'.ophu' (1840-40) The combination of what 
we should call radicalism and high-chiirchism which 
de Lamennais taught his followers created a serious 
and energetic school, anticipating in some ways the 
English Tractariaii IMovement. With (Jomte on one 
side, "Victor Hugo on the other, they had intimate 
relations The “ ^Memidisiau School ” must be lankcd 
among the potent influences which shaped the thought 
and political philosophy of the years 1815-30 in 
France And the literaiy genius of its founder, 
inspiimg his poetic flights and “ a2iocalyptio ” visions, 
tliiew tlic weight of that influence on the side of 
freedom and variety and indejiciideiice in letters 

Side by side with this ecclesiastical writer stood 
others of mdependeiit aim, but woiking in the same 
direction Bcniainm Constant (Heiin-llen- 

Constant i -r> i 

jannn Constaul do liebecque, I/C/-I80O) 
was of Swiss bn ill though French stock, educated 
abroad in Germany, Oxford, and Edinburgh ; had been 
exiled under the Empire, but made his peace witii 
Napoleon before the end , and now came forward in 
the cause of freedom and constitutional government. 
After publishing in 1816 liis own love-story — it is said 
— as a romance {Adolidie), he entered Parliament in 
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1819, where his oiatoiic.il iiowers secured for liiui the 
leadership of the Liberal Opposition In speeches, in 
pamphlets, in letters (Ins miscellaneous writings fill 
some dozen volumes), and later iii an important woik, 
De la idirjwn, <Le (5 vols , 1824-31), he poured foith 
a flood of stimulating thought, emancipated j’et not 
anti-religious. The doctrmaiies of last Centuiy, he 
affirmed, despised Cliiistianity because they failed to 
comprehend it The new Liberal school preferred con- 
struction to destiuetion As a Liberal leader, there- 
fore, his iiitluenee made for independence, yet for 
reverence Speaker fir'st and foremost, he is eminent 
also as a ivriter and polemist. Lately (1 895), the pub- 
lication of Ins Journal intivie has completed the 
impression made by his Lcitcrs, his Uiscouiscs, his 
Mdanges ch httdiatiire ct de politique And the result 
shows him, if somewhat erratic in his own personality, 
a strong and trusted leader m the cause of constitu- 
tional reform, and in literary afl’aiis an enlarging and 
stimulating force 

Veiy diffeieiit was the caieei of Paul-Louis Courici 
de Mdr6 (1772-1825) A soldier in his youth, yet no 
^ admirer of liis Eiujieioi , a pampldeteei in 

later life, pouiing equal scoiii on Loyalist 
institutions, while li\mg peaceably undci them on Ins 
country estate; devoted to the Classics, and trans- 
lating them in a somewhat pedantic and “ precious ” 
manner. Courier is more remarkable for style tlian 
for elevation of thought or aip. His petty politics 
may be forgotten, his hatred of priests and kings, his 
abuse of Vaxliaxaent {Pdiihon avx deux ckatnh'cs, 1816), 
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of tlio Acadeiiue clus Inscriptions (1819), of all that 
clashed with his narrow notions of what a renovated 
France should be But he survives m literature as 
satirist and stylist, revelling iii ai ehaisms, scornful of 
Eighteenth Century letters as of llineteenth Century 
polities, looking hack for his models to Greece and 
Eome and the gieat writers who lived under Louis 
Quatorze. In this way he, too, taught his contem- 
poraries to despise whatever was merely formal and 
tiaditional. Ills death at hfty-two by the hand of 
an assassin, only four years after tlie ajipearance of 
one of Ins ablest productions {Htmplc (Jinrours, 1821), 
removed a biilliant writer in the fulness of his power 
His works were published in four volumes (Paris, 
1834), with a biogiaphical introduction by Armand 
Caiiel, himself a soldier ui the same cause, and des- 
tined two years later to an equally violent end 
Claude-Chaiies Fauiiel (1772-1844) is a name of 
less note, but suggests the literary ciitic by prolession, 
I’rnfLnwnai u type Icss commoii at this period than 
revicveis became later Scholar and Professor, 
Academician and liter of Instoiies, an early student 
of mediicval and translator ot Italian and German 
authors, his introductory jnehices did much to diffuse 
Komantic ideas. A specimen of these is the "Tlicoiy 
of dramatic art,” prefixed to tianslations from Maiizoiii 
(1823), hotly attacking the Unities ; of his longer works 
the Histmre da la pocsie proven^ale (1846) is perhaps 
most important Sainte-Beuve has sketclied Fauriel 
in PoHraits contempm'ains. With liim, somewhat later, 
may be compared Charles Magnin (1793-1862), still 
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more tlio occasional cntic, lus best woik Leiiig done 
for the Globe and Ilecue Jes devx vionihs Origines du 
tliidtre (1838) and Conserves et vieditotions (1842) are 
collections respectively of lectures and newspaper 
articles, wliile an early comedy, Bonne (1826). and 
the well-known Jlislotre dis worwnnrttes (1854) were 
hiB only separate publications These men aie almost 
unique specimens at this time of the puie lileian’ critic, 
who neither meddles with politics on the one hand, nor 
as a rule essays oiiginal creative work on the other. 

Xext we come to the famous L'nivei'iiy teachers, 
the “ triumvirate ot the Sorbonne ” w ho turned their 

inueititv professorial chairs, as one of them says 
himself, into veritable tribunes Guizot, 
Cousin, and Villeiiiam were young in years, j et had 
already suffered in tlie cause of freedom Itiiven 
from France by Xapoleon, they had utilised their 
exile by studjing foieign thought and philosophy. 
They came back still young, full of ardour and learn- 
ing, with the name of maii}rs, and a taking reputa- 
tion for heresy. They supplanted Eoyer - Collard, 
Maine de Ihiaii, and Mcgeiando, as these had juevi- 
ously ousted the sensationalist thinkers of the niori- 
buiid Eighteenth Century. Even under the new 
legiino their work did not escape suspicion. Sus- 
pended more than once, they were finally reinstated 
in 1828, and the next three years saw them at the 
height of their influence. Electrifying their hearers, 
counting audiences by thousands, following up the 
attack ill pamphlet and newspaper article, they swayed 
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botli the nsuiy and risen generation with the irre- 
sistible might of eloquence Each had his special 
woik, and during the long contest which ended in 
1828 each had done much to prepare the way for the 
success which rewarded them. 

Abel-Erau^ois Villemaiu (1790-1870) was appointed 
at the age of twenty-six to the chair of Belles Lettres 
at the Sorbonue, and to other similar 
chans elbowliere His facuc rhetoric, 
wide leading, and sound critical taste attracted thou- 
sands of hearers, whose attention ho directed to 
foreign and to eaily French litcratiiie In his groat 
woik, (}(' httuchn'e lepioduciiig Ins 

lectures of 1827 -dO, full prommenci' is given to 
these two elements froethc and other coutemporarv 
critics spoke with waim praise of Villemaiii’s critical 
lucubrations. To us, leading them, these i olumes may 
seem scarcely to justify such encomiums They were 
written to be deliveied, and have the faults as well 
as the morns of then origin But his width of view, 
historical faculty, and imaginative feriom, still com- 
mand respect, and weie expiessed in form which 
retains much of Classic giace and precision. Made 
a deputy undei Louis-Philippe, he became a Peei 
of Fiance in 18 ’.1, and Minister of Public Instruction 
in 1834, his friend Guizot being then in power For 
many years Secretary to the French Academy, he 
served a second time as Minister under Guizot, and 
died j'ust in time to escape that catastrophe of the 
German War, which would have filled him with 
acuteot regrets and forebodings. 
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Even more illustrious, and by all accounts a still 
more perfervid orator, Eraiicois - Eierre - Guillaume 

Guizot (’1787-1874) lived to a yet "leater 

(rlllCOl , , 11, 

age, and attained to yet liigher lionours 
Born at Nimes, brought up mostly in Switzerland, 
Guizot was professor of modern history in Pans as 
eaily as 1812, threw in his lot with Louis XYIII, 
and in 1816 received a high aiipointinciit in the Civil 
Service Of this and other preferments lie was 
deprived in 1821, and in 1826 was inhibited from 
lecturing. His period of .silence produced two books 
of historical 21nnuii'es, and was also signalised by the 
publication of the aforesaid \eision of Shakespeaie, 
of which he was editor-in-chief. His lectures in 
1 828-30, after triumphant return to his chan (Conrs 
iVIn'^fone morlci'iie), weie immensely efleclive Alter 
18J0 lie took SCI vice iii politics, became IMinistei and 
Ambassador to England, and linally succeeded Thiers 
as Prime Jliiiister in 1840. Driven once moie to 
England in 1848, he devoted himself after 1861 
entirely to his fust love, Literatuie, to whom his 
allegiance had been unbioken even among the 
harassing duties of State Goveinmeiit. His best 
known works, besides translations and letteis, are 
his Histones of the English llcvolution (1850 seq ) 
and of Medireval Erance (31 vols), his studies of 
Corneille and Shakespeare, his Mdmoires potir seridr it 
rimtoire de mon temps (1858) and Meditations on 
Ohnsfiamty (1866), his Milanges literary and political 
(1868 and 1869), and his History of France recounted to 
my Children (posthumous). As a statesman, he did 
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much foi French education. As man of letteis, his 
name stands second to none, even of the brilliant 
historical school that suriounded him Protestant, 
he lent weight to the reaction iii favour of (Jhristianity 
by piecept and example. In his life and his works, 
the moralist stands levealed, teaching, correcting, not 
content with meiely describing The taste of our day 
may scarcely toleiate this ngorous standpoint. But 
Guizot’s stioiig and austere studies will outlive persi- 
flage and cynicism, and assure him a pl.icc among those 
who have earned the world’s thanks liy their work. 

Victor Cousin (1792-1.SG7) completes this remark- 
able tiio, and shared then opinions and fortunes His 
best woik M as done m philosophy Start- 
ing as assistant to Iloyer-Collaid, he was at 
first an adheient of the “ Scottish School” of thought, 
and afterwiiids Mideued his lioiizoii by a visit to 
Geimany in 1817 In spite of the m ell-known stoiy 
of his asking Hegel for a shoit account of his phil- 
osophy in French, and leceiviiig for answei, “ My 
system cannot be desciibed shortly, nor in Fiench ” — 
in spite of this lebulF, Cousin cultivated close lela- 
tions with Fichte, Schelhng, Hegel, Jacobi, and others 
Silenced iii 1821, and even arrested and kept prisoner 
at Berlin in 1823, ho dumig 1827-30 lectuied with no 
less eclat than the others. FIis sj stein was eclectic. 
If Villemain wedded history with literature, and Guizot 
with philosophy. Cousin allied metaphysics to poetry, 
and united both to history. In 1832, like the others, 
he took office, but his political life only interests as 
revealing the nature of the man. Courteous and 
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stately, he bore his honours gallantly, nor heeded too 
much his reverses It is as philosopher, or historian 
of philosophy, that his name will live , as the editor 
of Proclus (1820-27), Descartes (IS2G), Maine de 
Biran (1834-41), and Abelard (1849) — the translator 
of Plato (1825-40) and Tenncinann’s History of Phil- 
osophy (1829) — the author of many Mainiah and 
IniroducUon‘t <o philosophy, as well as to Sihohtdic 
Philosophy (1840) and the PhiluMiphii e/ Kant (1842) 
Lucid and gracctul, liis wiitmgs did what literary 
charm could to poinilarise the great (lerinan tlniikers, 
and led his readers back to the best of Greek and 
meducval philosophy But he eiectetl no non land- 
marks, left no distinctive coiitiibntion ot Ins own to 
metaphysics Like his colleagues, he was middlc-man 
rather than originator, vvlyiutsaUvr as liis coiiiiLiymen 
phrase it The woik of the tiiumvirate was less to 
create new ideas than to popularise the old, to f.uiiili- 
anse Prance with the best work of other ages and coun- 
tries. Well indeed they did this, and the entliusiasm 
of hearers and readers earned their teaching fai and 
wide, helping powerfully in the reconstitution of 
French methods and beliefs and adinir.itions 

Among followers ot Cousin may be named Theodore- 
Sinion Jouffroy (1796-1842), who became his assisUnt- 
Discipieaof lecturer, and earned on his exposition of 
couan. Scottish philoBophers. Jouffroy's chief 

books were Mdanges philosophiqucs (1833 and 1842), 
Cours de drod naturel (1835-42) and Coiirs d'rdhi- 
tiqiie (1843). Sketches of him have been written by 
M. Tame and M. Tissot His pen was engaged by Le 
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Globe in the horoic piinie of that paper , and among 
others whose contributions did good work about the 
same time may be mentioned Jean-Philibert Damiron 
(1794-1862), whose Histoiy of Ereiicli Philosophy in 
the Nineteenth Century fiist came out in its columns 
(1828), followed by' a Gours de jihiloHo^hic (1831); and 
Chailes-rraucois-Marie, Comte de ELMiiiisat (1797- 
1875), eminent later as histoiian and statesman, but 
then studying Eiigli'-h and supporting Libeial principles 
as a professional joninalist 

In historical study the new influences were strongly 
at woik I’hilo'-opliic history, tiacing events to 
iii-toiti causes, and considering motives and con- 
surZT,’ clitions almost moie than action, may be 
iumomi, cieated ns regards Fiance 

by Guizot, and owes its genesis to his study of 
Geinian Side by side with this aiose another school^ 
who laid inc-emineut weight on viiid description, and 
sought less to philosophise than to make the Past live 
before us The patriarch of this school was J G 
Michaud (1767-1839), poet and historian, who aftei a 
voyage to the East pioduced Ins Ih.doi.re d<s Groisade^ 
in nine volumes (1838), besides a long series of 
sketches wiitten in conjunction with his friend and 
fellow-traveller Poujoulat. With liim compaie the 
Baron de Barante (1782-1866), whose massive H%s- 
tovre cles d%ics de Jiourgogne (1824-28) unites the 
naivete of a medueval chronicle with more conscious 
art and practised pictorial skill. The more eminent 
historians, howcier, combined both methods. De 

o 
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Sismondi (Jean-Charles-Ldonard Simoude, 1773-1842), 
in whom met Italian ancestry, Fiench paientage, and 
Swiss nativity (while his wife was English), appeared 
early in the field with his Histone des ripuMuiues 
ttediennes du moyen-dge (16 \ols, 1809-18). Edu- 
cated in Geneva, he was driven by political troubles 
to visit England and Italy, and in the latter wrote his 
Literature du muh (4 vols , 181 J , English tiaiislation 
by Thomas Eoscoe, 1823) His next book, Nmivmux 
pnneipes d’A'ononnc politiqiie (2 vols , IS] 9 , English 
translation, 1847), reveals the feiment of changing 
ideals and opinions Yet his .style was not affected by 
this. His habit of thought was cold, and his great 
Htstoire des Franfcm (.31 vols, 1821 -44) is able rather 
than interesting, immensely learned, but showing little 
charm of maiiiiei or sympathy w ilh what he describes. 
(An English translation, begun 1849, stopped midway 
in the second volume ) For Lardner’s Cyclop.ndia he 
wrote a one-volume summary of his Ifidian Lcpidihcs 
(1832), and a sketch of the earlier Middle Ages {Fall 
of the Homan Empiic, 2 vols, 1834) Most of his life 
was spent at Geneva, and thougli French was Ins 
native language, he seems scarcely French in genius or 
expression. 

Augustin Thierry (1795-1856) excelled wheie Sis- 
niondi failed Chateaubriand and Scott had inspired 

him with passionate love of the Past. He 

Thierry 

tells US how he revelled in descriptions of 
the followers of Clovis, and went about murmuring to 
himself — 

“ Pliarauiond ' Ph.arainonil ! nous aions combatlii avp( IVpce'” 
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and how Quentin Dtmuird and Iicinhor came to com- 
plete the impression. Writing first in journals, in the 
Courier and Genseur curo2')ien, he gradually amassed 
material for his gre.it works, Ili'itnirc ih la conquite de 
I’Angletoie par la Normaiids (1825; revised edition, 
1858), and Zettra biir Vhiitcnrc du Fiance (1827), fol- 
lowed by Llie cliaiacteristic Jldcits dcs temps mer- 
oimgicns (1840) and other writings. A pupil of St 
Simon 111 eaily days, a friend of Comte in later, Thierry 
has strongly marked philosophical views, allied to 
vivid power of delineation His brother, Amedce 
Thierry (1707-1878), also a historian of note, avoided 
rivahy by confining his leseaiches to ancient times, 
and his Histoiy of Gaul (1840-47) and the like have 
nob the verve whicli distinguishes the style of the 
elder Thieriy. 

Even more remaikable, ho'Revoi,'\\as the peisonality 
of Jules jMicholet (1798-1874), a later and fierier fol- 
lower on similar lines. Parisian boin and 

VuhiU , , , 

lired, he was at the time we are treating 
merely a paniphleteci, writing historical tableaux 
(1825-20), a Pit'cis of modem history (1827), a sketch 
of Vico’s Piinciples of the philosophy of histuiy (same 
date) The earlier volumes of his great History of 
France (183.3-44) fii>t revealed him to the world 
Poet as well as historian, he is not content even to 
make the Past live , he must reveal the springs of its 
life also. Geography, with him, becomes living and 
dramatic. The soil from which they spring is shown 
to have shaped human races. No reader can forget 
those marvellous pictures iii whicli, with something of 
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Carlyle's vividness. lie calls up before us the colour, 
the appearance, the character of the French provinces. 
He conducts us through history like a guide, glowing 
with emotion as he describes, thrilling us because we 
feel he is thrilled himself Of his l.iter work we may 
not speak His attack on the Jesiuis (T)ii pfetrc, de 
la femme, dc la fnialle ; 1845), his loss of place under 
Louis Napoleon, his moie recent booklets of pure de- 
scription, these belong to the volume after ours But 
his dawning genius was nurtured bv the Bcdiiuration, 
and to the end he retained the glow of his springtide, 
the dew of his youth. His ITi'.foiie has been not 
unjustly styled “ the Ij rical epic of France ” If 
Eomantic History took its rise with Tlneiiy, it reached 
its zenith with Michelet 

Contemporary with him was a more famous man, 
but lesser writer, Louis Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877). 

Child of the South of Fiance, liis life and 
writings had the iiiipulsiveness and easy 
largeness we associate with that type. His history is 
the work of a politician rather than a student. His 
Histoire de la revolution fraii^cibo (18i:i-27) cannot 
be trusted as a record of facts , his later History of 
the Consulate and the Empire is an ambitious but 
scarcely a successful work. His political life does 
not concern us, though by it he will most be remem- 
bered. But his articles in the Constitutional, and later 
in the National, made him a force as well as a figure 
in the Paris of the Bourbons 

Another great moving power, apart from either 
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philosophy or hialoiy proper, was Lluit whioh cieated 

saoiaUitii. llic ivoid Suciulibm Claude Heiiri, Comte 
de Samt - Simon (1700-1825), was now 
iiifirni and old, thanks to haidship and distress more 
tlian years , but from 1817 to 1825 he poured forth a 
stream of tracts on iiidustii.il cpiestioiis, wliile Ins 
chief work, Le noincau clit i-ytiamsmc, appealed in the 
year of Ins death. His mantle fell on Praneois Mane 
Charles Foiuier (1772-1837), piopoiser of ilie f.niious 
phalange, whose clnet woiks came out between 1820 
and 1830 Liteiaiy hi-jtori.ius ni.iy igiioie these 
writers (the foinier is ot counso to be distinguished 
from his ancestor of the great but their 

teaching coiitiibuted powei fully to the general 
upheaval Both weie men of puie aim, ready to go 
any length in dostioying a 'ocial older which caused, 
they thought, evils without iiumbei In stiiking 
opposition to de M.ustie and de Boiiald, ihey legarded 
civilisation as devilish rather than dii'ine Pushing 
Eousseau’s doctiine to the full, and systematising 
what with him iias vague declamation, they weie 
ready with matured schemes for tuuisforming all 
existing institutions. Fourier worked long in solitude, 
but Samt-Smioii had enthusiastic disciples, and left 
behind him a .]ournal, Xc iimhicteur (1825-26), which 
was earned on foi some shoit time by these Among 
the most aideiit of them was Barthelemy-Prospere 
Enfantin (1796-1864), who was principally responsible 
for Doctrine de Scant-Svnion (1830) and kindred works, 

^ Which theniEielveii, it may he noticedi ^\ere printed for the hist 
time m the year 1824 
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and who himself suffered piosecution on account of 
his articles Perhaps, however, the most important 
result of these men’s teaching — chardcteristic and 
influential as it was in itself, and permanent in its 
impress on all social theories — was that it paved the 
way, as we shall see later, for the philosophical system 
of Comte 

French genius for scientific research, and brilliance 
of exposition, were well represented during the 

llestoiatiou era Lamarck (1744-1829) 

Kaiural science 

was still publishing Ins llisloirc iftb 
nnimaux i>ims icrUhcs (1815-22). Cuvier (1709- 
1832) was Chancellor of the University of Pans, and 
issuing Lc regno ommal (1817) and other famous 
books Arago (1786-1853) is a piomiueiit figure 
throughout our peiiod, both as astroiiomei, and aftei 
1830 as politician Jeaii-Fram^ois Champollion (1791- 
1832) 111 his too short life created the science of 
Egyptology. Ceoffioy Saint-Hilaiie (1772-1844) was 
great as a iiatuialist, and two otheis of the luune 
as botanists. The list might be extended without 
trouble. If we do not dwell on the writings of 
these and other notable workers, it is because they 
only indirectly reflected themselves in contempoiaiy 
literature, though doubtless playing an appreciable 
part in creating the general tone and atmosphere of 
the time. 

Such m outline was the intellectual France of those 
days Full of ferment, of seeking, of reaction , loving 
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what was old, yet ready to make a clean sweep of 

the most veiier.ible idols , leceptive to a 

Victor IIhqo 

degree , child-hke m its faith and its fickle- 
ness, an age of dreams and leseaich and bold expeii- 
ment Into tins milieu was born the gieatest poet 
of his Centuiy, in Fiance al least, some would say in 
Em ope. Victoi-Maiie Hugo (1802-85) miiimed and 
summed up Ins time Parisian bom and hied, son 
of one of Kapoleon’s generals, his precocious genius 
brought him veiy eaily into punt, and 1822 saw his 
first inipoitaut woik, the eailier Oda Jfim d'ldun /. 
followed in \^2d, Biuj- fotyid m 1824, claiming prose 
fiction too foi his piovmce , but the later Odes cl 
Icdlndrs (ISili), Croniucll (1827), and Lcs Onrutales 
(1828) are inoio inteiesting to us In the pietaces 
to these he foiniulatcs his iioctieal cieed. That to 
CroiniLcll, in paiticular, is a long and labouied study, 
in which he distinguishes thiee stages, alike in the 
world’s history and in that of a nation, to which 
coi respond thiee classes of poetry — lyric, epic, 
diaiiiatic Hiaiiia is the latest and most compre- 
hensive, and deals hugely iii tlie giotesque as a 
subject of ait. Molieie is the chief poet of France, 
Shakespeare, combining iii himself the genius of 
Coiiieille, Molieie, and Beaumarchais, is the "god” 
of modern poetry To make facts square with this 
theory, he explains that Greek tiagedy is essentially 
epic, and so is Pindar. All belonging to the ancient 
world he calls classic, to the modern romantic Thus 
defined, it is easy to contend that classic lules aie 
out of place now, and in particular that the “ thiee 
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unities ” must give place to one unity, that of action. 
He would fain indeed knock all theories on the head, 
and substitute simply Haliiie, freedom, and truth No 
subject is bad in itself , “ there aie neither good nor 
bad subjects, only good and bad poets ” Everything 
IS material for art , nothing can be accounted alien to 
poetry. 

We catch a hint of AVordsworth in these views, 
where truth characteristically niingles witli invention 
Hugo professes to have studied English 
writers He has consulted scores of such 
while writing Gromvell , he makes no secret of Ins 
preference for foreign ideals “Les auties peuples 
disent: Homeie, Dante, Shakespeare Nous disons 
Boileau ” Little wondei that his doctiiii ' v ere 
scouted by French critics of the old school. A 
veritable stoini raged round his head. Tins battle 
royal of the stiles culminated at the first peiforiuance 
of Memaiii (1830) Cromiicll was not intended for the 
stage, being on too large a scale. Its fii e acts com- 
prise seventy -five scenes, the second alone having 
twenty -four Ho'nam was written to act, though 

a critic like Hugo might fairly call it a lyiic in 
five acts. Its production by the Theatre - Fran 9 ciis 
was a gage of battle thiowii down The critics 
mustered in force to damn it But on the other 
side came the young poets who by this time had 
rallied round Hugo’s banner A motley regiment, with 
long hair and outlandish raiment, Gautier’s red waist- 
coat conspicuous as an onflamme, they yelled, and 
cheered, and gesticulated. Youth carried the day, 
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With freedom and llomance as its watchwords , 
Hcruam was the symbol of a cause, and as such it 
was acclaimed, quite apait from its inents. 

It IS worth lecalliiig that during the winter of 1827- 
28 — the wintei iii which Cromvcil was wiilten — an 
riiffiiih adots English company, of which L'hailcs Kemble, 
iiij’urii Macieady, and Miss Heniietta Smithson 
weie the chief stars, performed Shakespeare in Vans 
amid great entlmsiasm. This was at once cause and 
sign of change Shakespeaie-olatry became the fasliioii, 
though w e shall see cause later to doubt whcthei the 
craze evei took film hold on the public. On Hugo, 
howevei, as aftoiwaids on his disciple Musset, the 
cIlecL pioduced was enduring, and hugely influenced 
him 111 making the strong stand he did for Homaiitic 
as opposed to Classical diaina The English actons’ 
visit only deopoiied an impression aheady made , Init 
it pailly explains the advance horn Cromiocll to 
Hermnu, 

The dispute lictweeu and romdutic was 

laigel} a matter of tci ms Goethe defined “ classical ” 

ituduuun. as eqiinalent to healthy, strong, joyous, 

iHu-'i “Ionian tic” as equivalent to sickly, weak, 
moibid To Hugo, on Lhecoiitiaiy, “romantic” meant 
whatever n as modem Disputes based on such loose 
phrasing can help us little. Hugo’s polemics aie of 
small value now , what is really impoitaiit is the part 
he played in leiiovatiiig Ereiich veise. And this can 
scarcely be exaggerated. He found a limited vocabu- 
lary, and a highly artificial form of metre The Eiench 
“ alexandiine,” iieier a veiy ductile verse, had been 
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hardened by geneialions of pedants into cast-iron stiff- 
ness. More even tlian onr heroic couplet, it was 
fettered by rule and precedent Hugo broke through 
these. His tuck of mjumlu-ment, that is, letting one 
line run on into anothei in sense, was probably learned 
from English inodebs. Hut he also substituted variety 
of cadence witlim the line itself for the monotonous 
regularity so dear to the Classicists The line became 
musical, it sang instead of speaking Moreover, he 
widened the bounds of poetic diction, and valued words 
for themselves A word may be a duke, he said, or a 
clown i/d) , in either case 1 want it We can 
clearly trace Wnrdswoith’s influence in this utteiance, 
and, like Wordswortli, the French insurrectionists 
often went too far They used phrases meant to 
startle, words whose only merit was then novelty 
These were extravagances incidental to a revolution- 
ary outbreak. As with Wordsworth’s 

“ Tab like tbo'-f 

Which iioinen use to wash their clothe'-,” 

niaturer taste would condemn iiieie pettiness But 
revolutions are not made with rose-water. And this 
was nothing short of a llevolutiou, as thorough-going 
in its way as the political one which preceded it 
Victor Hugo was its leader. Not that he was first 
to begin. But his power soon placed him at its head, 
Freedom and and we may as well consider it in and 
sotunty through him. It is the eailier Hugo we 
deal with here. In later life his extravagance kept 
pace with his power No experiment was too daring, 
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111 subject or iii style. But up to 1850 Hugo, though 
a rebel, was never an anarchist Even his inetiical 
experiments were cautiously made The alexandiine 
remained his chief measure, often grouped into 
stanzas , octosyllabic verse (aftei Hcoti and Byron) 
was the principal variant His vaiiety of ihythin 
was attained by simple nicaiis, and only developed 
^hiiits found in the Classical masters themselves 
Syntax was respected as yet, at a later date, like 
Biowiiiiig, lie “loved to dock the minor parts of 
speech ” Ehyme was emphasised, but not made 
giotesque. It is only in his plays that Hugo’s 
eailier verse is appreciably lax ; in his lyiics, the 
stiuctuie IS still precise, though the cadence is 
altered The levelation throughout Hugo’s veise 
was the lone, the singing quality, as above said 
Heie was something th.it had not been hcaid in 
Fiance, one niight say, since Eoiisaid, Seiisuou.s 
delight 111 sound came iii with the Eomantics. The 
sonority of Hugo’s verse, his bold hgiires, his use of 
abstractions and lofty metaphors, all had something 
intoxicating tor his coiitemporaiies. Even a lessei 
poet could have cained people off their feet with 
these 

Hugo’s earlier veise is mainly lyric Indeed, it is 
lyrical in substance, even when not in foini. Above all 
Chief eaAy else, he is singer. After the poems above 

wriimgs mentioned cams Feuilles eVaatomne (1831), 
Chants du crdpuscule (1835), Yova vnidrioines (1837), 
and it’s rayons et les omhres (1840). And then fol- 
lowed a pause, so that Les chdtvments (1852) and the 
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first part of Let, Ufjcwle dts sUclcs (1859) belong to a 
later Hugo. Ho was not idle, however. In drama, 
Murion Delorme (1830) and Lc roi s’amiibc (1832) 
inaugurated a succession of plays, leading up to the 
misfortune of Zcb Diirgiaies (1843), a failure which 
turned him fiom writing for the stage. In prose 
romance, Notic-Damc dc Dans (1831) was the greatest 
of a series, equalled only when long after he produced 
Les misciallcs (1862) Meantime, he had turned to 
politics, and become a member of the Academy 
From 1830 to 1848 he sat as membei of Assembly, 
and the success of Louis-Phili])pe, says one critic, 
consoled him for the defeat of Les Durijrcms In 1845 
he was made a Peer of France, and at the close of our 
period was at the height of his populaiity. 

Even if Hugo had died in 1850, he would still have 
been a gieat poet. Perhaps his lyiical style cul- 
charnttnof luiiiated ill the above-mentioned iioems of 
hxa iLork 1852 and 1859. Hut the poems published 
during the ’Thirties would have made a leputation. 
Apart from style, they impress as do none of his 
contemporaries The “ lyiical cry,” the egoism of the 
new school, lind splendid utterance For Eomantieisin 
e.xalted above all else the individual view Every 
man was a Byion, seeking to utter the voice of his 
own heart, for good or evil That Byron’s actual 
influence was strong, goes without saying He 
personified the self - sufficiency, the daring, the 
mysteiy and gloom, the Nature -worship, the love 
of liberty and hatred of formulas, which every 
Itomantic cherished as his ideal. Hugo, too, drank 
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at this fount The influence of Byron was strong 
on him in lyiic poetry, as that of Shakespeare in 
drama, and that of Scott in romance. But he was 
very far from a copyist. All that went into his mind 
came forth traiisfoimed, made his own by the light 
of genius. France needed a new poet, and found him 
in Victor Hugo Had he died at the age of Byron, 
he would still have been the great Romantic poet. 
The magnificent achievements of his later life, the 
triumphs both in prose and verse which followed 
1850, in paiticular the epic laigeness of the great 
works which his old age poured forth up to his death 
in unabated volume, may tempt ns to regard the 
period before 1850 as but a promise of what was to 
come. But in and by itself, even had nothing more 
followed, the work of that peiiod places him in the 
first rank. 

Hugo was not the earliest lioraantic He even 
held back a little at first, though he finally accepted 
other leadership The ical oiigiuators weie a 
iiomantits group of wntcrs who, about 1823, met in 
frequent conclave, and started in that yeai a short- 
lived paper called La Muse /nnnuisc Of these the 
best-known weie Charles Hodier (1783-1844), Fiiiile 
Deschamps (1791-1 871), Antony Ueschanips (1800-O9), 
Jules Lefevre (1797-1857), and Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863). Nodier was author of many imaginative 
books, including one then lately published called Tnlhy 
The brothers Deschamps were fellow-students with 
him of foreign literature, while Lefevic aspiied to 
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\vi ite original poetry Vigny alone requires detailed 
mention. These and otheis, including some ladies, 
were contributors to the paper. They professed in- 
deed to repudiate the name Jlomnntic, introduced into 
France by Madame de Stacl , but they preached the 
doctrines we know by that name, attacking all poetry 
which was merely imitative, and claiming for the poet 
the right to see with his own eyes, and speak with his 
own tongue. Victor Hugo had close relations with 
them, and wrote in their journal. His prefaces, in- 
deed, contain nothing that had not been put forward 
by these writers But it was not till 1827, till the pre- 
face to CiomueU, that he placed himself at tlieir head 
By this time the original journal was defunct, and its 
place taken by Le Globe, which ran its course from 
1824 to 1830 A new C( lutc/e, founded in 1829, in- 
cluded, with Nodier and Vigny, Hugo himself, Dumas, 
Sainte-Beuve, and later on Musset These are the 
names that we associate with Hugo as Eomantic 
leaders, and they must be considered sepaiately. 

Alfred-Victor, Comte de Vigny (1797-180.")), began 
with an anonymous volume of verse (1822), followed 
by Uloa (1324) and Poiina (1826) The 
same year as the last saw his historical 
novel Cinq Mdm, after which he published only a few 
additions to the Foimes, one or two prose works, a 
translation of Othello, and two dramas, Za marichale 
d'Jncre (1830) and Ohatterton (1835) He left at his 
death a new volume of verse called Destinies, and his 
Journal eVim po&te. He married an English wife, and 
was elected to the Academy the year after Hugo. 
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Vigny’s output is thus comparatively small, but it 
is stauipetl with his iiidiMcluaht) He was a purer 
artist than Hugo, in the sense that he was artist end 
little beside. His polished elegance sat oddly on his 
youthful radicalism. The latter was soon dropped 
indeed, with him it had been little more than a cloak 
for disgust at the present. Hodier was a stiong 
Royalist , his younger fiiends, born under the Empire, 
and remembeiiiig its glory while never having felt its 
pain, inclined to favour the “Hapoluonic idea” Hut 
politics soon lost their chaim for Vigny He with- 
drew into himself, sat in his “towei of ivoiy,” and 
chiselled his verses assiduously Pessimism grew on 
mm with age. Nature and libeity ceased to seem 
venerable, while the egotism and riotous personalities 
of his friends repelled his austeiei taste De Vigny 
was thus never a leader, and latterly not even a 
follower, of tlie Romantic School. But iii eaily days 
his calm elegance, his stateliness and sweetness of 
music, were elements whoso influence it weie un- 
giateful to deny. And his haughty coldness. Ins 
proclamation of the inherent misery of man and 
futility of looking foi aid fiom above, his stoicism 
and his pessimism, could scaicely fail to impress 
when reiterated by so powerful and original a 
singer. 

Nor must we forget his prose work Tii 1826, 
before Hugo had done more than try his ’prentice hand 

I'oetand OQ fiction, de Vigny published Cinq Mars, 

novdist histoiical novel of great power, spoiled 

by faulty metliod Confounding the piovinces of 
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history and fiction, tlie student of Eiehelieu tried to 
combine both in one clief-d’ceiivre, and ended by 
achieving neither But hie failure is finer tliaii many 
men’s success. Of his dmmas again, Ohuttn'ton is 
certainly a work of geiims. something moie than 
patriotic sympathy, assuredly, makes us hail this a 
masterpiece But he lives above all as lyrist, as the 
chanter of high and solemn, though painful, themes , 
and his Biblical poems paiticiilaily, fiom the early 
“Moses” to the terrible “Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,” aie piercing iii their thought as they are 
masterly in then music 

Omitting Dumas for the present, the next oldest of 
this band of friends was Charles -Augiutiii Sainte- 

Beuve (1804-G9) And Sainte-Beuve was 

Suiiite-JSeuw I ^ , r, 

an important member of the gioup. Critic 
from the first, he taught them to look to the Sixteenth 
Century for the iiispiiation they found wanting in the 
Eighteentli His earliest publication (1S2S) emliraced 
a Tableau, of French poetiy, coupled witli an edition of 
Eonsard, and both volumes were widely lead The 
Pvenners htmhs also belong to this time, having been 
written for Lc Globe, to which he contributed fiom the 
begiiiniiig But he also wrote poems. These were 
collected in the anonymous Vie U jjuesus ih Joseph 
Delonm (1829) and Consolations (1830), after which he 
published no more verse except Fensi'es d’aoAt (183Y), a 
volume of little moment. He also published one novel, 
Volv,pU (1834). For the rest, he became the most 
famous critic, not iii France only, but in Europe. His 
career leminds one of Matthew Arnold, whose adiniia- 
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tion of him was so great Both began with poetry, 
Arnold the more accomplished ciafisman, though 
hardly always a spontaneous singer But while 
Arnold had to diudge at school-inspection for bread, 
Sainte-Beuve supported himself entirely by writing. 
His unequalled senes of ecntscHes, from the Fortraits 
littci'Kires of 1829 to the Nouveimx lundis of 1863, 
brought modest fortune as well as fame These, with 
the special volumes on Purt-Roijid (1837) and Chateau- 
hi Kind (1 849), constitute his real iccord. The sujireme 
critic needs no word of homage But let his early 
efforts in verse have their meed too They did much, 
like his criticisms, to enforce on the Romantics the 
necessity and beauty of form Checking the natural 
tendency to lawlessness, they taught young poets to 
be a law to themselves. Otherwise, they aio little 
memorable The morbid stiain, latei so conspicuous 
in Baudelaire, is sufficiently apparent in Sainle-Beuve. 
But he did much for the Romantic Movement, and to 
his early friendship and encouragement Hugo himself 
owed a debt which he was not slow to acknowledge 
It may not be superfluous to note that yainto-Beuvo, 
through his motliei’s mother, liad English blood in 
him. 

Alfred de Musset (1 810-57) was a later addition to 
the coterie, and iii many ways its enfant ta i Me 

^ ^ “ Spoiled child of a world which he spoiled,” 

no pranks were too freakish for him, in life 
or in poetry. His was the famous comparison of the 
moon above a church-spire to the letter i with its dot, 
which proved too much for many hesitating adherents. 
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He tried wildest experiments with metre as with 
sense, and delighted in nothing but what was strange 
and bizarre. His mocking spirit soon drove liim from 
the Eoniantics into independence, and he boasted that, 
“ though his glass might be little, 3'et he diank from 
his own glass.” And they were well quit of him. 
What he had common with them was mainly his tire- 
less egotism, the acuteness and vibrance of his “ lyrical 
cry.” His art was carelessness itself; he made a 
virtue of negligence, and laughed at canons of stjde 
In thought, he did not share their hope, their trust in 
the future. Hugo never lacked faith. Life to him 
was serious, and confidence natural. 

“ Ce Slide est grand et fort 

. . . De meilleiiis joins «ont prUs” 
“Homme, ne crams iien ' la iiatnie 
Sait le grand secret, et sourit ” 

But Musset, Voltairean and dandy, had neither hope 
nor belief. 

“ En v(5nte, ce siocle est un mauvais moment " 

“ Je BUIS venu trop tard dans iin mondc trop vieiix ’’ 

In Byronio mood, he could but vow himself unsuffer- 
ably bored, and invite the world to view his boredom 
Like Byron, he turned melancholy into a jest, and 
despair into a semblance of philosophy ; and the world, 
content to take him at his own valuation, smiled or 
sorrowed with him as he chose to bid, and danced 
obediently to his piping. 

The events of Musset’s life scarcely need recounting. 
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As a writer he was preeocioiis, ConUs d’Espagne ct 
II uri ami d!Itnl%6 (1830) beinf> the work of his 
hmiiatwns ’teens. His iiiost biilliaiit tune was from 
18.33 to 1837 The record of those years includes iii 
seiious poetiy Holla and the Nmis (especially those of 
May and Octobei), with the curiously effusive Letter to 
Lanai tiiie , in comedy, On ne hadine pas avee I’amoiir, 
peiliaps the happiest of his sparkling Coniddtes ct pio- 
'inhes, and the prose Confcssioii d’lin enfant iJn, siicle. 
Tins last was written after his too notorious visit to 
Italy, usually supposed to foim a crisis in his life. 
But it is difficult to see that it left any trace on his 
poetry, which to the last retains the careless, self- 
centred, irresponsible heedlessness of boyhood. Pre- 
eminently the poet of youthful passion, he tuned tliis 
one string of his lyie to peifection "When ho strikes 
it lie is always successful, and his indolent giace inoie 
pleasing than the labour of stronger bards Un- 
happily, even this theme palls with lepctition, and de 
Musset had no other to offer in its place. lie outlived 
his impulse, and diagged weaiily through later liffi, a 
youth who did not know how to grow old. But the 
freshness of his younger poems, the lesonance with 
which they struck the chord of pas-ion, siuvivcs even 
the satiety of readers, and their just disappointment 
at his indifference to art. Even an age that sneered 
at Byron found something to admire in Musset, and 
there is little doubt that his place is secure among the 
lyiists of his day, while his graceful comedy will 
always constitute another claim to remembrance. 

Leaving now the Cinuclc, we trace the furthei de- 
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velopment of the school One year younger than 
Musset, Pierre - Jules - Theophile Gautier 
(1811-7.^) was a stronger and inoie serious 
artist Erratic and unconventional in habits, appar- 
ently heedless and even slipshod in art, Gautier was 
long deemed tlie “wild man” of the Movement, 
defiant and haie - biamed He was really a con- 
scientious and indefatigable worker, and his famous 
motto, “Art for its own sake” (I’cutpovr I'art), what- 
ever its limitations, is a philosophy in itself. His 
poetry goes into small bulk, and divides naturally into 
two classes Thcie are the early Po^su’s (1830), 
Albciius (1833), and Comddic dc la mort (1838), repub- 
lished in 1845 with additions under the title of Podsies 
computes; and there is Jblmaux ct camics (1852) 
This latter contains Gautiei’s best verse, in his most 
pel feet style The former are sometimes crude. 
Alhrtus was “wild” enough — a young writer’s leap 
into the sea of poetry, as Keats phrased it, Death's 
Comedy was a remarkable production for any writer. 
Espaha, one of the poems added in 1845, is a master- 
piece of description. In all tliese earlier poems we 
see the travailing artist. Hext to Hugo, Gautier is 
the ablest ciaftsman, tlie hardest worker, of the school. 
He tiies experiments, not freakishly like Musset, 
but gravely and purposefully. He shares Hugo’s 
delight in sound, his love of words for themselves. 
He ransacks the dictionary for striking expressions, 
and revels in reviving obsolete phrases. He carries 
pictorial description to its height, and his pages liter- 
ally glow with colour. Like Hugo, too, he sometimes 
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cares moie for the music of a line than for its sense: 
take care of the words, and the meaning will take care 
of itself In all this, he was Hugo’s right-hand man, 
his ablest lieutenant, striving and fighting, and ready 
to accept any task. But in Emnui ct c(nnic<t he is 
the perfect artist come to his own, expressing his idea 
with the apparent ease of victory 

Gautier was not only a poet Poetry, he says him- 
self, is not an abiding state of mind So early as 1835 
sticrujthof appeared his novel Mmlcmoi'seUc deMaiqmi, 
fcij vmri jjg amusing preface In this hook we 

see Romanticism passing into “ Naturalism ” With 
Prospei Men nice, he discovered the short story, as we 
know it to-day. From Forhmio (18.38) onward to 
Spirits (1866), these are always masterly He was 
besides a diligent dramatic critic, and an iiit'^resling 
writer of travel - books. Of the latter, Ccqn'tirs cl 
zigzags was the forerunnei, while Ins stage criticisms 
were published in book- form under the somewhat pie- 
tentious title TJHistoire dc Vent chamafiguc en Fin use 
Among many other works, his posthumous Ilisfoirc 
du romantiwie and Oontcmporniy Poi traits deserve 
especial notice here. But enough lias been .s.iid to 
show Gautier as the conscientious, painstaking .artist 
and indu.stiious littci.atcui, not the vol.atile, i(*ckless 
innovator he is sometimes depicted He and Hugo 
did not contend for the mere liliorty of art, to cpioti* 
the latter’s distinction, but for libeity m ait Gautier 
never forgot that art was his medium His notions of 
what is suitable for art may sometimes conflict with 
ours ; but, given his notions, he is always true to art. 
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lie does not gloat upon vice for its own sake, tliongh 
lie introduces it freely when he thinks ait lequires it 
As poet, he is less pure Ij’iist than the otheis ; less 
inspiration, more artificiality His metrical faculty is 
liniited ; latteily he seldom goes heyoiid a simple octo- 
syllabic quatrain. He is no thinker, in the hioad 
sense ; painting, not thinking, was his idea of art. He 
gives what he sees, does not try to press furthei 
But, with all limitations, Gautier is the ablest and 
strongest of those who rallied round Hugo’s banner in 
the great fight with Convention , he alone developed 
the Itomantic teaching along independent and forceful 
lines of his own 

Here a halt must be called. Already during 
Gautier’s lifetime, new developments appear. The 
r.egiim„ii/s Bomantic Triuniph in poetiy was over 
KjLhiMji jtg leaders were scatteied, or silent for 
the tune Lamartine and Hugo plunged into poli- 
tics A^igiiy would not, and Musset could not, wave 
higher the deserted standaid, Gautier preferred less 
aiduous work in prose. The throng of fight surged 
elsewheie Other men, other ideas, other methods, 
came in place of those just sketched Eomantic 
egoism had gone too fai. Men began to feel that 
they were, after all, not isolated units, each confront- 
ing the infinite on its own account, but members of a 
corporate body. Byronism went finally out of fashion 
A later mode succeeded, and took the fickle faney of 
the many It is time to retrace our steps, to consider 
how far piose-wnting, imaginative or didactic, shared 
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the fortunes of poetry. Yet befoie leaving the 
Ilomantic poets, let us remember that Hugo, the 
greatest of them all, was also the only one who 
survived the wreck and dissolution of his school 
He alone had originality and vigour enough to secuie 
poetic tiiumphs in wider fields, when the limits set 
by the Ilomantic ideal were found too narrow for tlie 
desires of a new generation. And let us recur for a 
moment to the genius of that writer wlio gave the 

first signal for the Eomautic assault, but whom we 

have hitherto left aside in dealing with his eagei and 
often undisciplined followers. 

The mention of Lamaitine in last paiaguiph 
reminds us that as yet we have noticed only his 

first Meditations (1820) These were fol- 

- i-aT -ir -* I'rvT 

lowed by the Nm Mahiafion^ aiicl Drfffh 
of kSoaatca (1823), J)eniin' ihnut da, ChiliU-ITamhl 
(1825), and IFannonuh (1830) Tliiough this im- 
portant decade, and latei, Lainaitme retained his 
poetical pre - eminence. The last - named volume 
secured his admission to the Academy Noble by 
family, and rich by marriage, Lamaitine .seemed to 
unite the favours of genius and foitune Secietaiy 
of legation at Florence, or lesidmg in a " villa 
magnifique” near Leghorn, lie was giand seigneui 
and great poet at once, a later and less disreputable 
Lord Byron. After the revolution of 1830, he re- 
signed his diplomatic office, and set foitli on a toui 
to the East, carried through in princely style. The 
death of a young daughter during this tour saddened 
and sombred his thought, and after returning he 
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published Jorclyn (IS3G) and The Avyd’h Fall (1838), 
the latter especially full of deep and strange fancies 
Bcciteillemcnts pndttti>ics (1839) completed his poetical 
work For after this he turned earnestly to politics 
The poetical di earner was found an active worker and 
an impassioned orator. His History of flic Girondim 
(1847) was a political manifesto, full of poetic fire, 
if not of impeccable accniacy. And finally, in 1848, 
the astonishing spectacle was shown of a poet wield- 
ing supreme power, and dominating a people by sheer 
elo(pience and enthusiasm. Foi a brief interval 
Lamaitiiie was Dictator of France. Then the plot 
thickened, and in 1851 the coup d’etat of Louis- 
Napoleon drove him from public life Bankrupt in 
fortune, and to some extent in reputation, he lived 
through the Second Enipiie the life of a hard-woiking 
litterateur, and passed away at last, happy in an 
opportune death, not long before that Second Empire 
crashed to its fall 

With this latest Lamartine we have not to do. His 
autobiographical memoirs and correspondence, fiom 
wiMMi Cunfidiynces (1849) onward, are charmingly 
xmimrtancc ^vritteo, and form a treasure-house of in- 
foi matron. His Voynye en Orient (1833), historical 
works, and rom.iiices (of which the first was Rtplinrl, 
1849) have nieiit, though not of the highest class. 
But it IS as poet and statesman that he will live, 
and it is as poet we consider him here. And as 
poet he cannot be lightly esteemed. Gautier, no 
biassed critic, says he was not so much a poet as 
poetry itself This is still the impression his verse 
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makes We forget to think of art, forget to scrutinise 
the form of utterance. Art Lamartine studied little. 
He is the last great improvisatore, pouring forth 
music and passion in what seem “ profuse strains of 
unpremeditated” song. His method is that of Scott 
and Byron Then his thought is spiritual and earnest 
Unlike the decadent Eomantics, he takes the soul foi 
his province It does CJaiitier the moie honour that 
he felt the poetical quality of verse so far remo\ ed in 
motive from his own. Sainte-Benve might sneei at 
the “poetry of a country clergyman,” hut this is to let 
judgment be warped by party prejudice. Not that 
Lamartine is to be ranked with the gieatest poets. 
He is too shadowy, too subjective, too averse to the 
labour of architectonic imagination. Content to 
dream, to ponder, to chronicle impressions and 
moods and feelings, he is moie a singci than a 
maker. His poems lack siilistance They are 
reveries or invocations, and scarcely ever tell a 
distinct story. This apphes especially to Ins early 
pieces, of which Hui monies may be taken as the 
perfected specimen Tn the later Jocelyn he docs 
try to get aw.ay from himself, to tell a stoij , in 
La clmle il’ini aiige ho emulates Bj ion’s ambitious 
“Heaven and earth” with little hettiu success But 
it IS by his earlier nature-poems that his .admiiers 
would wish to judge him. In these, tlie iiillucnce 
of Wordsworth is as perceptible as that of Byron 
His countrymen pronounce him a “ Lakist ” But to 
us the differences are greater than the lesemblaiices. 
Coleridge’s Hymn tn the Valley of Chamonix may well 
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have inspired Lamartine But on the whole he is 
mainly himself, lordly and careless and prodigal, 
dealing with poetry ni grand prince, with the weak- 
ness as well as the spontaneity of a gifted amatein 
Historically, even were his nieiit less, Lamartine’s 
name must live. For he was a veritable revelation 
to his ago, and pieceded even Hugo as a conteinnei 
of moth-eaten tiappings. His poetical vein, incom- 
parably less iich than Hugo’s, was probably worn 
thin befoie ho left verse for politics, and is marked 
by the somewhat shallow optimism of one to whom 
evil had little reality. But so far as it goes, it is 
pure poetic gold; Lamaitme deserves his high place 
among the earliest renovators of French song, and liis 
reputation as one of the few philosophic poets with 
which the France of oiu Century has been gifted. 
Some nuiioi poets may be disposed of in a seiitence 
apiece Geiard de Neival (1808-55), whose leal name 

was Labiunie, fiieiid and collaborator of 

Itrsc r-i , 

Gautiers, wiote many volumes of tales, 
tiavels, criticisms, and poems, in which a wistful 
grace, born of melancholy touched with humour, 
anticipates to some extent the mystico-romantic tone 
of later days Melchior-Fiedeiic Soulid (1800-47) 
deserves notice merely as an extravagant follower up 
and reducer to the ridiculous of Eomantic methods, 
whether in talc, play, or poem. Henry Murger (1822- 
Gl), poet and novelist of "Bohemia,” stands apart as 
mainly a student in the school of Biiranger; Pierre 
Dupont (1821-70) as a natural lyrist who voiced the 
life ot Southern France Theodore de Banville and 
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Leconte de Lisle belong distinctly to the next genera- 
tion, and it does not seem necessary to characteiise in 
detail the verse of such writers as Barbier, Bartheleniy, 
Biizeiix, Hoiissaye, Laprade, Moreau, or Pommier, For 
this IS not a literary catalogue, and we are seeking to 
concentrate attention on the factors in a great niove- 
incnt, not to count curiously names of estiiiiahle but 
less important contemporaries. 

A writer to be named in a class by himself is 
Marie-Henri Beyle (ITS."-! 842), who wiotc under the 

nom de plvme of “Stendhal.” Older than 

l^tuulhol 1 -r» 

the Eomantic poets, he has the merit of 
having given earliest utterance to their creed. In 
1822, that inipoitaiit year tor Fieiich poetry, appeared 
his Hacinc ct tSIud-ipearc, which may bo called the fust 
proiiuncianiento of truths eagerly iiiged by them. 
Beyle had had a leniaikable life A soldier under 
Napoleon, ho had fought m Italy, and lived thioiigh the 
disastrous Biissiaii canijiaigii. He h<id been painter, 
merchant, and Government cleik , had lived in Italy 
fioni 1814 to 1821, and retuiiied theie as consul from 
1 830 to 1 840 He had written descriptive books, and 
a of Hahcni (181 V) , and was to be 

known later as a writer of ironical, paiadoxical, mys- 
tifying essays, and tales, and romances “ I shall be 
understood about 1880," he said of himself In does 
not appear that he had any acquaintance with the 
young Eomancists. His own tastes were semi-Glassical, 
semi-Voltairean, Buonapartist, and reactionary. But 
m the 1822 brochure he protested vigorously against 
merely imitative poetry, and so at least gave a 
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lead to the revolutionary impulse. He was a keen 
observer, and analyser, on the side of feeling, his 
mam passion was love of Italy and Italian art. In 
literature he professed to think little of form; the 
use of literature is to examine ideas. IIis recently 
published Jouninl and flouvrmrs d'egotutmc throw 
additional light on his chaiacter, while Sainte-Beuve, 
Tame, and M. Zola have published studies of his work. 
His chief books, besides those named, are Le rouge ct 
le iioir (ISol), Z(t chmtrevx dc Frame (1839), and his 
various CEv%i'i'‘i dc crifiqvr his Life of Napoleon was 
published only m 1876. Beyle wrote no verse him- 
self, and with him we appropriately quit the study of 
poetry for some consideration of the important works 
of fiction which came out simultaneously with the 
poetry of Lamartine, Hugo, and their followers 

I’rose fiction, next to poetry itself, takes most easily 
the stamp of imagination And it is no surprise to 
find that, side by side with the Romantic 
poets, there existed also a succession of 
eminent novelists The oldest of these was Honore 
de Balzac (1799-1850) He may seem at first sight 
le.ss easy to class according to our formulas. For 
shall wc call L’omantic the sordid verisimilitude of 
that astonishing senes of novels which were meant 
to sum up Ln comddie humavne ? Yes, and no. Com- 
pared with his great coevals, Dumas and George Sand, 
Balzac is certainly not Romantic. In the larger sense, 
the sense of Hugo, the sense in which the word denotes 
all that IS human and Shakespearean and universal, as 
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opposed to pedantry and imitativeness and limitation, 
he IS Eomaiiticist indeed. To reflect French life in 
its fulness — nothing less would content Balzac. His 
shortcomings belong to himself, not to any restrictions 
of false theory. In him, as in Gautier, we see the 
Romantic impulse pass into Naturalism. But this 
IS not a chronological development Balzac sliglitly 
precedes the Romantic novelists, both in date of birth 
and in order of first publication To legaid hiiu as 
the sequel to them is to misread fact For all we can 
see, his gigantic scheme may have been befoie him 
from the first. It had taken at least partial shape 
before Dumas or Geoige Sand published thoir fiist 
stories. And all through the heyday of the Romantic 
novel he was clinging to his purpose amid difficulty 
and discouragement, lalKmiiiig like a wolt, toiling day 
and night, his eyes always fixed on his own goal 

Of humble origin, Balzac came eaily to Bans, and 
lived his life mainly theie He was Rarisiaii to the 

core. He know Pans through and thiongh, 

Uis h/i ° ® 

and the contrast between Paiisiaii and pro- 
vincial — to which we have fortunately no paralhd iii 
England — dominates all his conception. One woid 
almost sums up his life — vnluuj In poverty, in 
celibacy, solitary and far fiom Ins best fiiends, Jie 
toiled gigantically at his gigantic task. There weie 
episodes, of course. Two duchesses befriended him , 
with one, Madame de Castries, we hear of him at Aix, 
given the offer of a run into Italy. He had a sister to 
correspond with ; he dreamed like other men of mar- 
riage and domestic happiness But always, with brief 
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exception, our view of liim is of one toiling in a gaiiet, 
overwhelmed with debt, full of enormous schemes and 
labours and pi onuses to pay Towaid the end the 
clouds lift. Free to love Madame Hanska,’- he goes as 
her suitor to Poland (being at length obliged to rest), 
proposes, and is accepted. Financial aflaiis impiove 
He gets ready a house in Pans, fills it with costly 
furniture, gorgeous as in one of his own novels 
And then the end comes After thiee months of 
marriage, he dies at the age of fifty - one, having 
barely set foot on the threshold of ease and love .and 
happiness. 

Balzac the man only interests as throwing light on 
Balzac the writei IIis passion for truth, his minute- 
ness, his industry, his vanity. Ins lornd 

IhiworU ’ , / , 

nature, his true Irench love of system and 
generalisation, all come out in his Corre‘i 2 Jonda'iice just 
as in his books. To enumerate the latter would be 
profitless. His first success was made with La perm 
dc charji iii (1830) What went before was ’prentice- 
work. The next ten years are full of masterpieces. 
Eugenic Grrindet, Le pkc Gonot, La rcchci'che dc 
Vahsoln, and others belong to this period, as well as 
the Babelaisian Contei drolatiqiici (1833), which stand 
apart from his other work In 1842 appeared Ins 
famous General Preface, explaining the scope and 
design of his whole work Subsequent novels fit in 
more precisely to their place in this structure; but 
all, later or earlier, may be regarded as sections of the 
whole. We have scenes from the Vic pn-wde. Vie 
* For whom .ice icMi’cj <l mjanjJrc, ^(>1 i (P,-\rih, 1899) 
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politique, Vui militaire. Vie dc campngne, Vie dc pro- 
vince, Vic paniicnne. To this period belong Les 
paicnts pan.\jrcs,Ln femme de trento am, Les illusions 
pirrdvcb, Sph'ndeiirs et mis&res dcs courtiMncs, &c , &c., &c 
Eludes philusophiqucs and Etudes annhjtiqvrs complete 
the projected scheme. The novels and shoii tales 
arranged under these heads fill the familiar edition 
“ fifty volumes long ” Add the Contes di ohtfiqiies, five 
or SIX comedies, miscellaneous writings whose Inilk is 
not yet exactly ascertained, and the Cm rcspunditnie 
(published 1876, English tianslation 1879), and we 
have some idea of the enormous quantity ot woik 
he produced Some remarks on the general scheme 
and purpose of Balzac’s gigantic labours will exhaust 
the space that can be given to him here 
Balzac was the author of the modern idea of the 
novel as a “human document” TIis aim was to 

photograph with absolute fidelity the entire 

Then siliijcef t ^ , 

facts of French life. That he failed in Ins 
attempt, even a foreigner may safely pionounce. To 
put it broadly, he left the spiritual out of Ins picture 
Men and women as animals — not using the woid in 
any invidious sense — as busy with the concoins of 
daily life, eating and drinking, scheming and stiivmg, 
bargaining and pushing and being pushed — these seem 
to live on his pages with absolute truth It may be 
objected that this is all he tried to do. But the terms 
of his Preface include much more. It would be as 
reasonable for a misogynist to omit all referring to 
love and marriage in a man’s life, and then claim to 
have given a full account of that life And Balzac 
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does not profess to exclude leligion The Catholic 
Church figures constantly in his pages. He is Tory 
and EcstnuratwnAst, loyal to Churcli and State accord- 
ing to his lights. Only it la a Church without faith, 
and a kingship not supported by sentiment. Neither 
his prelates and priests on the one hand, nor his lay 
iiiembeis on the other, have even a rudimentary sense 
of devotion That this is a gross libel on the French 
people, what was passing around him clearly shows. 
Devotion to an ideal was rife in a huiidied foinis It 
was staring him in the face, had he had eyes to see it. 
To Ignore all this — to paint men and women as if 
selfishness and money-grubbing and social advance- 
ment and getting the better of one’s friends or oppon- 
ents weio the chief and indeed sole object in life — 
surely implies considerable infidelity to facts, caused 
or conditioned probably by the observer’s own limita- 
tions, not by any wilful blindness. 

This deduction fairly made, we are free to enjoy. 
In all that regards the lower life Balsac is a com- 
petent critic. His novels are a sound 

n lit method , 

protest against Komantic egoism, against 
the individual daring to regard himself as a self- 
poised, self-centred unity Behind and conditioning 
the individual Balzac sees the whole immensely com- 
plex system of modern society, without which the indi- 
vidual could not be what he is, could indeed hardly 
exist. He therefore aims, not so much at depicting 
the individual, as at depicting the whole of which he 
forms pait Incidentally, his portraits of individuals 
are masterly and photographic (within his limits), for 
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it is only by presenting units that you can represent 
a whole. But the whole is always present to his 
mind, it IS it he is trying to bung before us. Laws 
and commerce and politics and art, private life and 
public, business and pleasure ; all that makes up the 
diversified and complicated fabric of modern civilisa- 
tion, this to Balzac is not merelj’ the background 
against which the individual stands out, but itself 
pait of his personality, the sum of whicli lie con- 
stitutes a fraction. Man exists only as social unit 
To many this excessive generalisation will be distaste- 
ful, they prefer to ignore it, and base their adnniation 
of Balzac merely on his observation of details. But 
Balzac himself would have scorned such praise, just as 
he disliked being called the “ author of Eugihno 
Grandet,” He aspired to paint the ComCdic hinname, 
not merely the particles which compose it. For this 
he could scorn delights, and live laborious days (or 
rather nights) Eneyclopaidic knowledge, encycloptedic 
bicadth of intellect, were requiied. Inilzac had no 
doubt about possessing the latter, and little modesty 
about clamiiiig the former, while losing no oppoituiiity 
of enlarging and expanding it 

Balzac’s personality \i<is stiong and masterful. He 
had an non constitution , none else could have stood 
Aims and the trials he gave it. Every now and then 
results. ]jg came forth from his den, and was the 
delight of his friends and admirers Temperate even 
to monasticism in ordinary, he could ciack a good 
bottle on occasion ; but, like many of his exact time, 
detested smoking Poet he was not, and foi verso 

Q 
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had no aptitude, neither sentiment nor good taste 
need be expected ot him Jovial in all senses of the 
word, he impicsscd with magiictisin and hniiioui , but 
delicacy, or even sobriety of judgment, were not in his 
line. Subtleties of style he despises, and Ins plots aie 
often wild and incoherent. Thus the man explains liis 
books, and they in turn illustrate the man Autobiog- 
raphical touches aie said to abound in them, notably 
in (among others) Lovis Lamlert and Allrri Savanis 
Balzac’s women arc lield to be particularly admirable , 
but this seems true only in a very narrow sense Of 
one side, the “cat-like nature,” he had evidently a 
master’s knowledge, with tlie other he displays no 
acquaintance at all IIis real glory is the modernity 
and actuality of his atmosphere. Ho found the prose 
novel restricted piactically to but one passion, love, 
and that usually idealised almost out of recognition. 
He widened it to be a record of all human activities, 
and laboured without wearying to make Ins books a 
comprehensive record of those activities His writing 
is no mere vulgar realism , it is writing with a pin pose 
indeed, and that purpose one of heroic proportions 
Succeeding generations find his books the valuable 
“ documents ” he meant them to be, records of mar- 
vellous fidelity, always allowing for the gross and 
earthly and unpoetical mind of their author. There- 
fore his reputation steadily rises, despite all draw- 
backs, and his influence on contemporary and on later 
novelists it were hard to exaggerate, for it can be 
traced more or less in every important novel that has 
been written since. 
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Four years younger than Balzac was Alexandre 
Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie (1803-70), commonly 
called the elder Dumas Son of a Royalist 
general and grandson of a coloured woman, 
his quadroon blood showed powerfully in Alexandie 
Dumas Coming early to Pans, he wrote some faices 
and short stories before achieving fame with his play 
Hmn Trots in 1829. A member of the Cenacle, and 
but one year younger than Hugo, he sympathised with 
and followed him in dr.ama, and Hrnri Tivis was one 
of the victories in the Romantic campaign ITo 
followed this up witli other plays, of which Anlmiy 
(1831) and toiler da Nash (1832) wcie the most 
remarkable So far Dumas was known mainly as a 
poet, or rather dramatist. It was not till considerably 
later that he found his role as novelist huMk da 
Bam&re came out in 1836, and was succeeded by 
numerous novels of a miscellaneous type Monte 
Onsto came only in 1844, and Acs trois inovsqmtaires 
— first of the immortal senes — later in the .same year. 
For the next ipiarter of a centuiy his name appeared 
before countless books. lie had iiiidei -studies, appren- 
tices, collaboratois without end. Tlioy did tlie roiigli 
work, Dumas added the fiiiisluiig touches, and signed 
his name. How much is his, how mucli the work of 
his “devils,” it were impossible to say. Hovels, 
dramas, books of travel, journalism, poured forth over 
his signature, and bore the stamp of his marked 
individuality. He took part in the Revolution of 
1848, was exiled for two years undei the Faiipiie ; 
aided Garibaldi in Italy during 1860 and following 
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years , marned, but separated from his wife almost 
immediately. After making and spending several 
fortunes, he died a poor man, leaving one son of the 
same name and (some think) even greater literary 
ability, who however does not come within the 
limits of our notice 

French critics seem to find it difficult to take the 
elder Dumas seriously M. Brunetiere finds no place 
Ciiiicismn/ for him in his admirable Mmmal (1898), 
DiMiim vvliich professes to deal with leading writers 
only Other historians dwell on his dramas, dismissing 
the novels with a few cold words But surely this is 
too restricted a view Monte Cristo gups the ordinary 
reader somewhat as ltt)lin!ton Onifoe does. The Trots 
monsquetatres senes shows sometliing of the careless 
riches, the easy vivification, of Scott himself. Dumas 
IS the French Scott — the “ author of Waveiley ” with 
a dilfeience On him, if on any man, Scott’s mantle 
fell He cocks it on his shoulders with a Gallic grace 
There is more strut, more pose , the diaphanous 
naturalness, the wealth of sunny humour, are wanting 
But there is soniethiiig of the master’s fire, and of his 
ease of narration Old or young, when wo take up a 
novel by Dumas we are slow to lay it down Above 
all, the characters live They are not lay figures, but 
live men and women. Fifty pupils may have drudged 
at the details, but only their chief adds the vital spark. 
Without him, they are re.spectable mediocrities, he 
touches the leaves, and they live. How much, how 
little Dumas actually did to some of the novels which 
bear his name, one neither knows nor greatly cares. 
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Amusing stories are current about his leadiness to sign 
work done by Ins “ young men ” It was a fashion of 
the time. Even Balzac, if he laboured mightily at his 
novels, thought nothing of getting four friends to write 
an act each, with himself, of a drama required imme- 
diately. The important thing is tliat the carJitt, tlie 
sign-manual, of Dumas is unmistakable , it may not 
be a very artistic quality that he imparts to rough 
journey-work, but it is his own, and it is alive 

An age of introspection and analysis, of rabid self- 
consciousness and diseased craving for “ style,” natui- 
ihi rvjujui ally held Dumas cheap. Lovers of Elaubert 
ii(u« Qj. G0orge Eliot were not likely to prize 
the Three Musketeers and Tventy Ynns After Time's 
wheel turns, and we are back once iiioie to the novel 
of adventure Cloaks and rapiers, masks and am- 
bushes, are in fashion again, lalioured peifecting of 
trifles, philosophic analysis of character, aic quite at a 
discount. So Dumas is avenged of Ins critics And 
one cannot wholly regret it His limitations are 
obvious. Style is a matter of the slightest momeiit. 
Intellectual meditation, love or minuto description 
of nature, spiritual aspirations, poetical imageiy — 
these we neither expect nor hnd in Dumas Instead, 
we have action. Tlie swoid gleams, the liorse neighs, 
and we are ready to spring to saddle with him and 
take the road again Youth burns in our veins , the 
world is before us, a gallant and merry and adventur- 
ous world. Stern censors may despise such vicarious 
enthusiasm Nevertheless, Dumas did a laige woik 
in his own way, and it seems right to acknowledge it 
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We cannot a.11 live on manna and honey-dew , we do 
not all dwell hahunally between the peaks of Par- 
nassus. Those who relish country fare, the bread and 
cheese and Windsor chairs of a village inn, are pro- 
bably in the majority, and may well claim pabulum to 
their mind. Dumas faiily earned his position as 
novelist of the million, besides inspiring with a breath 
of true Eomantic vigour the exceedingly dry hones of 
psychological or would-be “ artistic ” story-telling. 

‘ George Sand” (Amanlme-Lucile-Auiore Dupin, 
baronne Dudevant, 1 804-76), third and youngest of this 
remarkable tiio, was also the most puiely 
Eomantic. In her case there can be no 
doubt about the epithet, her novels are lomanccs, and 
little more Horn a provincial, she mariiod at eighteen, 
but separated fiom her husband after nine years of 
man led life, and h\ ed for the next twenty yeais mainly 
in Pans. After that she retiied to liei childhood s home, 
and ended lier days theic in dignified quiet. Dining the 
second and thud of these pencils — as i’ansit/iue and 
as Chatelaine dc Xohant — she wuote, like her great 
compeers, enonnously Novels, dramas, iniscellaueous 
ai tides, an autohiogiaphy, and an extensive corre- 
spondence, attest liei htoraiy industiy. Hei relations 
with ilusset and Chopin, her later fneudslup with 
Lamennais and several less famous politicians, must 
be noted as bearing on her work. As for anecdotage 
about her person, her “mannishness” and cigarette- 
smoking, that hardly belongs to literature. One recalls 
Mrs Browning’s visit to her in Pans, and gladly leaves 
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one woiiian-gciiius to judge anothei Her books divide 
themselves into three periods. Ease ct Blanch', 
hichana, Valentine, Ldlm, and Jia'^jacs (1831 to 1834) 
belong to her first period of oiiginality and freshness. 
Ifauprat, Spiridum, Gonsvdo, Ln sipt corchs th la lyre, 
La comtesse de Eudolstadt (1837 to 1844), containing 
perhaps her best work, are products of her most 
socially busy years, and bear tiaces of her intercouise 
with great minds The third division comprises her 
later novels, her rustic studies and notes of travel, the 
Ilutoire de ma vie (1854-55), and much miscellaneous 
woik. Hei total wiitings fill well over a bundled 
volumes, and cannot possibly be enumerated here 
But the leading characteristics and qualities of her 
work can be summed up with fan brevity. 

George Sand was a woman and a Trench woman 
Some women are not individual, many are not national , 
, , , she has no affinity to these. Her person- 

uaii of her ality colours and shapes every page of her 

writing. Masculme in many tastes, she is 
essentially feminine in structure; refloctiie, lather 
than originative The loose texture of her books, so 
different from Balzac’s compressed willing, is chaiac- 
teristic But, above all, the way she looks at eveiy- 
thing in relation to herself, is feminine, the grace 
with which she clothes it. Trench. Geoige Sand was 
a poet, though she did not write verse ; her novels are 
lyrical dramas. Thus all the early ones are fierce out- 
cries against marriage, evidently suggested by her own 
experience ; and in form they are little short of dithy- 
rambs. The great novels of the middle period, again. 
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reflect her political and philosophical studies, her coiii- 
mumngs with Laiiieniiais and others. The books of 
her old age bieathe of rest and country quiet, and a 
life from which passion has died out Of course love 
IS her prevailing theme It is passion rather than pure 
love, and her history and heiedity go fai to explain 
this Love being " woman’s whole existence,” we need 
not wonder to find it so pioniinent. Yet in at least 
one book, Spiridion, it has no place. She is called an 
idealist, Balzac a realist , hut neither description is at 
all exhaustive. George Sand dbes not so much 
idealise, as poetise, everything. Scientific observation, 
experiment, and analysis, are not in her line, she 
neither sees life steadily, nor sees it whole. But what 
she does see she puts in the most delightful way, 
clotliing it with colour, delicate as the first flush of 
morning Even the crudest passion becomes tender 
and refined And all this because she secs it as part 
of herself, because in all her views the peisoiial ele- 
ment is never far distant. 

George Sand wrote with great ease. Hers was the 
easy wilting which, if it does not always make hard 
style and leading, tends to make careless reading 
idvirtaminijs jjgj. phrases Qo not dwell with us , we do 
not return again and again to her books, lingering 
over favourite passages. We read them with interest; 
but the interest is apt to die out when the book is 
finished Her characters are free-hand sketches rather 
than living creatures. On the other hand, her 
spontaneity is one great charm. Nothing can he 
pleasanter than her prefaces, telling how each book 
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grew like a ilower Her love of nature, and delight 
in picturing it, are present from the first, and continue 
or increase to the last Then, with all her heat, she 
IS never bitter, nor — raie merit considering her 
qualities — at all inclined to be hysterical. Senti- 
mental she certainly is, but this in her is rather a 
quality than a defect, and stops short of niawkishiicss. 
So, though strongly anti -clerical, she is not anti- 
rehgious, perhaps her woman’s instinct helped her 
there, even more than her loinantic feivour. It must 
be confessed, however, that the fluid ease of her 
wilting wants more definitely eonstiaimng bounds, 
the river wanders too leadily over its banks Her 
books begin delightfully, but have no proper middle 
or end , they may be said rather to stop than to end 
Those leiiiaiks aie genoial and summaiy, it would 
be easy to apply them, to particiilaiisc in sepaiate 
instances. But they may at least indicate the delicate, 
airy, spiritual, picturesque, poetical atmosphere which 
always clothes her wilting, whatever the theme She 
sees the soul, even though her shapes be vague and 
shadowy She revived lomance in novels, in a sense 
in which it had lain dormant ever since Coniine 
Her influence was great, on other nations even iiioic 
than her own, the zealous artists and strenuous 
realists who came after her in France could hardly 
admire her loose rapidity, or her semi - articulate 
responsiveness, but these found a public elsewhere. 
On the whole, she well deserves her place in the tiio 
Her H%stoi)'e de ma vie illustrates both her cliaiui and 
her negligence, recounting delightfully episodes and 
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impressions of early childhood at inordinate length, 
stopping short just when a scientifically composed 
history would have reached the zenith of its 
interest 

Less than this trio, but a more accomplished aitist 
than any of them, was Piosper Moriinee (1803-70) 

Born a year earliei than “George Sand,” 

Mtiiinei - 

he wa.s. also muie precocious, aiicl as eaiiy 
as 1820 became known as a play-writer He held 
Government appointments of an impoitaut nature, 
was made member of the Academy in 1844, and 
senator in 1853 llis literary work is varied and 
distinguished History and aiclneology, the drama 
and the novel, all yielded him tiiuuiphs. His TkMlre 
(If CUmt G(kuI (1825) and La Gudu (1827) , Chroni^iic 
di( mjnc (h UlKolf'-, IX (1829) and Hisfmcc dc Pidre 
I. de Cc'stdlc (1848), his Pnntures dc Bcdnt-fiaim 
(1845), with Golonthi, Arsxne Gmllot, Cutmrn (1840- 
45), i&c , cSsc , may serve as samples of his work. The 
last-mentioned will probably piove his most abiding 
title to fame. His glory is that, along with Gautier 
(as noted before), he perfected short stories. Of these 
he left some twenty, the best of which are indeed 
masterly. His style was ironic, sarcastic, con- 
temptuous of pretence. From the Romantic School 
he early revolted, retaining, as a French critic has 
noted, only two qualities in common with them, love 
of action and love of colour. But of the later Realist 
school he was equally sceptical His keenly cntical 
mind, indeed, eating away all enthusiasm, preyed 
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upon itself. His style, like the man himself, became 
harsher The nemesis of those who live only for ai t 
came on Ins latter days. “For fear of being a dupe 
he distrusted himself m life, love, science, ait ; and he 
was the dupe of his distrust.” Losing interest in 
everything, he sank into torpor and melancholy, 
possibly not unassisted by misgivings as to his own 
political position, certainly accentuated by his per- 
ception of evil days in store for his country. Even 
the Ldtres k uiic incunnuc (first published 1873), 
though they reveal some touch of human natuie, 
deepen our impression of his sad, bitter, loveless, and 
ironical disposition. He died in the crisis of France’s 
agony (23rd September 1870), having already seen liis 
darkest misgivings hasten to be realised. 

Contempoiary with Gcoige Sand was Maiie-Jo.seph- 
Eugene Sue (1804-59), another piolific writer, whose 

Ifystdrcs clc Funs (1842), with Zr Jmf 

EitguicbUL \ ~ 

ciicmt (lS4o), gave him reputation of a 
kind He had been an army and navy suigeoii, 
served in Spam and at Havaiino, wrote some e.xtia- 
vagant novels embodying his own e.xpeiiences, but 
made his hit with the inelodiam.itic romances men- 
tioned. From a literaiy point ot view he counts foi 
little , one of his latei books was condemned by 
the Courts as seditious and immoral. He veiituied 
into politics, was made a deputy in 1850, went into 
retreat after the coup d!6lat of 1851, and died in Savoy 
after several years of absence from Pans and literary 
interests. It is impossible to omit him fiom any 
record of the time, equally impossible to class his 
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work as more tliaii lecrealioii foi idleness, a “ substi- 
tute for a cigarette or a game of dominoes ” 

We have omitted to mention Paul de Kock (1794- 
1871), a predecessor of Sue on even coarser lines; 

gross, laughter - loving, vulgarly popular. 

Coming back to literature, we find Jules- 
GabrielJanin (1804-74), another year-mate of “George 
Sand” Jules Janin was a man of letters pure and 
simple, neither politician, nor Government employe, 
nor man of business He lived by writing, and what- 
ever he wrote was literature. As critic for the 
Jovrnal dcs Ddlcdt, he produced endless columns of 
delightful matter His theatrical critiques, in par- 
ticular, imported Pioiuantic colour and freshness into 
what had been usually and and technical. They, 
reprinted as a Coins Jr htUndvrc Jnmatiqm (1853- 
58), form his largest and best work But his stories, 
I’Ano mod et la femme ginlloUiUa (1829), Baniave 
(1831), Le chemm do travnsc (1837), &c, reveal a 
subtle, half - mocking, purely Attic humour His 
translation or rather recomposition of Olatvsm Mar- 
loive (1846) should also stand to his credit here. He 
succeeded .Sainte-Beuve as Academician in 1870, and 
no writer was better qualified to speak that great 
critic’s eulogium lu his own w.ay, Janin was a critic 
of nearly equal calibre, while his happy temper and 
seductive style speak the writer who never made an 
enemy. 

Charles de Bernard (1805-50) is a name to most 
of slight significance, remembered by Thackeray’s 
eulogium. lletired, gentlemanly, quite a family man. 
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he wrote pleasant though not irreproachable novels. 

Girfaut (1838) is the most remarkable, 
while of the others Lcs adcs d’hure 
(1839-40) may be taken as typical instance of Ins 
easy, man of the world style It is a loosely flowing, 
as well as easy, style; agreeable rather than impies- 
sive. In Gerfaut alone, unpleasant as much of it is, 
we find some tragic strength , but usually a light vein 
of graceful comedy seems what is most safe to be 
found in his novels. 

Alphonse Kan (1 808-90) was another writer of much 
charm , without being great, his books are delightful. 

*%«■>• les Ullnils (1832), a genuinely 

Karr , - , , ° 

romantic novel, first made him known, 
and is pleasant reading to this day A long succes- 
sion of novels followed, of whicli Gcnei dir, (1838) is 
perhaps the most outstanding He edited Fujciro foi 
some time, as also the satiiicid imblication called 
Lcs Guipes (1839 to 1847) Alphonse Karr had a 
keen wit, and his romanticism is fai fiom being 
either silly or seiituiiental Of Ins later work, the 
Voyage autour dr won jardni (1873) is a peiennuil 
favourite, while his lleimiiisceiices {L' Inix dc hu/'d) 
were published in 1879. He lived the last thirty 
years of his life mostly at S.unt-Ikaphael on the 
Eiviera, where a charming villa perpetuates the 
memory of one who did much to make that delight- 
ful locality known. 

£mile Souvestre (1808-64) was known as moialist 
as well as romancer, and Un phdosophe sous hs tods 
(1851) IS probably his best-known book. Jules San- 
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deau (1811-83) was a prolific minor novelist, from 
Madame dc Sommcn ille (1834) to Jean dc Thotncrny 
(1873), as well as a wiiter of comedy. 

Snmmotv \ ^ 

tiait&iUoiit to And now a line must again be drawn. It 
diama usclcss to multiply iiames of minor 

story-tellers, ivliile the great ones next in order — 
such names as those of Flaubert and the Cioncourts, 
“ Erckmaiin-Cliatrian,” Dumas fils, Jules Verne, and 
Edmond About, still more Alphonse Daiidet and 
Emile Zola — belong manifestly to a later age In 
reviewing the history of French novel-writing, it must 
be remembered to include authors grouped by us 
under other heads, but who won laurels in this field 
likewise. Thus Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Vigny, 
“Stendhal,” Gautier, — equally with Dumas, — are 
names of capital importance in that history. And 
the same holds good in other departments Dramatic 
writing, for example, formed a most important jjart of 
the Itomantic Triumph The new romantic drama 
attracted most of the using talent of the age, and 
bulks laige both in quantity and in excellence of 
work. But we have already seen what were its 
leading features, and how writers like Hugo, Dumas, 
Meimiee, Vigiiy, Musset, &c., were its principal 
exponents To take up drama separately and dr noio, 
therefore, would involve recapitulating much of what 
has been already noted. Tet it may be well in 
a few sentences to summarise the general state of 
French drama at this time, and mention some names 
of dramatists which have not found a place on 
previous pages 
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The romantic drama carried in it seeds of decay. 
It is curious to see how universally it was taken up 
, , by wiiteis of eveiy shade, how all but 

liomuntu. universally dropped by them in later life, 
dimna gerious plays are con- 

cerned. The modem spiiit does not seem congeinal 
to serious drama. We have seen how little part it 
played in the English revival, in the Eiench its jilace 
IS large but temporary. The innovations made by 
the Eomantic playwrights really stiuck at the root of 
drama as enjoyed in France. They tended to convert 
drama into melodrama. The destruction of the unities 
seemed to carry with it the loss of dramatic form 
altogether, to critics trained on Corneille and llacme. 
Nothing was left but a great formless mass, to give 
interest to which various devices had to bo employed. 
Drama became lyrical, or became symbolical, the 
latter was the remedy specially favoured by Victor 
Hugo French audiences endured this for a time, 
lint it went always rather against the grain, and the 
time came when they kicked The “lesouiidiiig f.dl ” 
of Hugo’s Bunjravrs in 1843 was accompanied by 
flattering plaudits .showered on an uiidistmgiiislied 
work of a new writer, the Liuivvc of one Fiancois 
Ponsard (1814-67) Poiisaid was a lieavy and pros,iic 
writer, rhetorical and tawdry. His later plays, such 
as Charlotte Corday (1850), evince neither poetry 
nor apt stage-effect. But they were vigorous m a 
way, and their verse had a Classic sound Ponsard’s 
success fairly drove Hugo from tlie flold, and he 
abandoned drama, as the public had abandoned him 
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After this, serious drama was scarcely tried , writers 
who affected the stage turned tlieir attention to 
comedy. And iii comedy, as we all know, the French 
stage has long been supreme . their actors and writers 
both dominated for many years after this date tlie 
theaties of Europe. 

Tins judgment of Romantic drama embodies the 
general verdict of French critics It failed where it 
inhrnni w.os iiiost aiiMOUs to siiccced, says one , 
itmu hills victorious in lyric, it was defeated in 
tragedy For it had no positive principles, says 
another, building moiely on negation, on defiance of 
all rules. Classical and other. It adopted Shake- 
speare’s form without his spirit, imagining him a 
barbarous lunovatoi, instead of a mighty genius who 
purified and curbed the licence he found “ Romantic 
drama,” says 11 liiuiietiere, “is a Classic tiagedy 
wheie the unities may be violated, where the per- 
sonages may be sinqihs imiticuhcrR, where the 
grotesque mingles evei with the sublime,” There is 
manifest truth iii these stiictures Hugo himself 
maintained a natural unity, but some of his followers 
threw this to tlie winds And the vice of a precon- 
ceived system flaws even Hugo’s work. His char- 
acters are symbols, not men and women. They talk 
their aiithoi’s language, repeat his views like a lesson. 
And they are symbols of contradiction. Antithesis is 
pushed beyond nature. It is right to insist, as against 
the Classicists, that human beings are comple.v, but 
wrong to build a “system” on this. Drama cannot 
be written to mder ; system it abhors. It must be 
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spontaneous, and above all real. Hugo’s manu- 
factured clowneries, says some one, chill passion 
instead of leading up to it like Shakespeare’s. One 
can have a surfeit even of passion and crime On 
the whole, one cannot but feel that the great Roman- 
ticists owed their measure of success in drama to 
their own greatness, rather than their clieiished 
"system.” It would be presumptuous to dispute 
this, in the face of such a consensus of opinion. But 
the best proof that that opinion is right will perhaps 
be found in the fact that the leaders themselves so 
soon abandoned their attempt, and — as in Sainte- 
Beuve’s and Hugo’s Academic discourses — recanted 
in large measure the heresies of their youth. Madame 
Rachel’s astonishing success in reviving Racine 
(1838-46) doubtless played its part in opening their 
eyes. 

We must not, however, suppose that the 
“Romantic” attempt wholly monopolised the stage. 

That attempt was at its height in 1825-30. 
dtanmusit ]3„t; from the beginning of the ’Twenties 
other writers had made essays, less systematic, but 
perhaps more natural Thus Pierre Lebrun (1785- 
1873) produced his Mane Stiiait (1820), a distinct 
attempt after Schiller The year before, Jacques- 
Arsene-PranQois-Polycarpe Ancelot (1794-1854) had 
given the stage his Louis IX. (1819), in rivalry to his 
fellow-townsman Delavigne’s Vejpres sicilicnnes (ante, 
p. 197). The Sylla (1821) of Victor- Josef-litienne J ouy 
(1769-1842), and the ClytcTimestre (1822) and Jeanne 
d’Arc (1825) of Alexandre Soumet (1788-1845), weie 

R 
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further attempts in the same line Pierre -Marie- 
Th6r6se- Alexandre Guiraud (1788-1847) followed suit 
with his MaccabcLS, Count Juhau (both 1822), and 
other pieces. Jules-Georges Ozauaux (1795-1852), 
besides a musical drama on Lc dernier jour de Mie- 
solonghi (1828), produced such tragedies as La jjerouse 
(1829) and Le nigra (1830), before abandoning the 
stage for more senous woik. These writers, each 
according to his bent, did much to pave the way for 
the Eomantics, though even in 1829, when Vigny pro- 
duced his Otliello, the Parisian public still hooted down 
mention of the famous “handkerchief.” And these 
with writers such as Delavigne continued to dispute 
possession of the stage with the llomantics, till cowed 
for a time hy the latter’s vigorous onslaught. Only 
the dramatic student, however, will care to trace the 
career of such secondary playwrights. He will do well 
to consult M. Charpentier’s Tliddtrc (6 vols., 1870-78), 
a mine of information on such matters. We may 
be content to turn at once to the vigorous if not 
always refined school of comedy which flourished, in 
several shapes, side by side with the rival attempts of 
the Eomantics and their adversaries. 

On the rum of Eomantic drama was built a new 
form of semi-serious play, allied to comedy rather than 

to its opposite, which is our only substitute 

Comaly Scribe » . , 

for full-dress tragedy nowadays. This 
movement, in France as in England, began rather after 
our period, and is associated on the French stage with 
the names of SmEe Augier (1820-89) and Dumas fils 
(1824-95). But during our entire period Comedy 
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flourished in vaiious forms There was the comdclic 
htstoiiquc of Dumas ph'c and others ; the comedy of 
iiianneis in which French art has always been great ; 
mixed comedy, faices, “vaudevilles,” and what not 
Of all these the great manufactuier, duiiiig tlie fiist 
half of the Centuiy, was Augustin-Eugene Sciibe (1791- 
1861). Beginning early, he soon established a vciitable 
manufactory, where — like novelists under Dumas — 
young aspirants wrought under his directions, and left 
him the whole credit. Thus Adrienne Lceouwcur 
(1849), perhaps his greatest success, was executed by 
the younger Legouve under his eye To enumerate 
Scribe’s works were impossible indeed, or rather the 
works turned out in his school. At a venture may be 
named Michel et Cusfine (1820) Valdric (1822), Le 
manage dc laison (1826), Le manage (1827), 

La canxftTadcru (18J7), IjC verve d'ean (1840), Uae 
bataille dcs dames (1851). Scribe is simply a play- 
wright To poetry, satire, sentiment, htciatine in any 
form, he hardly pretends. His plays are made to act, 
and if they act well he is satisfied. On all points of 
stage management he is infallible Yet these plays, 
such as they aie, proem ed for their author admission 
to the Academy in 1830 Villemain, who received 
him, extolled the ingenious and delicate art, the truth 
to nature, and the happy manner, of his chief works ; 
and for the rest of his days Scribe enjoyed a seat among 
the Immortals. 

A predecessor of Scribe’s, still alive during the 
earlier years of our period, was Louis-Bonoit Picard 
(1769-1828), comedian and satirist Another was 
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N^pomucfene Leniercier (1771-1840), a clever and 
other wriurs humoi’ous Writer, originator of the term 
qfcotiwdu comtihc hisforiqve. Contemporary with 
Scribe we find less -known writers like Casimir 
Bonjoiir (1795-1850), author of La mire nude (1821), 
Zes deue cuiisincs (1823), &c. , Adolf J. S Empis 
(1795-1868) and Edonard-Josef-Ennemond Mazferes 
(1796-18GC), who wrote in combination La, mire et la 
JiUe (1830), and many other plays singly or in partner- 
ship ; Charles - Camille Doucet (1812-95), director 
of beaux arts, and so forth. None of these names 
are distinguished, and the student may again be re- 
ferred to such books as Charpentier’s. But once more 
he may be reminded that the names which really 
shed lustre on this field of letters are the same which 
we have hod to mention so many times already. 
Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Musset, Gautier, are the im- 
poitant writers here again Delavigne, too, tried his 
hand at comedy as at tragedy, as noted early in this 
chapter. And many writers of less mark, but still 
whose best work was done in other regions, wrote one 
or more sparkling comedies by way of recreation. To 
the end of our period, however, it is true to say that 
Comedy was but a rival to Tragedy, not its supplanter. 
Since then, since GahncUc (1849) by Augier, and La 
dame avx Camillas (1852) by the younger Dumas, the 
rising tide has been all in one direction. Comedy, 
farce, operetta, opera-bouffe, have fairly ousted serious 
drama. In these lighter walks French artists are 
unequalled, as English theatres in particular have not 
been slow to acknowledge by copious borrowing. 
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And now about the dramatic performance of this 
time, in comedy and in tragedy, enough, or even more 
than enough, has probably been said 

Criticism of all kinds, more especially poetical criti- 
cism, made great stndes during this peiiod Sainte- 
wriirisof Beuve, Jules Janin, Gautier, “Stendhal,” 
cntMsm Victor Hugo liimself, have been mentioned 
as conspicuous leaders in criticism as in original work , 
some names of specialists may now be added to this 
list. Alexandre Eodolphe Vinet (1797-1847), a Swiss 
divine and philosopher, may fairly come here in viitne 
of his Etudes sur Pascal (1848), and Ins histones of 
French literature in the Eighteenth and N’liictconth 
Centuries (1849-53). Many of his books, theological or 
other, have appealed in English form , coiiip.iie especi- 
ally SiadicstnPnsct'i! (1859), and Oulhnes oj Phdosaphy 
audLitc] atuvc (1805) Jcan-Jacques- Antoine Ampc le 
(1800-64) was a learned philologist, deeply lead in 
Oerman and Oriental languages, and wrote a RNour 
littdraire de la France (1840), which comes down only 
to the twelfth Century, but was continued by Le Cleic, 
Fauriel, and otliers, also a woik on ihe P'o) mat uui do 
la langue fran^aise (1841), and much beside. He uas 
deservedly elected Academician in 1847. Fian(;ois 
Saint-Marc Girardin (1801-73), professor and leader- 
writer, is known by his Coursde litUraUne diawatiqiic 
(1843), and also wrote Souvenirs d’lvnjonrnalidc (1 859), 
&c. Maximilien-Paul-^mile Littrd (1801-81), author 
of the famous Dictionary (1863-72), was in his ) oiilh 
a fiery Radical, fighting on the barricades iii 1830 and 
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111 the coluiiiiis of the National during Louis-Phihppe’s 
reign, and also a devoted disciple of Comte (for whom 
see the end of this chapter). lie tianslated Strauss 
(1839-40) and Pliny’s Uatuial History (1848), ren- 
dered Hook I of the Iliad into old French (184'7), and 
wiote freely on philology and philosophy. Iladical and 
positivist he remained to the end, and was solemnly 
condemned by the Academy in consecLuence But his 
chief works, and the events of Ins later life, fall rather 
outside our province. 

As we have returned to didactic writing, this seems 
an oppoitiinity to mention tlie Pins^es of Joseph 
jouUit,aiui Joubert (1 7o4-1824), printed in 1838. A 
oikeii critic of high standing, and influential in 
his own ciicle, Joubert published nothing during life, 
aud the volume named above was edited from his 
papers, fourteen years after his death, by his fiiend 
Chateaubriand. It fully vindicated the higli place 
claimed for its author, aud is well known to English 
leaders by the critical account of Matthew Arnold. 
Here too may bo named Jules Barllielcmy Saint- 
llilaire (1805-95), the immensely learned editor of 
Aristotle (1837-87) and other works, and Etienne 
Vacherot (1809-97), philosophical professor at the 
Sorboiine, author of Dc liufionis Anetonfatc (1836), 
a Jlistoirc antique dc I'Caole d’AloMUidne (1846-50), 
La 'm6taphysique et les sciences (1858), La religion 
(1868), &c Contemporary with these, again, was 
Jean-Marie-Napol4on-Desir4 Nisard (1806-84), whose 
Manifesto contre la hJtUratv/rc facile (1833), and still 
more his Histoire de la littdralvA e franqaise (1844-49), 
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are specially interesting to us as being violently anti- 
Eomantic in tone The latter woik, remarkable as 
the first complete history of French literature written 
in onr Century by one man, is in effect a continuous 
attack on Eomantic ideas. Its publication must have 
helped the rebellion against Eomanticism, but obviously 
the views expressed in it had matured in the authoi’s 
mind during the whole period of Eomantic ascendancy. 
Later instalments of this book appeared down to 
1861. 

The publicists of the time must not be forgotten 
Journalism, education, and hclles httres — ciiticism and 

production — ran so much into each other 
, , 1111 

that it IS not easy to keep the threads 

separate. Armand Can el (1800-36), and his death in 
a duel, have been incidentally mentioned before. That 
tiagic event robbed the Ncdunwl of an editor, and 
literature of a promising recruit, as is proved by the 
last volume of his (Eumvs (posthumously publiahed, 
1858), edited by Nisard and Littro, and reviewed in a 
well-known dissertation by John Stuart Mill His 
antagonist, Pilule de Giraidm (1800-71), editor ot 
£cc Pressc — to be distinguished from the Saiiit-Marc- 
Girardin recently named — was refeiicd to in passing 
as an occasional dramatist. Somewhat junior to these 
were Louis Veuillot (1813-83), ultiamontane editor 
of the Umvers, and Jules Simon (1814-96), in later 
days editor of the Si&de. Consideration of then 
maturer works must be deferred to next volume, but 
they may be noted here as eager press-writers in their 
youth. The latter was also a philosophical writer 
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and lecturer, making his debut in this field witli an 
Hxstoire dc Vecoh d’Alcjnndi-u (1844-45). It is tempt- 
ing to mention under the head of joiiinahsm the names 
of Edmond Scherer (1815-89) and Francisque Sarcey 
(1828-99). But their newspaper days came after 
1850, and their independent works belong cleaily to 
that later generation. Similar considerations of 
chronology forbid including here the work of Eugene 
Froiiientin (1820-76), critic and travel-writer, Ernest 
Eenan (1823-92), Henri [Hippolyte-Adolphe] Tame 
(1828-93), and many others who may have made 
their first appearance before our period closes, but 
whose completed work must be left to be dealt with 
as a whole in the volume succeeding this. 

Turning from journalism and literary criticism, we 
have to take note of Pierre-Josoph Proudhon (1809- 

65), author of the famous dictum “l*io- 

Piolulhon 

perty ih theft Born in humble ciicum- 
staiices, Proudhon forced his way up without recourse 
to the usual method of newspaper work, though in 
aftei-yeais he was proprietor of several periodicals. 
Nor does he seem to have been a pupil of Saint- 
Sinion or Fourier (ante, p. 213), though doubtless 
acquainted with their writings. In 1840 he wrote 
QiCest-ce qiie la 'pwpriMd for a pii/e offered by the 
Academy of Besan^on, and followed this up by the 
more complete SyMvie des contradictions dconomiques 
(1846) In 1848 he took part in the Eevolution, was 
thrown into prison, and utilised his experience in 
Confessions dun rivolutionnaire (1849). His later 
exploits, the newspapers he founded, the Socialist 
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bank which failed, his iiiiprisoiiments, exile, and 
amnesty, hardly belong to literature In his writ- 
ings, Proudhon first reveals that “anarchist” trend 
of thought which has since become so common. 
Existing institutions are to be destroyed, that men 
may be left free to become moral and virtuous with- 
out compulsion The ideas of Shelley seem bom 
again in this unpoetical mind. On the coiisti active 
side, Proudhon was far from being what we now call 
a Socialist, and he was rxuite ready to accept the 
Second Empiie, if it offered hopes of carrying out 
some of his ideas. He founded no school, perman- 
ently influenced few disciples Put liis general influ- 
ence, during his lifetime, was considerable and un- 
settling. His published works aie said to occupy 
thiity-soveii volumes, his coircspondonce foiiitccn , 
but it IS not likely that these contain much of pci- 
inaiient interest. His style, however, was incisive 
and not without literaiy meiit, he criticised freely, 
books as well as men In the geneial ehaos of ISdd- 
50, literaiy as political, he played no inconsiderable 
part , and it would be a mistake to lose sight of him 
111 estimating the foices of the time 

With Proudhon may be coupled another socialist, 
or at least socialistic wiiter, Jeaii-Joseph-Louis Blanc 

(1811-82). Son of a French official at 

Louts Bldtic ' ' 

Madrid, he came to Pans a young man 
His first work, the Orgamsation du travail (1840), was 
eagerly read by the working classes; and Ins Ilistouc 
de dix ans (1841-46) was an event in the campaign 
against Louis -Philippe. After taking part in the 
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»J l'4LSjfc TO IxudoiSj aL'i tlneie 

WTriitt® jEiQ'sa-fflf Lzi; dt la u(<l’nflofi jt’<i t/'Ue 

"d ■wlbitli lUse ti-A To]iii.L_^s iad apj^aiei iii 184-7. wLIk 
Jiie tbreMili ar,'J c?iiae ia 18*>2. Only aiter 
tla fciE of tJjt di-i h®: ret’irn to Far:?, 

wiiiieriiae j'lay-l a ■c/JL.'-idiralle pai: ia pclttic-'s f">r iLe 
'jal tea j'leam, Ijjmn Jila&e vfas a bright and atirdo- 
itaWj Aongh far from impartial, writer. Hi-. L‘*'r<s 
mr CAnglefr-m {1801-04) give a good idea of -rJe 
ab a joDinaliirt, and may be read with amuaement as 
well as profit etill. 

Several members of the "Mennaisian School” 
(ante, p. 201) attained independent and great distme- 

lodwrf rt. these, Lacordaire and Mon- 

taleinbert, accompanied Lameiinais to 
Home in 1831, and stood beside Lamartine in the 
Cl ibis of 1848 Jean -Baptiste- Henri -Dominupie 
Lacordaire (1802-61) was more orator tluin winter 
Scej^tic in youth, he embraced Catholicism under the 
influence of Lamennais, and remained faithful when 
his master left it, assuming the Dominican oiJei 
about 1840 But he remained also true to his con- 
ception of Christian democracy,' and enforced his 
ideas in sermons or “ conferences " during nearly 
twenty years. lie also wiote a Vie dc Haint 
Sominiqve (1840). Of his fiery eloquence few traces 
are left. It built on sentiment rather than thought, 
and was neither artistically chiselled nor imbued with 
his master’s vein of poetry. But it penetrated and 
moved. Lacordaire, says one historian, was as great a 
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Eomantic in the pulpit as Laiiieunais iii his writings 
He sat for a short time in the Assembly, was member 
for a brief period of the Academy, but his great work 
was preaching, and the asceticism of his life added 
weight to Ins words. Though his CEuvrcs coinpUtcs 
(1857) fill nine volumes, they poorly represent the 
mighty infiueiice which was so potent during the 
latter half of our period . for that we must go to the 
chronicles of the time 

Associated with Lacordaire were Pierre- An toino 
Borryer (1790-1868), the Cicero of the Bar, whose 
speech was “ less a talent than a power ” , 
Maiiiaiemicri Raviguaii (1795-1858), filst 

lawyer, latterly Jesuit; the Abb6 Felix Diipauloup 
(1802-78), afterwards well known as Bishop of Orleans 
But these names, great iii then day, have no weight in 
our literary scales It is otherwise with Chailes- 
Forbes-Eend, Comte de Montalembert (1810-70), who 
also peculiarly interests us as being at least half 
English. Sou of an emujrd nobleman who ni.uiied an 
English wife, young Montalembeit went to school fiist 
at Fulham, and visited Ireland in 1830 Aiding 
Laniennais in starting the Aienir, and sharing the 
memorable journey to Eonie, he aftei wards retired to 
Germany, where he wrote his first book, Hnfoirc dc 
Savnte Misabeth de Ilongrie (1836), followed by Bv 
vandalisme et du catholictsme dans Vart (1839) Before 
this he had broken with Lamennais, but with Lacor- 
daire he was firm friend to the last. During the reign 
of Louis-Philippe he was a prominent member of the 
Opposition, fighting for Christian education, and 
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always adhering to his cherished motto, “God and 
Liberty ” Aflei 1 848 he supported Louis-Napoleon, to 
he disillusioned l)y tlio cmtp d'dtat Aged foity-two, he 
withdrew from public life, and devoted himself there- 
after mainly to his great book, TJie Monks of the West 
(1860-67 , English translation by Mrs Oliphant, after- 
wards his biographei). Tranquil years of preparation 
by reading and travel were interrupted once by a trial 
for sedition on account of his articles on England 
(1858) in a newspaper, from which ordeal he emerged 
defeated hut triumphant He also published Une 
nation en deuil (Poland), 1861 , L'eglise lihrc dans Vdtat 
lihre, 1863 , Le pape ct la Pologne, 1864. His pen was 
ever at the service of oppressed nationalities, Irish, 
Polish, or Greek At his own great work he laboured 
to the end, and it is worthy of his geneious if not 
critical zeal His latest wilting was on the subject of 
Papal Infallibility (1870), on winch, as in all other 
contioversies of his life, he took the side which seemed 
to make for religious liberty, luvercnce, and real not 
political ultraiuontanisin 

Contemporary with Moiitaleuibert was Georges- 
Mauiice de Guerin (1810-39), who during his short 
^ life made no figure in the woild, but left a 
volume of lichquice (first published 1800), 
containing chaimmg notes from a journal kept at 
Chesnaie when a student under Lamennais, and a 
prose-poem, “The Centaur,” highly praised by Sainte- 
Beuve for a species of mystical pantheism. His elder 
sister Eugenie (1805-48) left journals and letters, which 
have been translated into English, and obtained a 
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measure of popularity by the good offices of Matthew 
Arnold. But, with the best of will, it is difficult to 
see in either of the Guerins more than a certain hectic 
beauty, an inchoate pioniise but doubtfully indicating 
any assurance of rijier execution. 

An abler followci of the Mennaisiaii school was 
Antoine-Frederic Ozauaiii (1813-53), Piofessor at the 
Sorbonne, and a founder of the Society 

1 -r> 1 mi i 

of St Vincent de Paul. Though too early 
cut off, Ozanam had shown, by his lectures on foreign 
literature, as by his iltiidcs mr Bantc (1839), Histoi) c 
de la cvbilisatiooi au cvnqui&me sidelc (1845), J^tudrs 
germamipics (1849), and other books, very lare powers 
both of attainment and of imparting He lectured, says 
an auditor, like a man inspired. Singularly bright 
and attractive in manner, he yet impressed most of all 
by the sense of religious fervour which dominated him 
Teachers like this leave their mark, and amid all the 
welter of opinion in France, the changeful currents and 
whirling eddies of a time of disquiet and transition, it 
will be seen that the Mennaisian school, by the mouth 
of these distinguished adherents, exercised a spiritual 
influence which did much to counteract strong dis- 
integrating forces and impulses. 

The mention of Eugenie de Guerin leiniuds us that 
few names of women-wnters have been recorded in 
this chapter. If it were allowed to cite 
the mistresses of salons, the ladies who 
were literary in conversation ns well as in writing, 
a considerable list could be made out. Women 
like Madame Sophie Gay, her daughter Madame 
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de Girardm, Madame Desbordes - Valmore, or the 
famous Madame Swetchme, friend of Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, played no inconsiderable part in literary 
society, besides leaving a certain amount of original 
work behind them But on the whole their claim to 
be remembered rests on themselves rather than their 
writings, and with the single exception of “George 
Sand ” no woman-author of real importance comes to 
the front during the whole period of our survey. 

In the department of history, the most important 
names have been already given. Of those who came 
inur forward later in our period three may be 
histormni selected. Fran^ois-Augiiste-Alexis Mignet 
(1796-1884) was a fellow-student of Thiers, a con- 
tributor to the Coumer fran^ais, and a Government 
official ; and became an Academician in 1836, He 
wrote on tlie Spanish Succes^wii (1836-42), Antonio 
Perez and Philip II, (1845), Mary Stuart (1851), &c , 
besides an early sketch of the French Eevolution 
(1824) Edgar Quniet (1803-75), a Swiss -French 
writer, translated Herder’s Philosophy of History as 
early as 1825, wrote poems and an answer to Strauss 
(1838), and fiom 1839 onwards delivered at Lyons a 
remarkable series of lectures published as Pu ydnie 
des religions (1842). After that he took to Pans and 
politics, fought in the Eevolution of 1848, sat in the 
Assembly till the coup d’dtat, was exiled during the 
Second Empire, came back after S6dan, and was con- 
spicuous during the siege of Pans As a writer 
Quinct IS religious yet anti-clencal, poetic and even 
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prophetic, but the man was greater than his books. 
His Epmdcs frcuigaises (1831) is well thought of by 
good authorities. Other works are Lc ehnstiams^nc ct 
la rivoluhon (1846), Les remhitwns cVItake (1848), 
Les esclavcs (1853), &c. Quiiiet was a friend of 
Michelet, and joined him in his energetic attack on 
the Jesuits His letters to Michelet (published 1884- 
86), and indeed all his vanous volumes of Cor7'espon- 
claiwe, are perhaps more readable than his longer 
works His Life and Memoirs have appeared in 
several forms. 

The third of these, Alexis - Charles - Henri Ckhel 
de Tocqueville (1805-59), was an important writer on 
political history, and had intimate relations 
with England, shown in his Conversations 
and Comspondcnce mth Nassau Senior (published 
1872), Called to the Bar in 1825, lie was sent out six 
years later on a Commission to tlie States, and wrote 
Democi'ocy m Amcrun (1835), a work of striking merit. 
Visiting England soon after, he was warmly welcomed 
by leading Whigs, and married an English wife. As 
Deputy in 1839, he held a middle course, and became 
(1849) vice-president and foreign minister A strong 
opponent of Louis Napoleon, he retiied fioin politics 
after the cenep d’dtat, and produced his second great 
book, L'aticun rigvme et la Hvohition (1856). Most 
of his other work is fragmentary, such as a sketch of 
the reign of Louis XV. (1846-50), Le droit an travail 
(1848), (Euvi’es inddites (1860), Souvenirs (1893). But 
his two great works are sufficient monument. Their 
clear style, impersonal disinterestedness of statement. 
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philosophic analysis, and lofty moralising, remain a 
model for succeeding writers. Some of his theories 
may be disproved by events, but the general tone of 
his books repiesents the modeiii spiiit iii its pure 
beginnings, and no recent historian fails to own him 
as master. 

Were completeness an object, many more names 
might be added, as, for instance, in connection with 
de Tocqueville those of Pellegrino Eossi 
(1787-1848), Professor of Political Economy 
and French Ambassador at Eome, or the third Due de 
Eioglie (1785-1870), Liberal politician and prime 
minister under Louis -Philippe, both of whom were 
known as wiiters. But we have confined our attention 
to leading and representative names, pre-eminent in a 
literary sense. One such has been kept to the last, 
both as standing by itself, and as in many ways sum- 
ming up and repiesenting the whole foices of the 
period Auguste Comte (1 798-1857) may indeed not 
unfairly be called a miiroi of the conflicting tendencies 
which we have seen strugglmg against each other in 
the France of our survey, and it is not without sig- 
nificance that he was a friend of men so diverse as 
Victor Hugo, Laniennais, Augustin Thierry, and Saint- 
Simon. His independence and leiolutionaiy zeal, his 
readiness to break with the past yet veneration for 
great men of that past ; his admiration of the Eomaii 
Church as a social and political, not as a spiritual, 
organisation ; his clearness and method and order and 
precision; above all, the completeness and symmetry 
of his system of the sciences — all bespeak him typical 
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of his medley time. If we cannot regard him as a 
literary force of the fiist rank, we may at least feel 
that he was a most important wiiier, and one whose 
impicbs on Ins age was of the widest and deepest 
■When it IS said that his (Joufs de pliiloiophie ‘positive 
came out from 18J0 to 1842, and the Syst&me in the 
years immediately following 1850, we have sufficiently 
indicated his chronological place. His private life 
needs no record, being made up of teaching and writ- 
ing. the former often under difficulties due to the 
suspicion his views excited. Toward the end of his 
career he was entirely without means, and was sup- 
ported by the contributions of some English friends 
and admirers. 

System is dear to every well-regulated French mind. 
Hut Corate’s was the most gigantic attempt at system 
ever made even in France. He dreamed of 
no less than methodising the whole course of 
all the sciences, establishing a formula which should 
cover all possible workings of the human mind Man’s 
thought, he held, inevitably passes through three stages 
— theological, metaphysical, scientific or “positive” 
As with the race, so with the individual Some 
twisting was required to make facts square with this 
theory, just as Hugo had done in the case of poetiy. 
But Comte never allowed facts to stand in the way of 
his generalisations. As be advanced in years, he 
became more bigoted and unable to bear contradiction. 
His best disciples were cast off, because they did not 
follow him unhesitatingly. He grew more autocratic, 
more peremptory, more opposed to anything like piivate 
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judgment or the free exercise of thought. He would 
fain have drilled mankind into obedience, making him- 
self the “ Supreme Pontiff ” of humanity Into the 
wild aberrations of his latei hooks we need not enter. 
Tliey are a sad revelation of what may come to a mind 
cased in self -trust, and regarding its own ideas as 
veritable inspirations. But the two great works men- 
tioned above came from a bram still working sanely 
as well as strongly, and must be further considered in 
themselves and in their influence upon his age. 

The Romantics had no great zeal for science. While 
all thought was honoured by them, the scientific temper 

was probably that form of thought with 
j,s great iWTi },g^ The change 

to Naturalism was largely a recoil from unscientific 
method. Towards 1850, says a French historian, 
men’s minds dried up , they lost all creeds but that of 
science Dried up, perhaps ; but partly because tired 
of mere fluid talk about destiny and the infinite 
Give us something definite, they asked , something we 
can feel solid amid this shifting flux of emotion 
Comte directed this desire wisely. Instead of the e^o 
of the Romanticists, he held up the social order, 
instead of psychology, sociology. He did in phil- 
osophy what Balzac did for the novel. Observation of 
others, instead of detailed study of one’s own feelings ; 
and in ethics, altruism instead of egotism. This work 
he did splendidly. We owe to him the very words 
“ altruism ” and “ sociology.” How deeply his teach- 
ing has sunk, in France as in England — though we 
may claim to have appreciated him before his own 
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countrymen did — a glance at French criticism will 
show. The latest theories regard its social character 
as the glory of modem literature While Eomanticism 
was snlji’ctue, explaining eveiy thing by itself; and 
Naturalism objcchj c, losing itself m the thing studied, 
— modern writing claims to be synthetic, to deal witli 
facts instead of arbitrarily divided fragments of fact 
The self -surrender which Lamennais found only in 
Christianity, Comte extended to the whole world 
of thought. It IS only by forgetting yourself in 
contemplation of the whole tliat true virtue, tine 
knowledge, or true art can he attained. 

To have inaugurated a change like this is work 
enough for any thinker. We can forget his faults, 
ih ((tiiiiiiKj foiget to smile at his oxtiavagance, or lesent 
laiue self-sufficiency. Comte’s own love of 

science did not last llcvensing his own formula, ho 
became less scientific as life advanced, more niela- 
physical and even theological. Latterly he displayed 
plus-ipiam-piiestly intolerance, while his own tliought 
ran to a kind of pseudo-ieligious mysticibin, ready to 
abolish all independent thinking, and to destroy the 
very records of the slops by which he had attained his 
own conclusions. Piut the great woik of his manhood 
stands unaffected by these vagaries It summed up 
and reduced to clearness the vague thought and wild 
generalisations of his ablest contemporaries It sub- 
stituted for these a method of masterly precision, a 
formula as suggestive and comprehensive as the 
“development” of Darwin himself. As that gave a 
new idea of the working of the universe, so this gave a 
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new view of the progress of humanity. It fixed 
attention irrevocably on the social organism, instead of 
on the mere units which compose it That step, once 
taken, cannot he retraced All subsequent Fieuch 
thought bears the impress of Comte. Ills “hieiaichy 
of the sciences ” may be revised, remodelled in detail 
but the lucid us or do of his central conception is a 
possession for ever, an unretractable gift to France 
and to the world. 

We have thus run through, however hurriedly and 
imperfectly, the characteristics of a time which one 
is fain to consider second in European 
importance only to that covered by the 
great corresponding movement in our own literature. 
During this period France gained much, if she lost 
something; she boi rowed from other nations, she also 
lent back their own with interest. What is the net 
result^ Hei boi rowings were mostly from Northern 
literature, from Scandinavia, Germany, Great Britain 
Italy and Spain contributed a few ideas, philosophical, 
historical, or liteiary, and a large amount of Ilomantic 
costume and entourage. To ourselves, her largest 
debt IS connected with the names of Scott and Byron ; 
the llugoniaii woiship of Shakespeare resulted, after 
all, in little more than a first inspiration, a tendency 
to lawlessness and the heroic, or perhaps rather the 
gigantesque To Germany her debt was greater. 
From Teutonic sources came the chief “motives” 
which we associate with the Bomantic Movement 
But what seems most striking is the way in which 
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she made these borrowings her own. Never content 
with mere copying, I'rench literature absorbs ideas 
from other races, passes them through the crucible of 
her own thought, and they come forth re-cast with 
her image and superscription. Even the great 
Tlomantic impulse of Groethe and Schiller is trans- 
lated into methods of her own. French cleaincss, 
French piecision, French logic and arrangement and 
rapidity of summation, mould into quite new shapes 
what came to her somewhat uncouth and foimless. 
Hence there is continual pleasiiie to students in ex- 
amining her transformations , hence the very nations 
that lent are the richer for what she returns to them 
The year 1850 marks the end of one such transaction 
With the expulsion, or rather with the death, of Louis 
Philippe a page of histoiy seems closed. Fiance had 
still much to learn She had still to stumble through 
the slough of Eealisiii to the firmer ground of “ Social ” 
literature. But one lesson had been learned, one 
influence fully absorbed, and it is that lesson and 
that absorption which give supremo interest to the 
period we have considered in these pages. 

What did France give in return? That is also a 
question not without interest In previous geneia- 
hi/iiienuo/ tions her ascendancy had been complete. 
n-auhm-uers During the reigns of Frederick the Gieat 
in Prussia, George II. in England, her place had been 
that of acknowledged arbitress. Nothing of this kind 
exists during our period. She is more recipient than 
inspirer. Yet, even so, how great is the influence of 
her method and technique ' Lamartine and Hugo lu 
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poetry, Hugo and Tlakac aud Geoige Sand in fiction, 
Sainte-Beuve and others in cnticism, Laniennais and 
his followers in church matters, Comte in pure 
thought — what potent spells these names repiesent 
through the whole of European civilisation i In our 
own liteiature — excepting only poetry, where we 
neither needed nor gieatly valued impulses, which 
after all lose most of their force when tliey leave the 
language of their birth — how great is our debt to 
authors such as those named, not so much for initial 
suggestion, as for helpful and forceful and lucid 
exposition ' If no longer the leader of thought (as 
indeed she could only have been in a period so formal 
and trim -cut as the latter half of the Eighteenth 
Century), France was still the workshop of ideas, 
the theatre on whose stage experiments were most 
biilliantly earned out. Alike in her aspirations and 
lier limiLatioiis, French gave an object-lesson of the 
very greatest value, and the literary student will 
hardly find the lessons of Eomantic Tiiuniph summed 
up 111 more piegnaiit and instinctive form elsewhere 
than in the pages of French prose and verse during 
this period. 

The year 1850, as has been said, marks the end of 
a period in France. To the Second Empire we at 

Causes of least owe this debt, that its harsh repres- 

muhiude drove back to literature many who 

had been tempted into the more difficult and less 
repaying paths of politics, not to say demagogism. It 
is as though some stern ordinance had compelled our 
Disraelis and Macaulays, our Grotes and Thirlwalls 
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and Mills, not to spend upon party what was meant for 
nidiikind Europe was the gainei, if France was the 
loser Gueinsey'and Buissels, Loudon and Geneva, 
made homes for those whom Fiance could not hold ; 
and European letters were fructified by forces which 
might have expended their energy in the strife of the 
Assembly or the stagnation of the Academy. 

We need not expect to find, m each national litera- 
ture, periods so well marked and so definitely pro- 
gressive as we have found in tlie liteiatures 
of our own countiy and of France Eiit as 
the solidarity of European literature is a fundameiital 
postulate of this series, it behoves us now to study the 
Romantic Triumph as it showed itself in other nations 
of the European family. And first let us turn to that 
literature from which, as we have alieady seen, both 
France and England derived in large measure their 
first Iiomantic impulse, and to which, when they im- 
parted some of their fervour and study of aiitufuity 
and love of freedom, they were but repaying a debt 
which the leading thinkers of each have been proud 
to acknowledge. 
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From the Fatherland, more than from any other 
source, the Romantic Movement had origin- 
ally spread over Europe It is natural 
therefore to anticipate that, in Germany, during the 
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same forty yeais oi tlieiealiouts to wliicli our attention 
IS limited, we sluill find this Moiemeiit in a more 
advanced stage of development^ Its inception had 
been earlier , its progress might well have been 
greater in proportion, apait from any question of 
better prepared oi moie congenial soil. Aild tliat 
111 Germany criticism has usually accompanied, wliei e 
it has not even antedated, piodiiction Lessing and 
Herder, Goethe and Sehillci, were gieat criiics a'- 
well as creatois Whatever they did was done with a 
clear knowledge of their aim, there was no blind 
rush, no semi-conscious inarticulate luptiire German 
literature stands perhaps alone in this — alone even 
when Greece is taken into account — that its best woik 
is heralded and conimontcd on and explained by a 
fully ripened exegesis We may expect, theretoi e, to 
find not only that the Jlomantic Movement is faitliei 
advanced than in Fiance or even England, but that 
it IS better understood its limits and lessoiio have 
been more accurately defined Yet, in spite of all 
this, it will jirobably appear that the forty jears from 
1810 to 1850 may faiily be called, in Germany as in 

^ Goclekc, Gjundrhs d<r Vulttiniy, vol mi fFait I onlj jut 
publi'shccl , llciliii, ISPS) Kluge, ( r< '•chirltU rla (Uutsthen Xulwtml 
Xillc?«tnr (Altciibuig, 1895) Hajm, /lie i owantuclu. iSV/m/i. (Bui- 
lin, 1869). Hettncr, Ihe romaTitteche Sohvle (Biunswi k, ISlOj 
Julian Schmidt, GaeJnchte der Jiomantik, 2 vuls (Leiivc, 1850), 
Gcsohiohte dcr deuUchcn Littcratvr snt Lessings Tod, 3 ^ol . (Lcip/io, 
1858), On Heme, beoidea books mentioned in te\t, comj ni e — Ltfi 
bjr Stigand, 2 vols (London, 1875); J/ife, by Sliaip [Gicat Wntirs 
senes, 1887) Last Days of Heine, by Camille Seldcii (" Ijh Mom he," 
Fans, 1884 , English translation, 1898) Matthew Arnold, ANsuys 
sn Criticism, &a,, &c , be. 
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the other two couutiies, the period of liomantic 
Triumph. 

In 1810 Schiller was already dead Goethe had 
still over twenty years of magnificent old age before 

Mui and him Ilichter had done his best work, but 

dales gj.jj writing books unlike any one 

else’s. Voss was Professor at Heidelberg, and now 
publishing only translations. Fichte and Jacobi sur- 
vived, but must be regarded as belonging to the pre- 
vious era; while Schelliug, Hegel, Sehopenhauer fall 
within our survey “ Novalis ” (Friedrich von Harden- 
berg) was gone, but the Schlegels, Tieck, and Uhland 
remained in full force. Heine was eleven years old. 
The brothers Humboldt were actively at work, the 
brothers Grimm were just on the point of issuing their 
Tales Niebuhr had not quite reached, Schleiermacher 
but little overpassed, middle age Oken and Gauss 
weie lising luminaries of science. This will give 
some idea of the epoch where our study begins, the 
chief names which it will include. We have to 
do, not with a nascent lileiature, but with one 
alieady in full power. Our notion of the Komaiitic 
Triumph need not restrict itself to writers usually 
classed as the “Eoniantic School” of poets Even 
after Goethe and Schiller had done their work, there 
remained room for a development which should 
be more distinctively Komantic than any but their 
earlier writings showed. Both began as revolu- 
tionaries, but passed on to accept literary orthodoxy 
of a kind, to rest in traditions which themselves at 
least descnbed as Classical Their predominant power 
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prevented challenyo of their canons, compelled accept- 
ance for a time of their code of exemptions and 
restrictions. It was only after they were withdiawn 
that tendencies which had long stirred German writers, 
which had operated in these two master-singers them- 
selves and had spread, largely through their exani])le, 
to other nations of Euiope, were left to piiisuc their 
natural course, to work out their way unhindered in 
a generation no longer tyrannised over by the iiiesist- 
ible sway of pie-eminent genius. 

Goethe’s lifework belongs to the volume preceding 
ours But he was not yet an extinct volcano IIis 
Goethe's Wcst-ostluhe Duan, published in 1814, 
ou age ghows unabated lyric power, and set Gei- 
man poets off on a new tack The last part of 
Wilhelm Mexster appeared m 1821, the second paiL ot 
Faust so late as 1881 These last were important 
works, if less transccndently so than fervid admirers 
claim. In both, to an unbiassed view, symbolism 
surely overrides beauty or grandeui. Intncatc pai- 
ables leave us cold , we may adiniie, but do not feel 
Those who prize a cryptic message may seek their 
gospel in these riddling mazes , lovers of poetry and 
imagination will be apt to feel starved. They resent 
the too obvious allegory of the later Faust, kick 
against the obtruded didactic of Eiiphorion and the 
Homunculus. Many of us would rather that Part I 
had remained alone We could have divined a moral 
for ourselves, without having it preached through 
pages of tiresome metaphysic. This ambitious life- 
drama, on which its author had lavished thought and 
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labour through his own life, might have fared better if 
finished earlier Some coldness of age dulls the flash 
of its diamond -work , fancy drudges at the menial 
task of prelection The end of all comes with a shock 
of bathos Gretchen’s lover finishing as a sort of 
model squire may be harmonious with fact, but scarcely 
with the supernatural machinery set iii motion by liis 
choice Wilhelm Meister, again, is a less lifelike and 
homogeneous character than of old This last record 
of him — either in its first form, or in a still more 
diffuse recast issued in 1824 — is rather a medley of 
fragments than a completed whole. Wise things there 
are in it plentifully, of course, as also things tender, 
things humorous, deep and gentle touches of humanity 
But on the whole, in bothilais^ and the Wander-Jahie, 
taking a broad view, it is Goethe the thinker, the 
philosopher, the sage and prophet of Weimar, whom 
we perceive working the strings of his puppets , the 
creative artist, the maker of real poems, live men and 
women, is but rarely to be seen. 

Yet both books were great in their way, and greatly 
impressed their readers. Diihiimg imd Wahrhcit, too. 
Ills kmaiy that semi-historic, fanciful,pleasaiitly gossip- 
jjiaee jjjg record of his life and thought, came out 
at intervals from 1811 onward In Kumt und Altcr- 
thum, a periodical started by himself, he wrote much 
between 1816 and 1828, uttering his latest critical 
views. And the Conversations with Eckermann, so 
often quoted in previous pages, show the old man full 
of ripe wisdom and interest in what went on. During 
these twenty-odd years he sat at Weimar, a patriarch 
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or demigod of letters, impre.ssing all visitors with a 
sense of something superhuman Heine, we know, 
thought him worthy to be Jove himself, and “looked 
instinctively for the eagle.” So, through this first half 
of our jieriod, we must think of Goethe as presiding 
with Olympian majesty over Geiman liteiatuie, advis- 
ing, correcting, teaching both by precept and example. 
His fame was world-wide , to his countrymen his voice 
must have been that of an oracle. Still, it is as critic 
first and foremost that i\e picture him in these years 
of lordly old age The process of years had tamed the 
glow of his imagination, though it left his jiidgineiit 
clear and his lifelong supremacy indisputable as ever. 
The earlier Eomantics, who carried on Lessing's 
liberationist work, died before Goethe himself. liuiger 
itommii, and Musacus did not see out the Eighteenth 
umki> Century Haller and Bodmer, students 
of Shakespeare and reviveis of old Geiman litera- 
ture, passed away too Herder, their friend and 
Goethe’s, a Wordswoithian before Woidswoith, sur- 
vived till 1803, as did the venerable Klopstock Only 
Wieland (died 1813) can be said to have touched our 
time These names, therefoie — along with that of 
inland (died 1814) — must be left out of account heie. 
But a younger lace took up the tale, and (in opposition 
to the school of Winckelmann and the Classicist lean- 
ings of Goethe) insisted on the popular and Eomantic 
features of poetry. Their leaders were Tieck and the 
Schlegels, Hoffmann, and Uhland. These are the 
names with which our survey properly begins Ne- 
glecting minor divisions, we may proceed to consider 
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them and their principal followers in chronological suc- 
cession. 


The brothers Schlegel claim first mention. Their 
own poems and romances have little importance, but 
their critical writings did much to 

Avgust Schlegel -rx .it -n 

strengthen the Eomantic tendency JJas 
Jthenceum, a journal edited by them in the closing 
years of the Century, paved the way for much that 
followed. August Wdhelm von Schlegel (1767-1845) 
was through most of his life a Professor in various 
German Universities, with intervals during whicli he 
lived at Coppet with Madame de Stael, at Vienna, and 
at Stockholm Along with Tieck, he translated 
Shakespeare (1799-1810), popularising the study of an 
author whose works were to he a symbol of revolt in 
Germany as in France. He travelled in Italy, studied 
Sanscrit in Paris, helped Goethe and Schiller with then 
Horen (1795), atteiwards criticised them with some 
aceibity. He wrote odes, sonnets, elegies, epigrams, 
a classical tiagedy called Ion (1802), verse in fact of 
all foims, but of no outstanding merit. As critic only 
is he important to us ; his other work, though various 
and scholarly, need not detain us. 

Friedrich von Schlegel (1772-1829), younger and 


shorter - lived, was even abler than his brother. 

Literature claimed most of his life, but its 
Sfjoegei closiug ycars were also occupied with public 
service under Austria. His original work comprised 
lyrical poems tragedies {Alarkos, 1802), romances 
(Lueinde, 1799), tliis last based on his own marital 
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experiences, which, like those of his brother, were 
peculiar. But he, too, survives only as critic His 
latest books. Philosophy of Life (1 827) and Philosophy 
of History (1828), with othei miscellaneous lectures, 
are well known in Bohn’s translation. The much 
earlier Ghurahteristihm vnd Kntilen (1801), reprinted 
from Das Athcnanm, contains suggestive criticism of 
German literature by both brothers Some sketch of 
their attitude toward that and contemporary cpiestions 
generally will introduce what has to be said about 
German Eomanticism. 

The movement led by these brothers differed in some 
points from that afterwards started, not without obliga- 
^ tions to them, in France. Both began as 
revolts against Classicism, but the German 
was actuated also by idealist dislike of the present 
Both looked back to the Middle Ages, and glorified old 
national legends. Both sought a dcepei faith, and 
sought it mainly m Nature -worship, with a strong 
leaning to Roman Catholicism. But wliile the lalei 
French school stood in the wilderness, and bewailed 
their “ alHicting want of a creed,” the Gei man writei s 
weie quite prepared to constiuct one A new pliilo- 
sophy, a new religion, especially a new mythology (it 
IS Friedrich SchlegeTs word), had to be created. They 
did not find the task so simple as it appeared. Mytho- 
logies are not made — they must grow. But this 
explains the large place taken by philosophy in the 
German movement Fichte and Schelling are as 
much a part of it as any poet. Nay, the poets them- 
selves were students of dialectic Schiller was a 
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Kantian, and seduced Goethe into much discussion of 
dubious profit. After 1781,^ says a hostile critic, even 
Goethe and Schiller allowed philosoiihy to run away 
with poetry. The tendency is so iiatuial to a Geriii.ui 
mind that wo need not ascribe it oiitiiely to the influ- 
ence of these two masters But it is very marked, and 
to a large extent brought about the revolt against 
Goethe His clear-cut mind, after Schiller’s death, 
leant less to vague speculation, rested more in a serene 
Paganism. Against this the Eomantics set up 
mystical Pantheism. Pieligion, which had been so 
airily laid aside, so easily supposed to be recon- 
structible, avenged herself on her adversaries. Senti- 
mental patronage of the Roman Church ended in blind 
acceptance of her claims While the initial aim had 
been critical and revolutionaiy, the ultimate effect of 
the movement was retrograde and reactionary 

The personal history of the brothers Schlegel illus- 
trates this change. Art, philosophy, and literature 
Beugwus canic to be looked on by them fiom a 
pieposKsaim pujgiy leligious Standpoint The younger 
brother joined the Church of Romo, as did Tieck, 
“ Novalis,” &c The elder, without actually sub- 
mitting, tended that way. They visited Italy, not 
like Goethe to absorb Classical influence, but to 
revive the study of mediaeval ait. Giotto and Fra 
Angelico were rescued by them from the neglect of 
ages. Their teaching started a school of painters, 
such as Cornelius (1783 - 1867), who painted in a 

^ Tlio yeai of LesBing*B death, and of tlie publication of Kant’s 
Critique of pure reason 
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cloister to avoid debasing verisimilitude, Overbeck 
(17S9-1SC9), the great frescoist, and others. Thus 
they 111 many ways anticipated both our Tractariau 
and Pro - llaphachte movements. Put one - sided 
enticism, coupled in the ease at least of the eldei 
brother with overweening self - conecit, finally led 
them into strange places. Not content with a re- 
ligious ai t, they must have an art dependent on and 
ministering solely to religious teaching. Caldei<hi 
was therefore a greater poet than Shakespeare , 
Zacharias Werner (1768-1823), an extravagant writer 
of third -late tragedies, had to be exalted against 
Goethe and Schiller. From Eomantic pantheism to 
Ultramontane dogmatism — from Spinoza and Shake- 
speaie to Aquinas and Calderon — they ran the gamut 
within a brief compass of years The stream thus 
lost in a bog does not reappear in its original foini. 
It doubtless permeates all later thought, fertilises 
song and philosophy alter undergoing further trans- 
mutation. Put the Eomanticism thus led astray 
would hardly have survived to a second generation, 
even had no other hostile influence come in to give 
it the co^ip de grdcc 

One more point may be noted. In France, Eoman- 
ticism had to fight the whole force of Academic and 

Popular oflicial conservatism. Even with us it had 

approiai ■^rrath of the Anti -jacobin 

writers, the contempt of critics like Jeffrey, though 
not an organised opposition as in Paris. Put in 
Germany it had the people at its back No literary 
clique, no cultured taste, opposed either the earlier 

T 
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movement ot Goethe and Schiller, or the later 
development we are now considering. Pei haps 
the school suffered from the absence of wholesome 
criticism. The Schlegels, says Heine, had only to 
stand on the field of victory, and siiig picaiis over 
the slam. Goethe himself, in his later criticism, 
speaks leniently of the excesses in which these new 
ultra-Romantic writers indulged. Germany was the 
home of romanticism, of sentimentalism, of the new 
disease called Werthermn, in fact. The wildest 
freaks of her writers were more than equalled by 
contemporary historical facts. Neither literature nor 
society rested on an assured basis Any pranks 
might conceivably be played with either ; and both 
licences were taken to the full Whatever we think 
of Goethe’s own life, it stands out dignified and self- 
restrained beside that of many of his contemporaries. 
The wonder is, not that wild experiments were tried, 
but that so much method was observed in their 
madness. And now we may go on to see what 
manner of recruits ranged themselves below the 
banner upheld by the Schlegels 

Johann Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) may be classed 
as an industiious man of letters Lyrics, dramas, 
romances, satires flowed freely from his 
pen. Perhaps his most influential work 
was translating Shakespeare along with the elder 
Schlegel, and Don Quixote (1799-1801) on his own 
account. But his origmal writing, if derivative 
rather than independent, made liim a leader in his 
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day, and a vein of sarcastic humour procured him the 
absurd title of “ a Eoinaiitic Aristophanes ” Early 
novels (AhchtUuh and William Loidl, 1795) and plays 
{Gencviiio da Hrahaiit, 1800, Kaiser Ortavianus, 1804) 
betray the iiiiluence of his Jena friends ; and his 
lyiic poetry follows llomantic model. Phaiitasvs 
(1812-17), the chief success of Ins middle life, is a 
collection of medneval tales After 1820 the pre- 
dominant influence is that of Goethe (shown much 
earlier in Stenihdd’s Waiulcrungcii, 1798, which 
clearly recalls WilJidm Mndn-) To this last period 
belong Ins cliiof novels, J)<is Ptchicileben (1828), a 
study of tlie youthful Shakespeare, and Pi r Tod das 
Diclitcrs (1829), a reminiscence of Camoens Through 
all stages, therefore, Tieck was assimilator moie than 
originator, and his wiitings have little permanent 
value of their own. But both as ciitic and cieator he 
was a laige figuie in his day. 

Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann (1770 - 1822), 
usually called “ Amadeus Hoffmann,” was one of the 

wildest spirits of the school. Satirist and 

lloffuiaim ii-ii 

caricaturist, he loved the grisly side of 
Eomanticism, dealing in corpses and spectres instead 
of nymphs and faiiies. His iiuagination brooked no 
discipline, his satiiic criticism no rein of reason or 
good taste The “Philistine" got no quarter at Ins 
hands. Yet he is Eoniantic to the core, witli what- 
ever extravagance; a leader, fighting himself in the 
front rank. Napoleon’s conquest of Germany de- 
prived him of a small ofBcial post, and for some 
years he suffered much privation. But his pen never 
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ceased, as the tales included in Phantasie-Stnclx (1814), 
NacM-Stucke (1817), and Ihe Serapiotisbrudcr (1819- 
25) sufficiently show. Many of these have been 
translated into English; Cailyle’s studies of both 
Tieck and Hoffmann are familiar. The Deni’s Eh nr 
^1816), Klein Zaches (1819), Dtr Do’pfcltgangcr (1822), 
with the shorter Fmuhin von Scvilery and Master 
Martvn dev Kufer (1825), may be singled out as 
representative of his tales ; while Lebensansicliten 
drs Katers Mvrr (1821-22) gives a good notion of Ins 
wit and humour, with some amount of autobiographic 
detail. 

Much more important to literature was the woik of 
Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron de la Motte Fouque 

(1777-184<}). As poet we rank him, in 

Fouqni ' , , , « , t , , 

Virtue not only of his epics and plays, such 
as Sxgurd (1808), Ooiona (1814), and Bertrand du 
Ghieschn (1821), but of lus well-known romances, which 
aie surely prose poems, besides breathing the purest 
essence of Eomanticism If Undine (1811) be perfect 
as a legend of awakening girlhood, Sintram and Im 
Companwns (1814) not less finely gives the storm and 
stress of boyhood, touched to noble issues, and girt by 
unseen powers and po.ssibilities. Aslavga's Knight, 
The two Captains, Thwdulf, and the Bing of Magic, 
complete the enchanting series as known to English 
readers, though this is far indeed from representing 
his entire output, A soldier in his youth, a country 
gentleman in later days, Fouqud never knew the 
trials and troubles of literary life. But he reached 
without effort high levels of literary achievement, and 
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shines though an amateur with a clearer light than 
his professional compeers. Captions ciitics may stylo 
his art “ bastard-Eomaiitic ” ; the general verdict 
seems nearer the truth in accepting it as carrying 
its own patent of nobility His collected Gedichtc 
appeared in five volumes in 1816-27, his works 
(edited by himself) in twelve volumes (1841-46). 

All these writers were more or less friends and 
fellow -workers, and there remain some lesser and 
younger names to he added Heiniich 
von Kleist (1777-1811) suivives mostly 
by his plays, such as Die Hermunns-Si'hlifcht (1809), 
directed against Napoleon and the French; but his 
short life ended by his own hand almost before our 
period had begun. Clemens Bientano (1778-1842) 
and his bi other-in-law Ludwig Achim \on Arnim 
(1781 - 1859) published together a book of poems 
Des Knahen Wiiiuhrhorn (1806-8), popular then and 
charming still. Lrentano was a stiangc solitaiy 
11101 tal, who began with ,‘^atiren (1800), went on to 
plays {Ponce de Lion, 1804, Die Grmulinii, Pniijs 
1815), and bizarie poems {An cine Kmn/LC, Die 
Gcsehichte vom hraicn Kasperl, &c ), and latterly 
betrayed clear signs of madness Von Arnim wiote 
plays and novels {The Jfiath-cocl, I^mhilla von Efjupt 
Die KroncmoacMer, 8ic) His wife, liioiitano’s sister, 
was the " Bettina ” of a famous correspondence with 
Goethe; another sister became Madame de Savigiiy. 
Adelbert von Chamisso (1781-1838) lived a roving 
life as a naturalist, and later combined poetry with 
the duties of keeper of the Botanical Garden .at 
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Beiliii He is best kuowii by his story of Pdcr 
Schlevuhl (1813). the man who sold his shadow to 
the Devil. But his poems also deserve attention, 
blending eaily romanticism with a touch of modernity 
which gradually leads him away from the old methods 
He shows skill in metre, passing from ballad-verse to 
tcr-.a '/ imti, and from that again to alliterative measures 
on the Norse model, with equal facility. The over- 
mastering iiilluence of Goethe and Schiller, it may be 
noted, drove younger singers of this Central School to 
assert originality by abnormal methods — liy eccen- 
tricities of subject and style, or by sedulous devotion 
to form, that form which the aged Goethe declared he 
would violate in all diiections wore he beginning 
again, to show that inspuatioii is not conditioned by 
any particular mould or method. 

With our iie\t poets the scene changes. Keiner 
and UhlaiicI belong to the “ Swabian school ” But 
this IS a merely local distinction Both aie 
emphatically Itomaiitic, and in no sense 
form a separate development Kerner e.vpressly 
denied that there was any such school each of us, he 
said, sings through Ins own beak, j’ust as his lieart 
bids him Andreas Justinus Kerner (1786-18G2) was 
a physician at Wildbad, and a student of occult science, 
animal niagneti.sm, and the like. Hu had a line gift 
of song, shown in such favourite lyrics as “ Wohlauf 
noch getruiiken,” &c., to be found in his Gcdichie 
(1826: enlarged edition, 1854) This remained his 
through life, fioin Emnantische Dichtmu/en (1817) to 
WitUerUutcn (1859). But his ghostly studies also 
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engaged much of his thought, and are embodied in 
Die, f^ehcnn inn Pieiord (1820), a tale which has 
gone through many editions 
Johann Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862), but a few 
months younger than Kerner, was the acknowledged 
head of the Swabian singers, and may be 
considered chief poet of the later Eomantic 
school. His best lyrics and ballads — such as D', sogcn 
drci Dnrschen, Ich hiiV cinen Kamcmdcn, Das G! ucL i un 
Edcnhall — are familiar to English readers, some of 
them through Longfellow’s translations Even Heme 
finds nothing bitter to say against TJhlaud, though 
characteristically insinuating that his best pupils sui- 
passed their master in vaiuous points. Loin and 
dying in Tubingen, he lived all his life in Germany, 
except for one visit of less than a yeai to Paris about 
1810, and his life and verse were both thoroughly 
patriotic, to Germany first, to Swabia second. His 
cycle of ballads, Giaf Ebu'lianU ihr Bansthchart, 
with many other pieces, illustrates the latter, his 
whole poetry the former. His gentle, kindly natuie 
endeared him to all Educated as a lawyei, he was 
elected deputy for Tubingen in 1819, and continued 
in public service for the remainder of life. But his 
heart was always with poetry ITis Gidichic fiist 
appeared in collected form iii 1815, and were con- 
tinually added to thereafter. The ‘‘jubilee edition” 
of 1886 is the fullest. A three-volume edition of his 
“Works” bears date 1892. Two plays, Einst von 
Schwaben (1818) and Litdvng dcr Bayer (1819), show 
patriotic feeling and beauty of detail, but hardly 
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dramatic power On the other hand, some critical 
essays are masterly, such as Waltlier xon Foyilurid 
(1822) and Alte VoRshcder (1844) But Uhlaiid’s 
glory lests on his lyrical verse, and this is of singular 
beauty, with a tender sweetness all his own. 

In Uhland’s poems the Eomantic revival seems to 
reach its zenith. Uhland in verse, Fouque in prose, 
zimihnr record its high-water mark. Critics have 
suggested that Uhland is not properly 
a Eomantic; he does not share the T/cnimcici and 
Schirannei'et — shall we say the dreaminess and senti- 
mentalism * — of the school But the extraiagances of 

a movement are not its haU-marks Uhland is dieamy 
and sentimental, within bounds of reason, if he did 
not push those to absurdity, so much the better for 
his judgment. He avoids the grotesqueness of Hofi- 
maiiii, the bizarrene of Breutano. But to call Uhland 
uoii-roiiiantic is like saying that Shakespeare is uu- 
diamatic, or Homer unhcioic. Eather he seems to 
sum up and contain all that is best in the German 
Eomantic ideal. Its tenderness, its naivete, its 
humanity, its love of Nature, of antiquity, of the 
legendary and mystical — its metrical freedom and 
Wordsworthian directness of handling — all are worthily 
exem))lified in his poems Space forbids illustrating 
this by quotation. Fortunately his verse is too well 
known to render such a course necessary. What- 
ever critics of his own race say, to outsiders Uhland 
seems to represent the very crown of the German 
Eomantic movement. He was, it has been j'ustly said, 
not the father of a school, but the child of one. Con- 
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temporaiy or immediately succeeding writers may 
appear to echo Uhlaiid. but it is because they shared 
the inspiration which he absorbed and gathered to a 
focus. In his verse, as m his Iiberty-loving life, he 
summed up all the aspiration and idealistic striving of 
the best minds of his generation, and clothed them 
with form to which his bolo^red Swabia furnished a 
fitting background. 

Eegarded in this way, we may take Uhland as the 
active leader of German jiaetiy during the earlier pait 

Piidiotic of our period. There is no need to re- 

pociiy cognise subdivisions One department of 
verse alone must be excepted, and that only partially. 
The German Eomantic movement was greatly helped 
by the long war with Napoleon. Eesistance to Fiance 
became the watchword in poetry as well as in politics, 
and the despotism of Racine as hateful as that of 
Buonaparte. During the years 1805-15 patiiot fervour 
produced passionate song The Eomantic poets weic 
not behind ; Uhland, Fonqiw, Brentano, and otheis 
smote the Tyrtman lyre. But this special stiaiii 
required singers of its own Foremost of such was 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (1769-1860), nho throughout his 
long life never ceased to defy tyranny — that of Na- 
poleon 111 earlier days, that of a reactionary Government 
later. Teacher and writer of history, he also made 
history by his spirit-stirring songs, of which Wus ist 
des devtsclierb Vaierlavd? is alone sufficient example 
He was ably seconded by Maximilian von Scheuken- 
dorf (1783-1817), who hymned the victory of Leipzic, 
and Friedrich Euckert (1788-1860), author of Deutsche 
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Gcdiclite (1817), afterwards a distinguished pliilologer 
and translator of Oriental books into German \erse. 
But the young Marcellus of the war was Kail Theodor 
Korner (1791-1813), who had hegiiii as dramatist, but 
joining Lutzow’s Cavaliy in 1813 electrified his com- 
rades with fiery lyrics, afterwards published under the 
title of Lym and Svord, and fell in fight before the 
close of that fateful year. “ Liitzow’s wild hunt,” the 
Biindeshcd lor dcr Scldaclit, and the Suord-song (written 
111 a pause of his last battle), are among the best-known 
of these ; but perhaps the “ Prayer during fight,” with 
its solemn Vatcr, tch rnfc dich > will last as long as 
anything he wrote 

The patriotic poets — of whom these are only the 
leading names — shared the Eomantic impulse, as did 
Dmu<x Romantic poets the patriotic imj)ulse, 

and even here no strict line of demarcation 
is necessary. But at any late these two divisions com- 
prise all that is noteworthy m German poetry at this 
time. Lyrics, ballads, romances, and dramas are the 
favourite form of verse, with occasional adoption of 
mediaeval or earlier measures, sonnets and terza rima 
from Italy, alliterative verse from Scandinavia It 
will be noticed that tlie drama is not classed separ- 
ately As in France, as iii England, diama liad little 
indepeiident life of its own. Goethe and Schiller 
might fill it with breath of their genius, but they 
created no dramatic impulse, transmitted no new 
modifacation of its idea. Tragedy and comedy con- 
tinued to be written, j’ust as did narrative poems, 
pastorals, and sonnets. But these were forms of verse 
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niexely, one might say forms of poetical exercise, not 
involving any independent and original impulse ; the 
real force, the creative inspiration of the day, expressed 
itself mainly in lyiic measures of all kind. 

Resuming the main ciureiit of Romantic poetry, we 
need stay to mention at present but one more Swabian 
Aii-’inaii writer, Gustav Schwab (1792-1850), wlio 
jiofis followed the lead of Uhland without sharing 
his genius, but had a rather hajipy tiiiii for ballad 
Austria about this time contributed some notable 
poets Joseph, Baron Eichendorff (178S-1S57), a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1813-15, piodiiccd plays 
(Ezxlm von Bonuino, 1828), seieral novels in which 
the best things aie their occasional verses, and poems 
of true song-gift and loie of nature, witness the 
favourite “In eineiii kuhlen Guiude,” to be found in 
Ins collected Gcdtc/iic (1837), a favouiilo volume still 
with youths and maidens Joseph Chiistian, Baion 
Zedlitz (1790-1862), a fellow-soldier with Eichendorff, 
and afterwards holder of several state offices, wrote 
dramas (Kerker vnd Krone, 1834) and narrative poems 
(JVaUlJruiilcin, 1843), but excelled especially in coitaiu 
reflective pieces (Todte/dra?izm, 1827) cominenioiat- 
ing not unworthily the death of such men as Goethe, 
Canning, Byron, Tasso, and Napoleon His Gcdichte 
are collected in a volume dated 18.12. A moie re- 
markable genius was that of Eranz Grillparzer (1791- 
1872). First and foremost a dramatist, he almost 
suggests reconsideration of our dictum about the 
absence of independent dramatic life at this time 
And indeed his plays, with those of Werner {ante, p. 
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289) and Adolf Midlner (1774-1829), arc sometimes 
classed apart as constituting a school of “destiny- 
drama ” We may perhaps see in Grillparzer’s plays, 
such as Scq^i^ho (1819) and The Golden Fleece (1822), 
&c, a neaier approach to Eomantic Tragedy written of 
set purpose, with a partial anticipation too of Ilisenite 
metliods, than we find in any other contemporaiy. But 
his field IS not wide, and his influence was not great 
Like Browning, he was the occasion of a Society being 
formed to study his works ; but m tins case the poet’s 
death pieceded the formation of the guild His other 
writmgs comprise lyiical poems (jubilee edition, 1891), 
one novel (,Der Spielmami, 1848), and an historical 
study {Ottokar’s Gluck und Endc, 1825), 

The central school of German poetry, meantime, 
continued to flourish. We may take the chief names 
in chionological order, without much caie 
LeniTia group Jatcs of individual works. Ernst 

Schulze (1789-1817), a tiue if not poweiful Eomaiitic, 
was author of iiariative poems {Caeche, I)ie hcmnbotc 
lioee, &c) in ottava rima on legendary and mytho- 
logical subjects. Wilhelm Muller (1794-1827), again, 
poet and philologer, father of our eminent Oxford 
piofesbor, wiote folk-songs which are no mere slavish 
leprodnction of antique models, but bieathe the 
genuine spirit of popular pastoral song. An edition 
of his poems by liis son appeared in 1869 August, 
Count von Platen (1796-1835), began as a Eomantic 
with Ins play of The ffluss dyppers, but diverged later 
to Classical odes, idylls (such as The fisher of Capri), 
Italian sonnets and rUorndli, and Persian ghazels- 
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Learning with him was stronger than inspiration, and 
he IS frequently bracketed with lliickcrt {ante, p. 297). 
His attack on Heine as the “ liomaiitic Oedipus ” drew 
on linn that writer’s fiercest attack. Kail Leberecht 
Immerinanii (1790-1840), lifelong friend of Heine, 
shone more in prose than poetry, but led off with 
numerous plays {The, Princes of Syracuse, Ponccval, 
Periander, &c.), Geihchte (1825), and an epic poem, 
Tristan mul Isolde. Two satirical novels, Pie Epi- 
gonen and Mimchhavsen, published late in life, contain 
perhaps his best work. Christian Priedrich Scheren- 
berg (1798-1881) followed a line of his own in patriotic 
poems on Waterloo, Ligny, Ahouhr, See,, and was equally 
spontaneous and natural in his lyric veise. August 
Heinrich Hoflfniann (1798-1874) usually called “ Hoff- 
mann of Fallersleben,” a librarian and philologist, and 
writer of political poems {Unpoldischcu Liedcr, 1840) of 
a revolutionary character, was also a maker of folk- 
songs which take no mean place in the splendid roll 
of German popular lyrics, though his more ambitious 
verse is less successful. The best edition of his poems 
is in nine volumes (1887). Albert Knapp (1798-1804) 
may deserve a special place for his Ohrisllicheu Gcdichtc 
(1829), in which religion for once does not overpower 
poetry. His collected poems bear date 1843. August 
Kopisch (1799-1853), poet and painter, should be men- 
tioned not only for some excellent translations (Dante, 
1840, &C.), but for his humorous, poetico-comic Histone 
von Noah, and tales of sprites and cobolds. His 
Gediehte appeared in 1836, and his collected works 
(five volumes) in 1856. 
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The year we liave now reached, keeping always to 
order of birth -date, produced an author destined to 
work something like a revolution in German 
r/om iLiUitm Heinrich Heine loved to call him- 

self the “first man of Ins Century,” but his actual 
birtliday was lu December 1799 Before going on to 
consider a career by far the most poetically important 
of any which properly come within our survey in this 
chapter, it seems needful to pause and take stock of 
the extent to which the Eomantic Triumph liad 
affected literature in other fields. Rightly to iiiulci- 
stand Heine’s ivoik, we must have some idea of the 
world into which he was born, as it manifested itself 
in written thought, whether under shape of prose oi 
verse Poetry and the drama have been sketched 
down to the date at which he enters the arena ; the no 
less laigo and fruitful influences which worked other- 
wise than in verse must be reckoned with. To attempt 
any exhaustive treatment of these latter would be pre- 
sumptuous and useless such slight record as will 
bring out the salient facts under each head is probably 
all that the literary student will ask or expect 

The novel had been written in Germany by many 
eminent hands Most of tiic poets had tried it 
Goethe, “Novalis,” Pouqiid, Tieck, Arnim, 
Brentano, Hoffmann, and others, have been 
mentioned as writing romances. One writer of the 
first rank confined himself to this province. But 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (1763-1825) belongs to 
the period before ours. He was indeed still writing. 
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had still to give us Ftbd’s TAfc (1812) and Nuolas 
Morhjraf (1820), besides vanoiis patriotic wiioings 
diiniig the war, and an uiitiiiished AutoMography 
(1826). His influence was so potent, and on Heine 
in paiticiilar exeicised so lasting an effect, that a 
single reniaik on the upshot of his work may not 
he out of place here 

A German reviewer credits Richter with “ perfect- 
ing the comic romance ” This seems true only with 
rhraeimm Hrge exception. There is nothing in the 
wid least reseiubling the humorous story of 
Dickens Perhaps the emphasis lies on the word rom- 
ance ; but in that case “ comic romance ” seems ratlier 
a contradiction in terms. If we wnlen the phrase 
into “ philosopluco-comic romance,” the difficulty is 
at least partly avoided. With Richter and Goethe, 
the German novel was fairly launched on its caieer. 
But it was not quite what we understand by the term 
novel. No Scott, no Thackeray, no Dickens came to 
bend it into plastic shape It remained lather a 
philosophic miscellany, a self-conscious dealing with 
ideas under story form, its method a compound of 
Swift and Sterne, the Spedaior and Fielding, or rather 
Smollett. Only much later did dramatic verisiinilitiule 
take due place in the German novel. To the men of 
Ileiue’s time, it was still what it had been to us in the 
days before Scott — an ingenious medley, capable of 
much variety and of expressing much of the subtlest 
thought and wildest fun of a bold or unconventional 
author, but rarely having for its chief feature a strong 
set of incidents vividly told. 
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Such the German novel remained thiough at least 
the main part of our period And, with the excep- 
somemimr tion of the poets and others who wrote 
mveiists “romances” as part of their imaginative 
work, there are hardly any other names of novelists 
woithy of record. Ernest Wagner (1708-1 812) was 
an imitator of Eiehter, who however baiely comes 
within our limits. Johann Heinrich Daniel Zscliokke 
(1771-1S48), a German Swiss, schoolmaster and poli- 
tician, wrote many volumes of tales, but hardly showed 
much original faculty. Georg Wilhelm Heinrich 
Hiring (1797-1884), under the name of ‘Willibald 
Alexis,” wrote a novel ( Wallachaor, 1823) which was 
credited to Scott and translated by De Quincey, with 
many other unimpoitant volumes of fiction, tiavel, &c. 
On the whole, it may be safely said that the novel is 
one of the least iiiteiesting and least impoitaiit fields 
of German liteiature at this time, except only as poet- 
ised by the Eomantics or as filled with flowers of 
strange bloom by Eiehter. Goethe himself, in his lolo 
of novelist, by no means fulfils the e.\pcctation3 raised 
by his poems, and even W%lhelm Mns/cr need not be 
withdrawn from the scope of this characterisation. 

In critical literature the Germans have long ex- 
celled The poets are once again our chief authorities 
p ^ for imaginative criticism. Besides those 
lately named, Johann Heinrich Voss (1761- 
1826), author of Luise and translator of Homer, &c., 
though his poetical work was now over, published late 
in life an important critical work, Anh~Symiohk 
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(1824-26), 111 answer to Creiizer’s treatise about to 
be named. Among writers not poets, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, to be noted later in connection with science, 
deserves mention here foi his tiaiislations from the 
Classics, and his critical studies of Goethe, Schiller, 
&c. (1799), as well as for later philological work of a 
very original kind, covering nearly all known lan- 
guages. Friedrich Creuzer (1771-1858), professor of 
philology at Heidelberg, put forth in 1810-12 a pon- 
derous but ill-advised work on the symbolical inter- 
pretation of Ancient mythology (Syinholih und Myth- 
ologic dcr alien Volkcr), replied to with crushing effect 
by Voss. The brothers Grimm, besides publishing 
their famous Marchen (1812-22), were conspicuous 
workers in the field of philological criticism. Jakob 
Ludwig Karl Grimm (1785-18C'>), promulgator of 
“Grimm’s Law,” established his fame by Dcut'whr 
Grammahh (1819), and spent his life on similar work, 
also starting the great and still unfinished Deutsches 
IFortcrhuch His brother, Wilhelm Karl Grimm 
(1786-1859), was a scarcely less eminent writer on the 
same lines, in collaboration and alone Henri Steffens 
(1773-1845), Norwegian by birth, studied at Jena 
under Schelling and Freiberg under Werner, settled 
in Germany, and became a prominent member of the 
Eomantic group, and a prolific writer on critical and 
scientific subjects. Karl August Yamhagen von Ense 
(1785-1858), with his charming wife, both wrote 
biography and criticism, and kept for years a salon 
where tlie greatest writers of the day met and talked, 
and where Heme made his d4but in literary society. 

u 
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Tq these may he added the names of Heine’s friend 
Moses Moser (died 1838), who, though he published 
nothing, seems to have been in conversation a biilhant 
and suggestive critic , and of Homo’s ojiponont "Wolf- 
gang Men/el (1798-1873), who filled a long lite with 
copious histoiical and critical writings, attacking from 
a conservative point of view the innovators in poetiy 
and politics, including Goethe, whom he dubbed the 
“ great Pagan.” His StrecLverse (1823), Deutsche Lit- 
hratiir (1827 , enlarged later), plays named linhcuM 
(1829) and Nams'^u^ (1830), and novel Fviore (1851), 
probably did less to inculcate these views tliaii his 
twenty-two years (1826-48) as literary editor of the 
well-known MorgenlUiU, 

Journalism played no very conspicuous part m tliese 
troubled tunes, when tlie piess was still far from free. 

But among writers of literary power, who 

JounmltiU p ti *^1 

yet gave fully moie attention to politics 
than to literature, Gones and Borne deserve note. 
Jakob Joseph von Gones (1776-1848) was a keen 
student of old German poetry, an equally keen Liberal 
m politics, who was finally exiled by an absolutist 
Government, and ended as a theological mystic 
Ludwig Borne (1786-1837), of Jewish e.xtiaction, an 
indefatigable joiiinalist, .settled in Paris after the 
Eevolution of 1830, was intimate with Lamennais, 
wrote there his most important book, Bi’iefe aw Pans 
(1832), quarrelled with Heme, and was somewhat 
scurvily treated by the latter in a memorial paper, of 
which more anon. Adam Heinrich Muller (1779- 
1829), too, co-editor with Kleist (ante, p. 293) of a 
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magazine called Phoehus in 1808, wrote many books 
supporting the Catholic reaction, and curiously mixing 
up mysticism and political eaniomy, whose names are 
not worth leealliiig now. And a more hard-headed 
thinker, August voii H.ixthauseii (Baioii of Hax- 
tliiiiisen-Abbenhorg, 1792-1866), developed the literary 
side of politics and of constitutional history m such 
works as Bw Agraricf/assvng (1829), first of a series 
of masterly treatises on the land -laws, especially of 
Russia and Germany. 

In the special field of Classical criticism, Germany 
assumed at this time a leadership which she has 
never since lost The pioneer -work of 

scMms jpgyjjg Wolf, followed in splendid 

succession by Heriiiaiin, Ijolicck, Rockh, Ilekkei, 
Piiandis, Bopp, Lachmann, and Ottfiied IMullei — 
with the brothers Giiiiim as mentioned befoie, and 
Gesenius doing kindred work in Hebrew — had 
results far beyond the bounds of their special 
studies. It IS too iiairow a view which ignores the 
importance to literature of a training-school such as 
the labours of these men afforded, and as a matter of 
fact their position as teachers eualiled them to wiehl 
an inlliience which is contmually reflected in the 
writings of their pupils. And this influence, too, 
must be regarded as tending on the whole toward 
freedom and independence and fearlessness of judg- 
ment, as well as to the most minute and relentless 
accuracy 


If this last field was not one in which Romantic 
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ideas could have full play, it is otherwise when we 
Hiatory comc to the department of History. There, 
Niauhr hardly less than in poetry, the new teach- 
ing woiked powerfully. Arnold Ileimaiin Ludwig 
Ilecren (1760-1842) had shown the way to a more 
vivid and “ modem ” handling of ancient histoiy , in 
Barthold Georg Hiebuhr (1776-1831) we find the 
lesson fully learned. A Dane by birth, Niebuhr had 
studied in both London and Edinburgh, but finally 
settled in Prussia. Precisely at the beginning of our 
period (1810-12) he gave, in the then new University 
of Berlin, those lectures on Itoman history which first 
made him famous From 1816 to 1823 he resided at 
Home as Prussian ambassador, then for seven more 
years lectured with great acceptance at Bonn. The 
llevolution of 1830 was a terrible shock to him, and is 
said to have caused or hastened his death. His chief 
works have been translated into English (the earlier 
volumes of his Homan History by Hare and Thirlwall), 
and are too well known to need eiiumerfition 

Like Wolf in Homeric criticism, Niebuhr in ancient 
history used canons and criteria which were applicable 
Ntehuht's to many other subjects. The stir which 
wiihod jjjg yjg-jyg madc lu England has been already 
referred to. It was not merely that events formerly 
accepted as facts were shown to be legendary. 
Whether Piomulus and Horatius Codes were real 
persons or mythical was a matter of sufficiently 
remote interest to most readers. But it was tolerably 
clear that the same process could be applied over a 
much wider held, and to events and persons of much 
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greater importance. So far as Niebuhi’s actual con- 
tentions aic concerned, there can be little doubt that 
he used his obliterating sponge too freely. Legends 
generally imply a foundation of some sort; myths 
grow up only around an actual peison The existence 
of Eomulus and Itemus is not disproved by aiguing 
that the story of their being suckled by a wolf is 
fictitious. But the spirit which tests ancient tales by 
strict canons of historical evidence gains strength with 
every increase of our knowledge It becomes the 
fundamental postulate, the demand not to be gainsaid, 
of modern science in all departnientb. And Niebuhi’s 
work was a most important factor in developing tins 
spirit. 

How widely his teaching has spread needs hardly to 
be dwelt on. We shall see it piesently influencing 

other branches of thought, Piom the 

And results , , _ _ , 

Komaiitic impulse toward levoliitioiiary 
criticism it derived its strength The Ilomautic 
Movement indeed studied the Past, and looked back 
with wistful yearning to the great days gone by. But 
it insisted on closer vision, clearer knowledge. It was 
not content to worship the Past from a respectful dis- 
tance. It sought to get face to face with it, to see it 
living and moving before our eyes Anything that 
withstood this approach it was ready to tear down and 
destroy. No veils, no formalities, no assumptions and 
hypotheses, were allowed to come in the way. The 
notion of ancient history as a sacred region, where 
demigods and heroes walked, whom it were profane to 
touch and impious to judge by our standards and tests. 
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was wholly alien to the new criticism. If, in the pro-^ 
cess of making closer acquaintance, some awkward 
difficulties were disclosed; if much that had been 
reckoned certain was proved dubious, — that was not 
the inquiicr's fault. His search was simply for fact, 
and he would follow the search whithersoever it led. 
A tendency to iconoclasm, a delight in smashing for 
the sake of the blow, instead of for the sake of the 
clearing thereby effected, not unnaturally accompanied 
this zeal for truth. Eeformers aie generally men with 
a bias. The hard work of pioneering is done by men 
whose thews and smews rejoice to be exercised. We 
who come after, and who dehght in the wider prospect 
opened out by their toil, should be ungrateful if we 
disparaged the sturdy boldness which was ready to 
encounter any obstacle 

After Niebuhr came rriediich Christoph Hahlmann 
(1785-1800), professor at Gottingen, Jena, and Bonn, 
siiufwoiwo who did good work at the Qucllcnkinide of 
nitbuht German History (1830), and by a Histoiy 
of Deiimaik (1840-43) He was a staunch Liberal, and 
played a prominent pait in 1848, though far fiom 
an incendiary. Johann August Wilhelm Neander 
(1789-1850), nioie conservative in syinpathies, shaied 
the contemporary impulse to fiesh and vivid treatment 
of history. A converted Jew, he devoted himself to 
ecclesiastical study, his great ffistory of Christianity 
coming out from 1825 to 1852. Leopold von Eanke 
(1795-1886) may be called the inaugurator of our 
modern school of histoiy, and through his long life 
produced a series of important works, especially deal- 
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in" with the Sixteenth ami Seventeenth Centuries, 
winch he made his “ peiiod ” Beilm secured him as 
professor of history in 1825, and retained him for the 
rest of his life Ills Pojirs came out in 1834-37, and 
were translated into English by Sarah Austin, wife of 
the great jurisconsult, since when they have been a 
textbook in all our schools Among his other works, 
which in collected foim number fitty-four volumes, 
may be specially named GmiMH Il(forination Ihstory 
(6 vols., 1839-62), French (6 vols., 1852-61), and Emjhbh 
(9 vols, 1859-67). His later writings include scveial 
biographical studies, and a Worhl-Histonj (1881-88) 
Johann Martin Lappenberg (1794-1865), City Librarian 
at Hambuig, besides much work on local antiquities, 
wrote a painstaking History of England, (1834-37, 
English translation, 1845 seq), subsequently continued 
by a younger student of the subject, Eeinhold Pauli 
(1823-82) ' 

Cognate to history was the important work of Paul 
Johann Anselm von Feuerbach (1775-1833), fathei of 

a notorious writer on theology. Tlie elder 

Jv.1 T-» 1 1 r> 1 1 1 1 

Feuerbach was a jurist of high rank, who 
applied the new ideas to his chosen science, and 
partly anticipated the labouis of our Austin. IIis 
writings are too technical to reqiiiio citation here, but 
they illustrate the versatility of the new departure, 
the widespread rami6cation of its infoimmg influence 
This is still more strikingly exemplified in Friedrich 
Karl von Savigny (1779-1861), German by birth and 
education. Professor at Berlin from 1810 to 1842, 
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whose early writings on the Law of Pob‘^i;sMim (1S03), 
and later works on Jioiiian Law (1815-31 and 1840- 
49), gave him European reputation Savigiiy was a 
leader of the “historical school” of jurists, and was 
aided in his researches by his wife, a sistei of the 
poet Erentaiio, and by his pupil Jakob Grinini His 
principal opponent was Anton Friedrich Justus 
Thibaut (1772-1840), professor of Civil Law at Jena 
and Heidelberg. 

But the new departure was still more remarkable 
in philosophy, philosophical science, and theology 
Phitosophu No one will expect here a cnticism of 
bdieihHii German metaphysic But we may at least 
remember how to the dominant sensationist philo- 
sophy of his time, carried to logical issue by the 
scepticism of Hume, Kant sought to oppose the 
impregnable barrier of an idealistic conception of the 
universe, which should substitute everlasting relations 
of thought for evanescent impressions of sense, and 
how Fichte developed this into universal pantheism, 
his eyo being a synthesis of self with the eternal that 
suirounds it. To these succeeded Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph Schelliug (1765-1854), whose long life ex- 
tended through our whole period. In actual achieve- 
ment Schelling added little to Fichte. He was less 
originator than expositor ; poet more than philosopher, 
indeed, and as such all the more interesting to us. 
He did not seek to found a school, sworn to a par- 
ticular set of ideas; but rather to instil a spirit, 
which might work in each disciple to different results. 
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And that spirit was a species ot poetical intuition. 
His greatest works, the Phi/oh 02 )Jiij of Nulwc (1797), 
Tramccndcntdl Philosophy (1800"), iind Philosophy of 
Identity (1803), had been before the public for some 
time They sought to explain the Ficliteaii ego in 
terms of general thought lather than of mere leason- 
ing, identifying it with that process by which the 
world -soul becomes conscious of itself. Schelling, 
airily says Heme, is simply Spiuosa Ho doubt in a 
sense all modern philosophy is developed Spinosa. 
But Schelling is Spinosa diluted into mysticism, and 
refined to ultra- tenuity by imaginative rhetoiic. In 
later days Schelling, as Fichte to some extent, con- 
siderably modified his teaching. He took up with 
Catholic presuppositions, and was loiindly accused of 
betraying philosophy into the hands of clericalism. 
Those who cannot credit this must yet admit that 
his bolt was already shot, and that Ins later work 
has little of the earliei’s lich sentiment and plastic 
foice. 

Schelling has been called the philosopher par ex- 
cellence of the liomantic School. If this lefeis 

merely to his personal intimacy with many 

JJis aliunde , , 

of its leaders, the iact is unquestionable 
But the phrase evidently points fuither, and indicates 
a relation of thought as well as of peisoiial sympathy 
Hor is the criticism unjust. There is much in his 
attitude, even that of the youthful Schelling, which 
suggests the fancifulness and warm-heartedness of the 
true Eomaiitic. We are far from the calm analysis, 
the passionless meditation, marking the ideal philo- 
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sophcr. Thought glows and hums , metaphysic 
assumes the gaib and bearing of poetry. In 
“ nature " Schelling sees not merely stulf for thought, 
hut the radiance of a divine manifestation. The poet 
.studies it with laptuic, while the thinker appreliends 
its deeper message and meaning. Schelling’s scheme 
of thought had much influence in England, where it 
was popularised mainly by Colei idge, to some extent 
also by De Quincey and Carlyle In Germany its fate 
was different Even before the volte-face of its 
author alienated sympathy and excited criticism, it 
had sufiered premature extinction through the use of 
a greater luminary. Between Eichte before him and 
Hegel aftei, Schelliug’s philosophy could haidly be 
more than a temporary resting-place, a pause and 
breathing-ground of thought. But during its brief 
day it was lufluoiitial, and realised something like 
what we read about the impulse and authority exeited 
by Greek sages of olden time. 

Georg Willielni Fnediieli Hegel (1770-18.31) was 
but five years younger than Schelling, and speedily 
negei Outstripped him in popularity. Both men 
were teachers almost pure and simple , their 
lives call foi no record apart from their work. To- 
gether, in Jena, they edited the OiitwaJ Journal of 
Philosojthy (1802); after that their paths and ideas 
diverged The University of Jena was closed by 
Napoleon in 1807 ; Hegel went to Nuremberg,ireturn- 
ing later to Heidelberg and Berhn, while Schelling 
was stationed at Munich and Erlangen, and came to 
Berlin only when Hegel was already ten years dead. 
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At the opening of our period, Hegel had published one 
important book, Pliaomnoiology of tipii it (ISOT). The 
first volume of his Logik appeared in 1812, and for 
close on twenty years following he was the acknow- 
ledged chief of Geiinan philosophy, his various 
lectures being published in successive volumes at 
short intervals, while his collected works only began 
to be issued after his death, and it took a dozen years 
before the tale of eighteen volumes was completed 
by the reverent care of his disciples. 

Hegel’s contribution to German, or rather to 
universal, philosophy was of course one of enormous 
and far-reaching importance. We have 
however here to consider, not the world- 
renowned reasoner, but the master of contemporary 
thought, the creator of a school, the dictator and 
irresistible overloid of young Germany’s speculation 
It is that dark and mysterious Hegel who fascinated 
Heine’s youthful mind, who in his supreme calm 
seemed to him the greatest philosopher since Leibniz, 
but whose sepulchial tones and sardonic, tortuous 
sayings terrified while they atti acted, as the seipcnt 
fascinates a bird It is the Hegel of staitliiigly vulgar 
utterances, who declared the stars were but a leprosy 
of heaven, and when his pupil besought him to say 
if there were not there a place of reward for the 
righteous, growled out, “ What ' you want a trmhjeld 
for having been dutiful to your mother and not having 
poisoned your brother.” No doubt much of this is 
“ only Heine’s fun,” as when he assures us that Hegel 
made him believe himself a god, and he did his best to 
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live np to his privileges. But there is truth undei- 
lying the satire The blunt directness of Hegel’s style 
is often in curious contrast with his reputation for 
uniiitelligibihty. From him come most of those naive 
metaphois which intersperse our modern meta- 
physicians’ discourses on the absolute. His emphatic 
prose snuffs out the candle of Schelling’s poetical 
mysticism. Tlie light of common day rests on his 
pages He is practical even to coarseness, and by no 
means taught his pupils to dream. The philosopher, 
with him, must go down into the market-place, and 
serve his fellow-mcii with manful exertion And yet, 
all the time, the completeness of his intellectual 
system seems to leave no loophole for escape Every 
activity of thought is accounted for , the place of each 
is settled, its function piescribed In practical life, 
this teacher is the shrewdest of business men and 
politicians ; while in intellectual he is the Ithada- 
manthus of a hnal appeal-court, brooking no evasion, 
and irrevocably determmmg the fate of whatever 
comes before his ken. 

“ I never understood Hegel,” says Heme somewhere 
Probably many of his pupils would have confessed the 
lajiucnrco/ Same, given sufficient brains and honesty 
school « o^iy one man Ijas understood me,” he is 
reported to have himself said — ^then adding, “ and he 
does not ” But, whether they understood him or not, 
he carried his students off their feet. The intoxication 
of that complete, all-embracing system was as fire in 
their veins The secret of the universe was being 
unfolded as he lectured. Here, beyond doubt, was the 
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key of all knowledge. Idolising devotion, arrogant 
contempt of all other systems, were the natural 
corollaries. Those who have felt the spell of a great 
teacher will be slow to blame the fervour of such 
loyalty. Wholehearted belief is a noble thing, though 
its results may not always be noble. Some icsults 
here were grotesque, some painful, many to be depre- 
cated. Hegelianism was a force indeed, and threatened 
to become a persecuting orthodoxy. All outside the 
chaimed circle were aliens Thoughts hardened into 
shibboleths, and the identity of being and not-being 
became a spell to conjure with against gainsayers of 
every kind. The last word had been spoken; it 
remained only to apply the master-key to each ward 
in the complicated lock Young Germany had got a 
faith, so far as faith implied submission to and recep- 
tion of the unknown In every branch of thought, in 
every department of literature, the new doctrine 
spread For the system of Hegel was nothing if not 
universal It was regnant in the trivial as much as in 
the vital Extremes met in the confessoi, as in his 
creed; plain commonsense and metaphysical acumen 
were but two sides of the same thing, and the method 
to be used in great matters and small was one and tlio 
same There were difl'erences of opinion, of course, as 
to particular conclusions to be drawn ; a right wing and 
a left wing appeared in the school, a party of con- 
servatism and a party of revolution. But both were 
agreed as to initial principles, and differed only in 
the manner of carrying them out. 

The progress of philosophy had apparently i cached 
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its term. One eccentric development, a parody rather 
nigUmd than a contravention of Hegelianism, will 
left wings mentioned later iii this chapter. But, 
with that exception, finality seemed to have been 
reached Speculation since then has vainly tried to 
get beyond the Hegelian synthesis, save wheie it has 
sought to “ hark back to Kant ” in the hope of 
iiiakiiig a fresh departure Farther advance in the 
original direction is found impossible. At the time, 
at any late, this seemed beyond question. No great 
philosoplier came to don Hegel’s mantle. Contem- 
porary writers speak of Solgcr , but, like Emerson of 
Soutliev, one is tempted to ask, who is Solgei ? Ot 
Hegel’s own immediate pupils, two only need be 
named. Eduard Gans (1798-1839), a close fiiend of 
Heine’s, perhaps the ablest of Hegel’s diiect followers, 
paralleled Heine’s caieer as to both change of religion 
and adoption of French tastes, and was especially 
prominent in opposing the “ historical school” as 
represented by writers like Savigny Arnold Euge 
(1802-80), an enthusiastic liberal and patriot, for some 
time professor at Halle, represented the extreme left 
of Hegelianism, and so eaily as 1821 drew on him- 
self censure and imprisonment From then till 1850 
he was a prominent leader of the reforming party, 
and in the latter year had to fly to England, 
wheie he spent the remainder of his days. Neither 
of these men left philosophical writings of original 
importance, and as our concern is not with the 
Hegelian school but only with the effect of Hegelian- 
ism on literature, wo need not follow further the for- 
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tunes of pure philosophy, but turn rather to its chief 
applications. 

Natural science, philosophically studied, had several 
distinguished votarie.s. Goethe himself takes high 
place in viitue of his hotaiiical researches, 
his tlieoiy of colours, and at least one 
actual discovery in anatomy When Schiller remarked 
of his view concerning the typical plant-form which 
undergoes metamorphosis, that it was “not an ob- 
servation but an idea,” the speech struck Goethe as 
showing a standpoint irreconcilably different from his 
own; and the remark was certainly stiaiige fiom a 
Kantian. Abraham Gottlob Werner (1750-1817), the 
veteran geologist, survived into the beginning of our 
epoch. But the most prominent names connected 
with pine science were those of the hiothers Ilnm- 
holdt The elder, Karl Wilhelm (1707-1835), already 
mentioned as a critic, and a prodigy of all -accom- 
plished intellect, lather interested himself in than 
woiked at iiatuial science A politician of the first 
rank, for some years Prussian Ministei at Eonie, and 
passionately devoted to Iiteiaiy and philological studies, 
he befriended and encouraged both art and science to 
his full power, and his successive homes were centres 
of scientific discussion and thought and energy. His 
brother, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, cieated Baron 
von Humboldt (1769-1859), who devoted years to 
distant travel, wrote and lectured while at home, 
publishing full accounts of his explorations, and after 
1830 held high political offices, first abroad and 
latterly in Berlin. His writings embraced scientific 
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discussion of the most vaiied kind, and were finally 
summed up in the great work of liis old age, Kosmos 
(1845-58), an encyclopjedic epitome of the studies of 
his life Tu a moio special field, Lorenz Okeii (1779- 
1851), medical piofcssor at Jena and Municli, im- 
ported into physiological teaching ideas drawn fioni 
his companionship with >Schelliug and Ilegel, and with 
the other illustrious men who for a tune made Jena a 
veritable centie of intellectual biilliance Johann 
Ivarl Friediicli Gauss (1777-1855), mathematician and 
astronomer, resident at Gottingen, wrote learnedly 
on such questions as sidereal motion, teirestrial 
magnetism, and the transmission of light through 
lenses, while he is credited with inventing a helio- 
graph and other scientific instruments. Johann 
Andreas Buchner (1783-1852), physician and chemist, 
author of many important medical books, edited 
during most of Ins life the Ecpei'torium dcr Phnrmncic 
By such men the new thought was applied to science , 
others earned it to the sphere of religion 

Theology, in its relation to Eomanticism, is almost 
summed up for us in one name The historical 
Thcoiogv method of Niebulir, the philosophical 
Krhhiermacim method of Sclielling, may be said to unite 
in the teaching of Schleiermacher. It is true that 
Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827) still lived and 
wrote , but the younger man carried out what Eich- 
horii only began. Eriednch Ernst Daniel Schleier- 
macher (17G8-1834) was brought up as au evangelical, 
among the Moravian brethren; but first at Halle, 
afterwards at Berlin (where he became ultimately a 
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theological professor), he widened the borders of his 
creed and allied himself with the innovating party. 
In conjunction with Friedrich Schlegel he translated 
the philosopliical woiks of Plato, and had already before 
our period opens published many stiiking theological 
treatises His chief book, however. Die Chnstlwhc 
Glavhe (1821-22), had still to come He was a dis- 
tinguished preacher and church leader, but influenced 
a yet widei audience by his wiitings Schclhiig 
and Schleierniacher together revolutionised the philo- 
sophical theology of Germany, and the movement they 
started is mighty to this day 

With its technical side we have no concern. As a 
living literary force its influence was powerful. In- 
stead of the dusty syllogisms and arid 

lliUeachtiig , 

abstractions of scholastic theology, men 
were given the idea of a faith broad as humanity, 
fresh as the nioiiiing sunshine, and di awing inspira- 
tion less from argument than from experience and 
intuition. Subjective relations replaced ratiociiiative 
processes, fieedoiu of belief counted for moie than 
orthodoxy. The miraculous element in Chiistianity 
was relegated to the background, and feeling rather 
than knowing made the essence of lehgion. It is 
easy to see how this fitted in with the Eomaiitic Ke- 
vival in secular letters. Schleiermacher has been 
called the high-priest of Bomanticism, and his tolerant 
criticism of Schlegel’s htcinde shows how far sym- 
pathy with that view earned him. As a solvent force 
his work was lasting, and if his constructive work did 
not equal his destructive, want of will was not the 

X 
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cause. Like many otliers of his persuasion, however, 
he was better at throwing down than building up, it 
it IS allowable to judge by results Time has not 
undone the eflect of his ciitical teaching, but it has 
transformed his positive conceptions till little of the 
old IS left. And the same result was apparent in the 
persons of his hearers and readers. They accepted 
the disintegrating influence, but rarely and for a biief 
interval followed liis lead in matters of aliirmation 
Tlic net result of Schleiermacher’s teaching, on the 
whole, seems but to have been a strengthening of the 
many revoliitionaiy though well-meaning activities 
which made for change and confusion in the imme- 
diate future, whatever their ultimate etfcct might be, 
and whatever share of truth they possessed at their 
inception 

The conspicuously literary action of this form of 
thought did not last very long. With Ferdinand 

Christian Baur (1792-1860) it becomes 

HiSAcJiool , iT-i 

almost entuely polemical Julius Muller 
(1801-78), on the contrary, is rather devotional than 
intellectual. But the development and infinite rami- 
fications of German theology are beside our purpose 
Even the interesting Catholic reaction, headed by such 
men as the poetical Counts of Stolberg (1 748-1 821 and 
1750-1819), and the philosophic writer Franz Joseph 
Molitor (1779-1860 ; Fkilosophie der Geschwhtc, 1827- 
53), which was so potent among literary workers, 
must not further detain us It is enough to realise 
that, during the earlier years of our period, theology 
of the school of Schleiermacher aided the other great 
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influences above sketched in producing a literary 
development which ran its course tiiumphantly to a 
certain point, but which — as wc aic now to see — 
received a severe cheek just wlicii its diHiculties 
seemed oveicomc, and its fuluie bade fan still to be 
prosperous. 

The multifoim and powerful impulses which acted 
on German thought during the first and second decades 
of our Century created a complex movement 

aninalic'.lilt-, i ^ ,.1 j! 

Ill pure literature — a movement partly of 
reaction, partly of excited aspiration The spirit 
embodied in this movement was essentially that of 
“ Young Germany.” Young men in most ages expect 
to make progress by transcending the ideals they find 
dominant. At the juncture to which attention must 
now be recalled such an expectation had more tlian 
usual piobability How far it was fulfilled, in tlie 
persons of wiiters bom at or shoitly after the beginning 
of the Century, wc aie about to sec That it should 
result 111 some deviation from, some hostile ciiticisiu of, 
the accepted Eomantic ideal, some substitution eiihei 
of practical earnestne.ss or pessimistic scepticism, 
might almost have been predicted in advance. 

The writeis who called themselves “Yomm Ger- 
many” were brought up on Eomanticism. Heine 
Youtui himself, their supposed leader, claimed 
Gcjimny emphatically to be a Eomantic. An “ un- 
frocked Eomantic,” some one had styled him; but 
while admitting the cleverness of the epithet, he pro- 
tested that the second word was no less true than the 
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first. As Cervantes, a lover of chivalry, wounded it 
to death ; so Heine (himself a great admirer of Don 
Quixote) loved the lomance he satirised. A generation 
sooner, the Young German school would piobably have 
been the keenest of anti-Olassicists ; but the natural 
swing of the pendulum impelled them against weak 
points on the other side They were heirs of a revolu- 
tion, therefore not themselves revolutionaries. A 
literary Revolution had come and gone, with Kant 
(tlie saying went) for its Robespierre, Fichte for its 
Kaiioleon, while Schcllmg represented the Royalist 
reaction. The .analogy is not very striking, and leaves 
no place for the far more important work of Hegel. 
A revolution truly there had been. Young Germany 
accepted it, and asked, wliat next ? They did not fall 
hack on Goethe, whom they considered beautiful but 
steiile, coldly perfect in fonn, without the fructifying 
warmtli of Schiller. Goethe’s aristocratic hauteur, his 
insistence on art, his passion for objectivity, repelled 
them; they were Romantics in wanting something 
more personal, democratic, significant. But they did 
not find this something in popular " Romance." That 
aspired indeed to give the inner meaning of form , but 
they were sceptical of both form and meaning So, 
though patriots, they were zealously cosmopolitan ; free 
from the old hatred of France, and inclined to glorify 
the Napoleonic legend. Heine’s earliest known poem, 
the famous “Two Grenadiers,” said to have been 
written at the age of sixteen, has Napoleon for its 
hero. Shakespeare and Scott, Tasso and Cervantes, 
influenced them as much as did their own poets. But 
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the best way to iindersUuid the puiport of their 
reaction is to study the work of Heine himself, by far 
the most lemarkable of these young writers, indeed 
the only one who can claim more than merely local 
reputation 

Heinrich Heine (1799-1856) was born and spent his 
school-days at Dusseldorf His family were Jews, but 

the Napoleonic occupation of Germany sent 

Itclru , . ^ _ •' 

Iiini to school 111 a Franciscan convent, 
which had been turned practically into a French Iifcdc 
One of the fathers wished to make him a piiest, and in 
later years he speculates amusingly on how he might 
have become first a Homan abbe, then cardinal, finally 
Pope ! Other influences made him half Fiench, not- 
ably that of the drmnmei Lc Grand, with his nmitial 
enthusiasm and tales of the Emperor Actually, how- 
ever, the only time he donned military iinifoini was 
as a volunteer in the uprismg against Napoleon In- 
tended for commerce, he entered a bank at Frankfort, 
then for three years did clerk’s work at Hamburg, 
home of his rich and powerful uncle Solomon. Woik 
and place alike proved distasteful, and eventually he 
was allowed to study foi the bar, with a view to rpiali- 
fying for a government post Seven years of student 
life (1817-24) weic spent in ISonu, Gottingen, and 
Berlin, and wore rewarded by a degree in jurispru- 
dence; after which, to disann prejudice, he accepted 
Christianity, being baptised in 1826. But the saenfice 
proved fruitless , already his writings had given offence, 
and the appointment he sought went to another In- 
debted for subsistence to his uncle’s grudging kindness. 
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during the next five years Heine wrote and wandered, 
visiting England in 1827 and Italy in 1828, but 
haunted by increasing ill-health, to lelieve which he 
frequently tried Noith-Sca watciing- places At 
Heligoland, iii 1830, news of tiic “ Ilevolution of July ” 
filed his spiiit, and next Spiuig he niigiated to Pans, 
which for twenty-five more years he made his home 
Ills pen was seldom idle thencefoiwaid “A radical 
1)1 England, a carbonaio in Italy,” he wrote cageily on 
political matters, and more than coquetted with Samt- 
Simonianism His books were forbidden to be sold in 
Geimany, ho himself foibidden to eioss the frontici. 
Two visits to Hamburg were made by stealth, under 
danger of ariest. Meantime, during many years, para- 
lytic disease made constant progiess, till at length he 
lay a ciipide, poweiless to move liimself, blind except 
when lie raised one eyelid by a finger, and often suffer- 
ing acutest agony. Yet necessity and genius still 
nigcd linn to write, and from that “ mattress-giave,” 
during a period of eight yeais (1848-5C), came forth 
exquisite work both in prose and verse. At length 
death released from pain and toil , the wasted leniaiiis 
were laid in Montmartre Cemetery, “ where at length 
there was peace ” 

Eioni boyhood Heine had written verses They 
were more than mere boy’s work, and in 1821 he 

published his first Gnlichte, and was recog- 

Jltsmil ^ , , ,, ■■ 

nised a poet. Other volumes lollowed ; in 
1827 the completed Buck der Lieder fairly established 
him 111 the first rank Two tragedies, Almcnmr (acted 
1824) and R(dd%ff, were not very remarkable, though 
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the latter has some salient passages But the first 
and second volumes of Eeisclddcr (1S26 and 1827) 
revealed his power as a pi ose- writer, and were warmly 
appreciated. The third and fonitli volumes (1830 and 
1831), dealing largely with politics and personalities, 
offended officialdom, and drew down his sentence of 
banishment. Fiom that time onward, his chief note 
IS co.smopolitan radicalism, his chief aim to interpret 
Fiance and Germany to each othei. Many of his 
books were published both in Fiench and German, and 
in 1848 he superintended a French edition of liis 
works, translating his German prose books himsell, 
but enlisting for his poems the skilled aid of such 
friends as Gdrard de Nerval. Thus books like 
AUcmagne (1835) have an independent value in their 
French form, the prefaces being especially charactei- 
istic. His latest writings, Deutschland (1844), Atta 
Troll (1847), and Eomanccsv (1851), were translated at 
once into French, And, since his death, French and 
Geiman editors have vied in spending labour on a 
wiiter who belongs to both languages Thiers called 
him “the wittiest Frenchman of his time” But lie 
was never naturalised, and remained German at heart 

“ 0 Dculbtld.unl, mcinc ionic lioljo, 

Geiloiik’ ich demer, vein’ idi fast ” 

For four years, he said sadly in 1835, he had not 
heard a German nightingale. Except, he might have 
added, the bird within, which sang in Pans as in 
London. “ German poet ” was the title of which he 
was proudest, for he held that in two legions, phil- 
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osophy and lyric poetry, Grermans were supreme. 
The countrymen of Shakespeare must take exception 
to the second claim , but they hail in Heine a lyiist of 
very high order, though his method and individuality 
are singularly and perilously his own. 

The long tragedy of Heine’s later days throws a 
shadow over his whole life Already, in young man- 
Ljiicts of ill hood, we see traces of disease. His health 
iicam ^vas never good, and bodily causes may 
liave had much to do with his reckless satire. Yet he 
made warm friends, from his student days in Geimany 
till the time when those who loved him could scarcely 
hear the sight of his wasted form. One such, a 
countrywoman of our own, has left a touching account 
of her last interview with the poet Lady l)uff-Gor- 
don’s narrative was lately made by a writer of power- 
ful imagination the basis of a brilliant pictuie, which 
when It appeared in a magazine now defunct was 
treated by most leviewers as a piece of pure fantasy, 
few if any seeming to recognise its nucleus of fact. To 
that picture, now republished in “Dreamers of the 
Ghetto” (1898), one is tempted to refer as vividly 
reproducing Heine’s personality, for the most pait in 
his own words. And the reference may be extended 
to the Autdbiogrnphie of Piof Karpeles (1888), mainly 
{‘\tracted from Heine’s writings; and to the family 
lecollcctions compiled by his nephew (JIciTiAsFam'dien- 
Ltlen, Baron von Embden, 1892) and his grand-niece 
{Btxoi'd% della vvla, Principessa della Eocca, 1880). 
But the task remains of estimating Heine’s resultant 
force and actual place in the history of his time ; and 
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on this restricted and defined subject some words must 
now be said 

Heine was first and foremost a lyrist Singing came 
naturally to him, and art was used to enhance nature 
The free metrification of the Licdcr is not 

III-, method -r ^ t 

due to carelessness. In this countiy, the 
neo-Romantics tended to artistic elaboration; Heine, 
occupying a similar position, aims at a studious 
negligence. In the Nord-Si'i', poems he experiments 
with unrhymed lines, and is ever somewhat lax in 
structure. His favourite metre is the simple soiig- 
verse, written with an easy and even rough liberty. 
That liberty is the perfection of self-concealing art. 
His lines impress by what they say, rather than by 
how they say it, and suggest the careless growth of 
nature. But the barbed point is what above all bites , 
mixture of romance and satiie constitutes Heine’s 
method. Eeckless and iionical, as ready to mock Inm- 
self as others, he rarely lets you off without a cut of 
the whip, and loves with a sudden turn to leave you 
victim of his raillery. Nothing is sacred to him, no 
subject too tender or awful for jesting , in a moment 
his tricksy muse has donned cap and bolls, and runs 
away laughing at your discomfiture 

Reckless wit was the basis of ITeiiio’s character, 
combined with poet-grace and love of ideal beauty 
even when he flouted it. We may accept 

HoKts and jeers • ii. i i i. ^ 

his own view that much of his eaify 
scoffing was simple gaimnene; he flung stones at 
Heaven as a boy throws them at a policeman. Blit 
it was the same everywhere. Varnhagen von Ense, 
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his friend and patron, was amused by Heine’s oflering 
to “fustigate” any one for him in the llcisehdihr , he 
was ready to trounce for the sheer joy of trouncing 
So, when lie wrote about Eoriie, love of mischief 
impelled him to drag in matters which should have 
been left in abeyance, and refeience to which involved 
him ill a duel. That duel, by the bye, had important 
consequences. In view of it he regularised an illicit 
connection, and saddled himself with a wife who 
could net speak German, could not appeal to his 
higher nature, but whom he tenderly loved, and who 
was adiniiably devoted to him through his years of 
final illness. Lady Dulf-Gordon, again, is positive 
that his change of religious sentiment was deep and 
genuine. This recalls liis own saying, “ the tlnnkeis 
die — or recant,” and it seems faiier to judge him by 
wliat ho was m his heyday than when the damps of 
death obscured liis spiiit But it may be doubted if 
the change was really so great. The famous passage 
about the “ Aiistophaiies of Heaven ” might have been 
written at any tune of his life Heme was never 
fundamentally ineligious. The instinct of Isiacl was 
too stioiig m him, and even the “battle-god” of Ins 
fatheis poweifully attiacted his fancy. He might 
poke fun at tins, as at every other conception in 
heaven or earth , but deep down in Ins nature theie 
was a fund of inherited reverence, and all through 
life he claimed to bo a soldier of the ideal, though a 
soldier who would wear no uniform, and obey no 
word of command but his own. 

Not, of course, that he was devout in any ordinary 
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sense His attachment to Judaism was a matter of 
tuiihinthc poetiy and sentiment Nothing can be 
iiicn! conceived moie cold-blooded than his 
adoption of Christianity for a mess of pottage, jesting 
at the same time about the desirability of being a 
Japanese, because tliey abhorred tlie sign of the cross. 
But this was a mere piece of oiitwaid conformity, to 
be compared witli our habit of compelling unbehevcis 
to take leligious oatlis His friends Cans, Borne, 
Madame von Ensc, had done the same, and would 
doubtless have ridiculed any scruples. He never 
concealed his leal views, and adopted Luthcianism 
rather than Roman Catholicism because of its greater 
freedom and militant character. All this had nothing 
to do with his real faith That seems to have con- 
sisted in devotion to idealism and belief in the bi other- 
hood of mail, couiilod with a vague sense of sonic 
superior Power, at whom it was thrilling to cast jibes, 
but whom he nevertheless levereiieed somewhat aftei 
the fashion of Caliban. 

In tins Heme much lesemblcs Byion, though in 

few other respects. Heine neither posed nor aflccted 

mystery He li\ ed like a bourgeois , even 
1 UI Uji^hur , , , 7 , , 

in youth iieithei smoked nor drank beer, 

while in Paris his menage was of the biinplest With 

his girlish face, grey-blue eyes, and winning smile, he 

might pass for a dilettante dreamer, hut the scabbaid 

hid a Sword of steel Matthew Arnold’s somcwliat 

frigid conceit of Heine being the smile which played 

on the lips of the World-spiiit, beholding the ahsuidi- 

ties of men, is truer philosophically than poetically , 
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but it is only part of the truth, Heine not only 
smiled — ^he fought Through good or evil, love or 
hatred, health or sickness, his sword was ever ready 
He always “ loved truth and detested falsehood,” as 
he says himself ; the latter especially with his whole 
power. In verse and prose of brilliant piquancy he 
fought for what seemed to him right His prose is 
almost more wonderful than his poetry. From Jean 
I'auI, from Cervantes, from English writers whom he 
admired, while he hated their country, he doubtless 
borrowed hints. But the result is his own Except 
for a trick of discursiveness, which grew on him 
latterly, hut which it is hard to wish away, his prose 
style IS perfect of its kind. It is adequate to all 
subjects, from card -playing to metaphysics. How 
admirable, for instance, his account of Kant satisfac- 
torily disproving the existence of Deity, then seeing 
Ins servant Laiiipe in tears, bethinking himself that 
Lampo must have a God, so invoking the “ piactical 
reason” of Lampe to supplement the “speculative 
reason ” of his master It is excellent fooling , it is 
also excellent plnlosophical cnticism, tersely and tell- 
ingly put Heine may not be a philosopher, but he 
can hit off tlic weak points of a philosopher to perfec- 
tion On cvoiy subject, underlying Ins raillciy, there 
is sound sense and useful criticism, put with such 
neatness as doubles its effect, and clothed in sentences 
which carry one along without wish or power to resist 
Heine is the most modem of writers. The lapse of 
two generations has not made him old-fashioned 
Trappings of circumstance may change, but the inform- 
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ing spirit is fresh as ever. This, indeed, seems to sum 
up both his woik and his influence — that 
Model n spied jjrought in tlie modern way of looking 

at things The spirit which asks the why of every 
wherefore ; which analyses its own enthiLSiasm, and is 
ready to debate any possible proposition , this spirit 
began with Heine Others had shown it partially , in 
him first it was fully incarnated. This does not 
explain the charm of his writing, why his verse at 
least IS so untranslatable. A stanza here and tliere 
may be converted, by a happj' turn of accident, but in 
any prolonged attempt failuie is certain That, no 
doubt, results from the simplicity and apparent ease 
of his verse, which need a master of equal power to 
reproduce them m another language. But tlie thesis 
advanced above does seem to indicate why his woik 
defined the end of a school. Pure romantic impulses 
could not stand against modern questioning. Once 
admit self -analysis, and the charm is broken. “ The 
Eose and the Pang ” spells finis to Eomance Heine 
was a Thackeray of far greater power and more mor- 
dant wit, and after him Uhland became impossible. 
Somewhat as a too good paiody may kill our enjoy- 
ment of a fine passage, so Heine’s satire killed Romance 
in Germany. The first Romantics had laid great stress 
on irony. Their successors found what a terribly 
potent weapon it was, when used against them. Not 
the shams and affectations merely, but the inmost 
reality of Romanticism, were thrust through and 
through by it Poetry itself might well seem doomed , 
how write serious verse again on any theme which 
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Heme had transfixed with his lightnmg-liko mockeiy ? 
At any rate the old forms, the old methods, could not 
servo longer ; a new start must be made, fresh ground 
broken The spear of a moital’s wit had wounded even 
celestial forms, and diiven them from the field in con- 
fusion and terror 

Heine owned obligations to A W. Schlegel, Hoff- 
niaiin, Willielm Muller To the last-mentioned, in 

1826, he writes acknowledging his lyiical 

Uiwttirn^uU . , . r » 

debt, and opining that their gift of song is 
in each case probably exhausted ' Swift and Steine 
weie favoiuites of his. From Don Quii'ote (probably 
111 Tieck’s translation) he drank largely, and Ihchter 
unquestionably gave him much of his method Scott 
and Byron became fashionable in Berlin about 1822 , 
the former Heme pronounced our second poet (taking 
the novels into account), second only to Shakespeare. 
J lickens he read m later days, and greatly admired. 
Fi om all these he may have taken hints, but the result 
lemains his own. Ho is neither a Byron nor a 
Werther, neither dandy nor sentimentalist, but trans- 
fuses all he borrows into his own exquisite irony If 
Jean Paul be “the unique” m one way, Heme is not 
less tlie unique, tlie incoinparable, in his own selected 
field , and lie not only defied rivaliy at the time, he 
made it impossible for any one else to come after him 
in the regions he had seized for his own. 

Little has been said about individual books, because 
it seemed more important to emphasise Heine’s general 
position The Buck der Zzedcr can be easily sampled. 
The Itciseldldcr are now accessible in Mr Leland’s 
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translation of Heine’s prose works, as well as in the 
of hi!, French version. The works of his midclle- 
age, such as Die roma^U I’lcJit Sclmh and 
Fhilosof)hic inul Literatur i?i Dc'iUscliln/ul, can be read 
eitlier in Fiencli or German. His later books, Neue 
GrdicMe, Atta Ttoll, Bomancero, and three \olunies of 
miscellaneous prose, should be studied in view of his 
alleged change of creed, notably tlie pieces entitled 
LaMiiis in Part II of the last-named But the point 
of first impoitance for us is to lecognise that with 
Heine a new order begins , a line is drawn below past 
woik. It IS suinmed up and put away. Before Heme 
wo aie still in the reaction against the Eighteenth 
Century, in a time of wistful retrospect and sentiment 
and experinientiiig with old ideas , after Heine, we are 
fairly launched into the woikl of to-day. 

Of cour'jC this could not be so apparent at the time. 
Champions of the old order long went on fighting. Of 
Home’s fellow-woikers — in the nature of 

Fellow vrilai i.v ii •. 

things ho could not found a school — only 
one or two need be named, and that without particu- 
laiising their woi ks Heinrich Laubo (1 R06-fiI) wiote 
poems and diainas, and was one of Heme’s executors. 
Karl Feidmand Gutzkow (1811-78) wrote dramas and 
novels, and had the honour of being iinpiisoned by tlie 
coercionist Government of 1885 Michel Beer (1800- 
33), another dramatist, is chiefly remembered by 
Heine’s review of his Stniensce (1829). Hone of these 
attempted lyric poetry at all seriously Tlie " Swabian 
School,” on the other hand, whom Heine had compared 
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to sardines lacking salt, weie faithtul to lyiics. Yet 
Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27) in his short life did more as 
novelist than as poet. Ins posthiiniously published 
Marelicn being full of charm, while Iichtcn'ihin (1826) 
IS a novel after the manner of Scott Eduard Morike 
(1804-75) essayed Vollsheder as well as prose fiction, 
but hardly obtained moie than a succds d’estime. The 
Austrian School had more to show. In addition to 
Nikolaus Lonaii (1802-50), Nepomuk Vogl (1 802-66), 
Gahiiel Seidl (1804-75), and Adalbert Stifter (1806-68) 
— all singeis of some repute — ^they could boast of three 
contemporary poets of noble biilh, “Fiicdnch Halm” 
(1806-71), Ernst von Feuchtcrslebcn (1806-4!)), and 
“Anastasius Criiiii” (3806-76). The last of these, 
whose real name was Anton Alexander Maria, Graf 
von Auersperg, may bo fairly called the most consider- 
able lyric poet Austria has produced He was strongly 
liberal and pro -German, and wrote many political 
verses, of which Spazicr-gunge cincs vnener Pocten (18.)1) 
was one of the most popular. Of his longer poems, the 
allegorical Schvtt (1836) is perhaps best known. The 
shorter were collected first in 1837. 

In central Germany, the first decade of the Centiiiy 
gave birth to few singers of note Philipp Spitta 
(1801-50), Georg Scheuilin (1801-72), Lud- 
Fniiujiutk Bechstein (1801-60), Julius Moseii 

(1803-67), and Bobert Eeinick (1805-52) may be dis- 
missed with bare mention. It is not till we come to 
Ferdinand Freiligrath (1810-76) that we reach any 
name of European celebrity. Born in humble circum- 
stances, the success of his first book of poems (1838) 
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decided his vocation for literature instead of commerce. 
His waiiii espousal of democratic views led to his 
having to leave Germany, and he settled m Loudon, 
returning for a short interval after 1848 Die Toclten 
an die Lch ndcn (1848), with ira ' (184C) and iVeam 
Gedichte, compiise his most important verses. His 
lelatioiis to England influenced his style, and he 
published translations of Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
other writers. Returning finally to Germany in 1868, 
lie spent the rest of his days there, but did not take 
any piominent part in celebrating the War of 1870. 

Erciligrath is rather a later scion of the patriotic 
school than a new voice in poetry. And we may 
scan in vain the names of writers born 
ei unsni years for anything 

that can fulfil this description Aueibach and Fiey- 
tag belong rather to prose fiction, and from Freili- 
grath to Paul Heyse (born 1830) the record otherwise 
IS barren Fiiedrich Hebbel (1818-63), poet and dram- 
atist , Gottfried Kinkel (1815-82), art-critic and lyrist, 
hero of a u onderf ul escape from the fortress of Span- 
dan , Friedrich Wilhelm Weber (1813-94), translator 
of Tennyson’s Maud; Emanuel von Geibel (1815- 
84), writer of plays and lyiics ; Adolf Friedncli, Grab 
von Schack (1815-94), who tiied most forms of verse , 
and the poet-theologian Karl von Gerok (1815-90), 
are the chief earlier names on the roll-call Geoi^ 
Buchner (1813-37) may be added for his JDantons 
Tod (1835) and other plays. Most of these indeed 
are but dubiously included in our period, and the 
case is worse with Alfred Meissner (1822-85), m spite 

Y 
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of Gcdwlite (1845) and an epic Ziska (184G), oi lludolf 
von Gottschall (born 1823), who published pohlical 
poems as early as 1842 Even reckoning into account 
Ereytag’s plays (see below), the position assumed before, 
that after Heine’s withdrawal came an interregnum 
in the kingdom of poetry, may be held sufficiently 
established by this recitation of names, and it is 
unnecessary to labour the point. 

In prose fiction the latter part of our period showed 
hardly more result. And even here the lead followed 
is not that of Eichter oi Heine, nor even 
Ann hack anti of Goethe Ilerthold Auerbach (1812-82), 
Fmyta^ indeed, was a Jew, and began as a student 
of Spinosa, lus first work being an essay on 
Judenthinn unci (he ncueste hittaul iir Mlovied 

by a romance based on Spinosa’s life, and an edition 
of that thinkei’s woiks (1841) In 1836, moreover, 
he sulfered imprisonment as a student Hadical So 
far he trod in Heine’s footsteps, but his sketches 
of peasant life in the Black Eorest {Helncctn-Wnlclcr 
Doifgeschiclilen, 1843) show httlc of Heine’s spirit or 
power, his latei long loiuances come altogether aftci 
our period Gustav Freyti^ (lSlG-95), again, aftei 
beginning with plays of conspicuous merit {Btr 
Valentine, 1846, &c,), entered the field of novel- 
writing only in 1855, therefore cannot be dealt with 
here Ho other youthful novelist seems to require 
separate mention. The humorous novel, by Heme’s 
own confession, had not been naturalised m Germany 
Nor was progress made with a more distinctly native 
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product, the philosopinc or senu-plulosophic romance. 
A certain heavine.ss, amounting almost to indigesti- 
bility, charactorisc.s the prose fiction of the years 
aj)proaclung 1850 VeiisiiiiiliLudc is attained, but 
it is not diamatic Against duliicss the gods them- 
selves fight in vaiii, and even the best German novels 
of this period are familiar with dulness The lesson 
of Heine had to he thoroughly learned ; till then, 
vitality Itself was somewhat dead-alive. 

A niche by himself must however be kept for 
Heinrich Hoffmann (1809-94), physician at Frank- 
fort, author not only of lyrics and ballads 
Slim I ( 1(1 ei 1842) and satiies {Die Monchiuj- 

It'f, 1844, Humonsten Studun, 1847), but of the im- 
mortal Stmwvj'Iixicr (“ Shock-headed Peter ”), written 
to amuse his own children, published in 1847, trans- 
lated almost immediately into English, winch has since 
run tlnongh any numbei of editions, and given delight 
to countless readers both heie and in its own countiy 
In criticism, to the end of our period, Geiiuan 
writers retained their pre-eminence. Karl Joseph 
^ ^ Siiniock (1802-70), publicist and pro- 
fessor, combined the feeling of a poet witli 
scholarly acumen in Ins model nisations of ancient 
poem.s, such as the Nihihniffailird (1827), Jliinrle 
Fuclis (1845), &c, &c., and Ins own Ucdvihtc (1844) 
would have justified our classing him among poets. 
He also wrote many critical volumes, and translated 
plays of Shakespeare. Georg Gottfried Gei vmus (1805- 
71), professor at Gottingen and Heidelberg, is eminent 
for his Gcsehiehtc drr dcutschen Dichtinuj (IS, ‘15-42), 
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and helped to found the Deutsche Zcitimg (1847). To 
us, however, his main interest mitres in his important 
Shakespeare-studies (1849-52), which have become a 
classic on the subject, and were soon translated into 
English Johann Hermann Dotniold (1807-56) was 
a brilliant writer on art and politics, whose satiric 
Bunchnchnnugcn (1843) and Herr Piepmnjcr (1849) 
created no small stir And Georg Friedrich Kolb 
(1808-84) was not only an energetic editor of the 
Ficndfurter Zeitnng and other papers, but also wrote 
a Gesehtehfe dcr Hrnsdihcit mid der Kidtur (1842), 
afterwards expanded into the more anibitinus Kidtur- 
grschclite of 1868-70 and later editions 

The succession of great historians was kept up 
by Heinrich von Sybel (1817-95), a pupil of llaiike’s, 
Hisiarvami profcssor iiiainly at Bonn, who did much 
thtoioiin excellent work before 1850, though his 
great History of the Bevoluhonary period (185.8-58) 
belongs to the succeeding decade. Historical phil- 
osophy, or philosophical history, was illuminated by 
the labours of Eduard Zeller (born 1814) and Albert 
Schwegler (1819-57) The former, a son-in-law of 
Bail!’, began as Hegelian theologian, but published 
his greatest work, the well-known Gcschichfc dcr 
gruchischen Philosophie (1844-52), during the closing 
years of our period. His pupil Schwegler followed 
him both in early philandering with theology and in 
later neglect of it for such work as his compendious 
Oeschichtc der Philosophic (1848), so racily translated 
by Dr Hutchison Stirling Critical theology — for vre 
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may be disiicused fioni tiacing the long later succes- 
sion ot purely technical wiiteis on theology, nor need 
delay even to notice such woiks as the important 
Symhohk (1832) of Johannes Adam Mohler (1796- 
1838) — showed also two prominent names, those of 
Ludwig Andieas Feuerbach (1804-72) and David 
Friedrich Strauss (1808-74), both keen polemists. 
Feuerbach’s extreme views soon caused a reaction, 
and though his Wcsrv, des Ohi-isfcntJmms (1841) was 
translated into English by George Eliot, his other 
writings secured little assent. The Zchen Jcsn (1835) 
of Strauss, on tlie other hand Itranslated by the same), 
provoked great excitement both at home and here. 
He followed it up with several similar works, whoso 
best claim to remembiance will perhaps be that 
they suggested llrowning’s picture of the German 
professor in Ghnstmas Bay, and inspired the far 
more delicate and sympathetic criticism of Henan iii 
France 

Philosophy proper saw the rise to fame of Arthur 
Schopenhauei (1788-1860) Though more than ten 
rhiiotnphy ycars older than Heme, and though The 
uiwpeiikam, jfTQjiy andldfa (1819) was pub- 

lished before Heine's first book, there is no evidence 
that he was known to the lattei, and it was only 
toward the very end of our period that his writings 
began to attract attention. For this reason not much 
space need be given to him here Nor can it be 
deemed that his work, singularly able as it is in 
execution, either has attained or is like to attam 
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lionours reserved for what has greatly inllueiiced the 
thought of au age Schopenhauer’s ontological scheme 
is a paradox, and paradoxes as well as final causes 
are fortunately sterile Instead of a world consti- 
tuted by reason, as Hegel taught, this later thmker 
saw in the universe only the woiking of a blind, 
iioii-iiioral will. “The will desired to live,” aud it 
lived; but no purpose is served by its living, and 
no law governs its action. So far from working for 
good, the drift of things is unmistakcably to evil, 
jiessimisni is the reward of thinking, aud death the 
only cure of life. Such a creed deserves few con- 
verts Its logical issue is suicide , a conclusion which 
Schopenhauer himself showed no desire to draw He 
was not even caioful to avoid bringing new sufleiers 
into this world of iiiiseiy Able as his whole arguuien- 
tation IS, no sane man can help doubting its validity 
The wisest minds in all ages have believed that 
tins life of ours is not a chaos of clianees, that 
it “ ineaiis intensely, and iiienus good ” It is on the 
whole more probable that they are light than that 
the wisdom of the ages is less than our own Inor- 
dinate selt-tiust blinded Schopenhauer to the cxtieme 
doubtfulness of his main conclusion, but literary 
power and tmisli may be trusted to secuie for his 
hooka a permanent place among the classics of 
nietaphysic. 

In Science the new ideas continued to bear fruit. 
Johann Muller (1801-58), professor at Bonn and 
Berlin, student of Goethe and Hegel, has been called 
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the touiidei of iiioderii pliysiolof'y, and his Hnmlhwh 
i-kn^ieai l‘hysioloi/w dis Maikchcn (1833-40) is 
scunce regarded as a work of first importance 
lUidolf Wagner (J 805-64), of Erlangen and Gottingen, 
a zoologist and physiologist of Euiopeau note, wrote 
Hand-books of Anatomy (1834- ’5) and Physiology 
(1838), followed by the great llandiiottcihvch dcr 
Pfiysiolui/iG (1843-52), but his later exploits as theo- 
logian and anthiopologist fall without oiii siiivey. 
Ernst Heinrich Webei (1795-1878), professor at Leip- 
zic, was an eailier worker in the same field, his 
brotliei, Wilhelm Eduaid Webci (1804-91), a pupil 
of Gauss, became conspicuous as one of the seven 
Gottingen professors who suffered deprivation in 
1837 through their adherence to the cause of re- 
form These brief references may suffice to show 
that German science could show names of import 
to literature as well as to technical research, which 
IS of course the sole justification of such names 
being mentioned on these pages 

111 the various departments of didactic literature, 
therefore, Germany to the end of our period main- 
tained her place of piominence among the 

tiintlusmn _ in 

nations in uoiks ot pure imagination it 
was otherwise. Heine’s may be considered the one 
name of capital importance dm mg tlie later twenty 
years of our epoch , he had no equal or rival, and he 
left no successor. Witli his work the Ilomantic 
Triumph in Gerniaiiy comes to an end. It had had a 
long and delayed development, its final success was 
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Widespread, its fall sudden and complete. To one 
man, with his keen peiception and his nieiciless irony, 
this result was mainly due Geiman llomaiiticism 
was slam by the satire of Heine. All geiieial state- 
ments must be received with necessary caution , to 
this one, as to others, exceptions can doubtless be 
found. The atmosphere of the Fatherland is favour- 
able to Eomance. Theie the Eomaiitic movement 
gathered strength, there its traces long remained, and 
probably linger to this day. The coming Century may 
even witness a revival of what had appaieiitly passed 
for ever. Nothing is impossible in litciature, and 
prophecy the most futile of amusements for a literary 
historian But, dealing only with the past, it is safe 
to assert that the outcome of this peiiod, so far as 
imaginative letteis iii Gennauy aie concerned, is con- 
tained in and bounded by the personality of Heme 
That elusive and enigmatic figure, with mocking smile 
on its lip and a sword of intolerable sharpness in its 
hand, dominates our whole view of the time, and no 
other hguie stands long beside it. With Heine the 
old order ceases, the new begins. We pass fram the 
vision and aspiration of earlier writers to the 2iiecision 
and clearness of a later school. The lights and 
shadows of romance merge m the common daylight 
of realism. How far German writers could do good 
work under these new conditions; whether, m par- 
ticular, a new outburst of poetry was experienced or 
was possible while the method of Heme still retained 
its vogue, are questions which only too evidently 
lie beyond the limits of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE KOMANTIC TJBimiPH 3N OTHER COUNTRIES 

IT\LY, INTRODUCTOUY — ERA OP RBVOLUTIOK — IrOSCOLO — MANZONI 
— “l»l{OVFS:jr SrcJaf *’ — KOJUNTlcraM BfcGUN — SCHOOL Of 
— LfcOPAUDI HIS ^\OllK — HIS INFLDBXCK — ltI'ASO>b 1-Oli VhVW OV 
POEniy — GUEBHA^I — OIUSTI — OTHER POETS AND 
bOPHERS — HlbTOHUNS — SUMMARY AND Hh'»ULTS— SPVM'iH LITPUV- 
TUUE— PREDECEbSOUa OF ROMANTICIBU—ROS V~lin VS—IIUlllf UUb 
AND OTHERS— THE CLIMAX laRUA AND ESPHOXCfDV— DIDVCJ'IU 
WRITERS — GREfK LI 11 IIVTURE — SWITZERLAND — DUTCH LlTLllU’URE 
— LENNtP — \OUX(.LU WRITEU8 — FLEMISH LITERATURE — DENMARK 
— OFHLi.NSCHLU.Ht — THOUWALDSEN AND ANDERSEN — NORWAY — 
SttEUtN ‘ LING AND TfGNLK — ALMQYIST — RUNEULRa AND OTHfcR's — 
HMAM) — LITER tltllfc — KHirOfF AND OTHERS — PLSHKIN 
— GOGOL — MlCKlUMtZ — HUNGVRIVN LITKRAURL — ROMANTIC POhTb 
— ROMVNTIC PUOStMVUlTlHb— BOHfcMiAN LITLUVTURE — ITS GREAT 
RtVlVVL — END OF llU'aT STAGE 


Tiii5 liteiatures of Soiiihezn Euiope did not exhibit 
the lioniaiitic lievival in such decisive form as did 
Italy- those ot Great Jjntaiu, Piance, and Gei- 
tniToductory mauy. Froni Central Europe the impetus 
began, and it had lost some of its force when it 
reached regions remote from its source. Thus in 
Italy, ^ for example, the movement was assimilated 

^ Idafiei, Stoiia ddla htteratura tUdianaf 2 vols (Floreucc, 1853) 
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'viicl tiaiisfoimuil iit. an early date, and duniig the 
peiiod to which our consideiation is limited it took 
the appearance lather of a second wave of revival, due 
largely to llyioiiic influence, llyroii’s lesideiice in 
various paits of Italy, fioin 1810 to 1823, naluially 
gave stieiigth to this impact of foreign ideas IIis 
romantic personality, his adoption of Italian liabits of 
life and thought, heightened the spell of his wiitings 
Over all Europe Byronic influence was jioweiful at 
tins time , it was especially so in Italy. A few intro- 
ductory words will show at what stage of Italian 
literature Byioii’s potency began, how far it was a 
new element, and how far the years which we have 
to pass in review can be called in Italy those of 
Ilomaiitic Tnumpli 

The revolution-era which began with Alfieii may be 
said to have lasted till about 1815-20 During this 
s,aof time of transition, Italian writers were ex- 
uiioiiitiu/i peiiiiieuting and innovatiug. The stir of 
the Erench llevolution, the ferment of Napoleonic 
occupation, the crash of thiones and governments, 
could not but be reflected in literatuie. Throughout 
this time of unsettlement foieign ideas latlier excited 
than dominated Italy. She was self-absoibed, and 
her Classical predisposition did not favour an indig- 
enous growth of Eomanticism. Yet the tiaiislatiou 

Mcstica, Mdnualc (hlJa letter aiura xinhaiut nd acco^o XTX (Floronoo, 
1886), YAMiwwQt Hiitairedclalitteratu'ic linhcnnc (Pans, lb84), 

1) Howells, Modem lUdia n poets (Lomloii, 1887) ; Manual of Itcdian 
LitciaiuiL, by Francis Heniy Chffe (London, 1896)^ History of Italian 
lAUraiurCi by HicUard Garaett (London, 1898) 
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ot“Ossiaii” (^170.!) l)y the Abbe Cesaiotti ib known 
to have influenced two writeis about to be named. 
On the whole, however, the work of the revolutionist 
eia was mainly negative. By airing new conceptions, 
and beating down blind conservatism, it cleared the 
field for a fiesli growth ; but up to the dale when our 
period opens this new growth cannot be said to have 
taken definite shape. 

Vincenzo Monte (died 1826) and Ippolito Pinde- 
nioiite (died 1828), junior to Alfieri by bnt a few 
veais, earned on what he began They 
were followed on more or less similar 
lines by Carlo Botta (1766-1837) and Pietro Colletta 
(1775-1831), both poets as well as wnteis of serious 
prose , while Albert Nota (1775-1847) belongs ratliei 
to the school of Goldoni, though among Ins forty-odd 
comedies two or three weie founded on history. A 
more outstanding figuie is that of Ugo Poscolo (1777- 
1827), Intel mediate in date between Alheii and Man- 
zoni. Gicek by birth though Italian by adoption, boldier 
111 youth and piofessor in middle life, Poscolo was luoie 
pagan tlian Catholic in ideas, but laid before antique 
shrines the homage of niodein thought His very 
Classicism has something romantic at heart In 
ethics as in aesthetics, he would have men emancipate 
and self-centred. His early Jacopo Oi tis (1799 ; en- 
larged later) was to Italian literature something of 
what Werther was to German, producing the same 
unsettlemeiit of conduct as of imagination, and equally 
reflecting the fever of new ideas. His Scpolchi i (1807), 
on the other hand, sounded a trumpet-call to Italian 
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patrioiisin Exiled aftci 1816, he sjienl the last ten 
yeais of his life in England, doing much to make his 
national literature known in the land of his enforced 
sojourn. 

These writers may he held to have paved the way 
for Eomanticisin ; its cliief inauguiator was Alessaiidio 

Francesco Tomniaso Maiizoiii (1785-1873). 

Milanese by birth, and come of a literary 
race, the young Manzoni spent two years (1805-7) 
at Auteuil, conipanioii of Fauriel {cniic, p 203) and 
other French “ideologue” thiukeis, and shared their 
beliefs and their scepticism Ecturiiing to Italy, he 
married and lived for ten years quietly on his country 
estate, reconciled to the Church, and occuj)ying his 
leisure mainly with religious writing. His lyrical 
Imih (1812 seq) hardly require comment, any 
more than his juvenile Tnonfo <l<lla hhnlo (1801) and 
elegy on Carlo Iinbonato (1806) oi the more ambitious 
Urania (1807-9) , his O-iScimtiom bulla morale cattohca 
(1819), a piose tieatise imposed on him by way of 
penance, had evidently also occupied much of his 
thoughts during these years of comparative idleness. 
But 111 1818 he lost his property, and tins niisfoituue 
roused him to fresh eiieigy Tlie famous Uarmui/iwla 
(1819) was iiist-fiuit. In this jday M.mzoni antici- 
pated "Victor Hugo by setting at nought the Unities, 
and broke from the Classicism which had dominated 
his previous work. Shakespeare more than Byron was 
his model, though the latter probably contributed some 
influence, especially as regards the fine lyrics inter- 
spersed. The storm raised by Caimagnola travelled 
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far. Our Qnartnhj Unu-w (vol xxiv ) joined the fray, 
Ugo Poscolo pci haps inspiring the attack, Goethe 
replied in a Stnttgait paper, both in 18 JO In 1821 
came two odes, Mar-.io and Ciiigiic Magijio, the latter 
— on the death of Napoleon — being translated into 
German by Goetlie himself. And 1822 produced 
another play, the Adrlclii, as successful as its pre- 
decessor, though traninielled by still closer adherence 
to history. But by this tune Manzoni was breaking 
fresh ground with his last great work, the prose novel 
I prDWfs'n qxm, begun m 1820 or 1821, published 

A novel which Scott is said to have pronounced 
“the best ever written,” and which Goethe praised 

hardly less highly, rouses anticipation to 

Proincssi <i)osi ,, , ,, 

the full. It IS one of the common 
treasures of Europe, and readily accessible in English 
dress Yet the English rc.ader would be wise not to 
pitch expectance too high. The descriptions are 
certainly admirable Years of study and observation 
went to compose those pictuies of Lombard life, which 
are evidently sketched from his own expeiiencc, 
though the nominal date is thrown back more tlian a 
century. The central story, if not exactly thrilling, is 
sufficiently inteiesting But to us, accustomed to a 
more intricately arranged plot, and greater brilliance 
of workmanship, the whole may well seem a trifle 
dull. The Imiffvcurs which are not wanting even in a 
" Waverley,” the staid and sober tone, the somewhat 
artificial reflections, probably belong to the time, luit 
they tend to tedium. The brtrothrd onis should be 
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studied historically, not read as a sensation tale. 
Historically regarded, it is full of interest One most 
lemarkable fact is that neither the aiithoi nor any of 
his disciples ever rivalled this first success Maiizoni 
haidly published anything after the Sposi Honoured 
and beloved, he survived for nearly foity more all but 
silent years, and Verdi’s Brquwm shows the feeling his 
death excited The followers who trod the path 
pointed out by him seldom became known beyond 
Italy To Italian prose and poetry, however, 
Maiizoni’s importance is great He saw cleaily 
what change was needed. Before him there was 
groping, dubiety of principle, uncertainty of aim ; the 
balance between Classic and Eomantic hung even, as 
his own early writings clearly show. After him — or 
rather aftei the success of his two plays and his one 
novel — the die is fairly cast Italy, too, has taken 
Eomaiiticism to heart The Eevolution eia may be 
held to have closed, the Eomantic Triumph to have 
begun in its stead. 

Manzoiii himself, and his chief friends, were familiar 
with foreign literature. The principal writers named 
jiomniiiKim in next paragraph foimed wiLli him a group 
ifjKK or school, for the most part peisonally 
acquainted with each other, and kiiidied in spirit 
They knew foreign authors in the flesh as well as by 
reading Schlegel, Hiebuhr, Humboldt, Byron, and 
others had come individually into contact with them, 
and the result appears in their work. Manzoni, in 
particular, by his early training, and years of studious 
leisure, was iii position to have undergone the teaching 
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of the great earlier Eomantics. Scott and Goethe 
were his masters , and we have seen how each repaid 
his devotion m kind. If late iii begimuiig, therefore, 
Italy might have been expected to make rapid progress 
in Eomaiiticism. The conditions were favourable ; the 
way had been cleared, and lay invitingly open. How 
far this promise was fulfilled will appear immediately. 

Niccohni, Pellico, and Testa in tragedy, Nuta (as 
above) and Giraud in comedy, Berchet and Rossetti 

School of in romantic lyne, Giossi and others in 
romantic “ epic ” , in prose romance, Varese, 
Eosnn, Azeglio, and many more, were some of the 
chief contemporaiies or immediate successors of 
Manzoni. A few only of these need be further 
particularised. Giovanni Berchet (1V8I5-1851) spent 
most of his days in exile, and his poems weie only 
gatheied into a volume on his final leturu (Pacse 
htalianr, '[S-i8 later edition, 18G >) Galiriele Ro‘?seLti 
(1785-1854) fled from Naples to England, and tliere 
became father of oui own lUustiions poet and poetess. 
They aie therefore scarcely fair specimens of the 
movement which vas transforming native Italian 
poetry. On the other liand, Rossetti’s cniitemporaiy, 
Gian Battista Niccohni (1785-1861), shows the process 
of change cleaily. Between 1810 and 1817 he wrote 
many classical plays, while only Matkdde (1815) dis- 
closed romantic leanings. Then he kept silence for 
ten years, before accepting the new ideas, which come 
out strongly in Gwvanm da Procula (1830), and later 
with a difference in Ai'naldo da Brescia (1845) and 
Ph%hpj }0 Slru-zi (1847). Silvio Pellico (1789-1854) 
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also began with a classical Lnofhnnia (1812?), but 
speedily went on to wnle Firtdccsca ch Rimini (befoie 
1815) on romantic lines, and to edit the shoit-hved 
n Concihntorr. (1810) English leaders know him 
by the book called My Titsons {L/’ mic ypiigtom, 
IS?)!), nai rating his years of siifl'ering as a victim 
of Austrian tyranny. After his release he ab- 
stained from controversial or compromising publica- 
tions. Tommaso Grossi (1791-185 >), another zealous 
patriot, is noteworthy for his romantic drama Ihh'- 
rjoniht (1820), his epic poem on the Lombards (1820), 
and his later prose romance Marco Visi'oati (18.>4j ‘ 
The Marquis d’Azegho (1798-1806) of the day, who 
married a daughter of Manzoni, sustaiiierl the tradi- 
tions of his school in prose and poetry, beginning with 
a martial romance called Etiorr Fn romosca (183.'!) A 
school had indeed been foimed, and its metliods weie 
essentially lloinantic Jhit a new writer of inde- 
pendent power, eonteinporary with Azegho, came 
athwart them with a strain of very different inspira- 
tion, and developed the Tlyronic melancholy common 
to him and them into a darker mootl wholly his own 

Giacomo, Count Leopardi (1798-1837), must be hold 
one of the most extraoidmaiy beings, as one of tlie 
most original intellects, of his time in 
Europe. Of noble family, living in country 
secliLsion, an insatiable student, at the age of sixteen 

? The Riiman dialect used by Qioaccliino Belli (1791-186.3) prevents 
most foreign readers from enjoying his immense senes of sonnets 
describing life in the old Papal City 
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he bad inasLeied three ancient and five modern lan- 
guages, and SIX years later was pronounced by Niebuhr 
the first Hellenist in Italy These devouring studies 
did not engross his whole time ; at the age of twenty 
he was known as a poet. The unexplained seventy 
of his father denied him independence An early 
visit to Pionie, ivhere he did librarian’s duty for some 
months , a later to Milan, editing Classic authors for 
a bookseller; weie the only events of his youth. 
Higoioiis confinement and ovci - study brought on 
terrible ill-health. Some poculiaily acute form of 
dyspepsia tortured hi-> body and ciipjded his mind 
Yet in 1S24 he published a volume of Gatizoni, in 
182G of the latter modest title covering sonnets, 
idylls, and elegies. 182." was spent at Bologna, 1827 
at Floi once, where ho luiblished his prose works under 
the title of Opiidlr 3Ii)i‘ah. With these exceptions, 
he lived in his country home till 1830, when he 
published another volume of stiiking poems After 
that he was mainly a wanderer, and in 1833 settled 
at Naples with his friend and executor Ilanieri. Four 
years latei he died there suddenly, if not unexpectedly. 
A complete collection of his Oanli, icMscd by himself, 
had appealed in 1836, and he left a just- finished 
satire, his Siqiul to the haitlc of the frogs aivl mice 
{Parahiiomcm della JjatracormomacJiM) llis Worhs 
(4 vols., Florence, 1845) were edited by Banien, and 
have been often reprinted since ; there is also a later 
volume of Opere mcdite (Halle, 1878) His poems 
have been rendeied into most European languages, 
as recently into English by Mr F. H Cliffe (London, 

z 
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1893) , his prose writings fill a volume of the Enghsli 
ami Foreign Philosophical lAhrary (1882) The hom- 
age of Musset and appreciation of Sainte-jBeuve at an 
early date made his name familiai to French readers. 
Our fullest knowledge of him comes fiom his own 
letters, especially those to his mentor Giordam, and 
from the accounts more recently published by his 
niece (Notes hographigues sue Leopardi tf sa fcinillc, 
par Teresa Leopardi, Pans, 1881 ) ^ 

Leopardi fills in Italian literature some such place 
as Heme in German, but with striking differences 

His total product is small m bulk. Some 

JIl8 W>rk - I 1 1 » 

forty short poems, with the Fainhponv ai 
and the essays, dialogues, and fragments of the OpmUi, 
almost sum up Ins original writing His scholaily 
labours, the youthful work ou Popular Errois of the 
Ancients, even the Greek Odes that took in his un- 
critical contemporaries, may be left aside Many of 
these studies remain unpublished ; brilliant scliolar as 
he was, they need hardly now be dragged to light. 
But his original work makes up in quality what it 
lacks in quantity From the first all is chiselled to 
perfection. The boyish Appressmnento alia inorte 
(181G), and the Odes to Italy and on Dante’s nioiiu- 
inent (1819) which first made him famous, reveal 
already the artist. Komantic formlessness had no 
charms for him; he is classic in the highest sense, 
and a master of style. The tragedy of his life reflects 


' Bamcri, Selti anni di sodaVaio con Giacomo Leopaidi (Naples, 
1880), iH a (linagreeable book. Beet recent edition of Die poems, 
CmiU (Florence, 1892). 
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itself 111 his verse. Death and decay are habitual 
themes. The hopes of his generation, vigour of 
patriotism and fervoiu of idealism, leave him un- 
touched. Even Stoic pride, and the scnsus communis 
of mankind, are wanting m his pages. Disappointed 
hedonism turns to bitterness and despair. Did we 
not know its origin, Leopardi’s melancholy might 
seem mainly despicable, as it is selfish and non- 
human. Aware of the conditions which caused it, 
we can sympathise and compassionate, but must still 
regard his poems as dealing their death-blow to his 
tlieories. Pessimism such as this revolts while it 
disillusions We feel that life is made of nobler, it 
sternei, stuff than he lecognises Bub if the subject- 
matter of Leopardi’s essentially fugitive poetic pieces 
be as flimsy as it is sorrowful, their style and execu- 
tion excite only to piaise. His upbraidal of fate is 
clothed m form the most exquisite, in language the 
most noble. Perfection of art makes ns forget all 
else in admiring tlie artist. This railer at destiny 
has the lips of Apollo. 

The influence of Leopaidi w’as hostile to that of 
his chief con temporal les. They sing of life and love, 
^ hope and faith in humanity , he of despair 

and death Llanzoui and Leopardi stand 
against each other as representatives of light and 
darkness How far the latter was directly affected 
by Byron seems uncertain, as how far he knew of 
Shelley, whose residence in Italy coincided with 
Leopardi’s most fruitful years With a scholar so 
distinguished, a student of English as of German, the 
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presumption is that he knew of then wiitiiigs. At 
all events, Leopardi’s poems accentuated the llyronic 
tendency, which made itself strongly felt hencefor- 
ward Komanticism was confronted by a rebel in 
its own household. Classic in foim of utterajice, the 
world-weariness of Leopardi is but too closely allied 
to Eoiiiantic egoism and lawlessness; it lediices to 
absurdity the insubordination and self - absoiption 
which were the weak points of the new movement 
His all-embiacmg pessimism incited to scaich for an 
antidote, nor had he Heme’s quick humour and 
merciless raillery to barb his spear, and make the 
wounds it inflicted fatal. Eomaiiticism survived 
Leopaidi, as it did not survive in Germany the irre- 
sistible onslaught of his contemporary But it was 
profoundly aflected, and conveyed that affection to 
other nations, most of all to I’lance, the natural 
neighbour and liiigiiistio ally of Italy. No name of 
equal importance follows Leopardi’s within the limits 
of our survey , he scarcely founded a school, but he 
influenced all who came after. Eomanticism could 
never again feel the thoughtless joyaiice of youth, 
1101 contentedly neglect severer canons of foim and 
expression 

During the remainder of our period Italian poetry 
languished and declined. Manzoni and Leopardi had 
xmsonsfor HO succcssor foT Well -nigh a generation. 
dicayo/i«xtry political cuuses go fat to explain this. 
The years which followed 1815 did not bring to 
Italy, as to France, a season of joyful progress. 
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Buoiiapartist rule was replaced by more familiar 
oppression King, I’oiie, and Emperor resumed their 
old stations, and vied in crushing independent thought 
Exile or imprisonment awaited any critic of estab- 
lished order. It is reniark.ible that the works already 
mentioned as appearing about 1819-20 were allowed 
to take the shape they did ; and in fact their writers 
rarely escaped some kind of political maityrdom. 
As time went on, things grew steadily worse. From 
1830 to 1848, the rigour of administrative severity 
became extieme Men dared not wiite down, much 
less publish, anything which could bo niisconstriied. 
This intolerable pressuie was met politically, by the 
development of secret societies; in liteiature, clandes- 
tine publication formed the only alternative to decor- 
ous acquiescence. It would have needed a Kabclais 
to combine outward conformity with freedom of ciiti- 
cism or creation. Small wonder, then, if the growth 
of imaginative literatme was stiiled, if we have to 
look on to Giosue Garducci (born 18.36) before we 
find a successor to Leopardi This fact is all-im- 
portant in estimating the progress of Italian Koimiu- 
ticism. The years when it sliould have flourished 
were years when freedom was impossible And 
freedom of thought was tlie veiy basis of the 
Eomantic inovenicnt. In dealing with the names 
that follow, few and comparatively unimportant as 
they are, it must be borne in mind that the natural 
leaders of progress were silent or banished, and that 
any attempt to emulate their utterance drew down 
severest penalties. 
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Trancesco Domenico Guerrazzi (1804-73), who in 
youth met IJyron at Pisa, was one of the few that 
remained faithful to literatuie. And he 

Guerrazzi, i i i 

did not escape scatheless, beiny several 
times imprisoned and twice exiled to Dlha His 
numerous plays and novels follow Manzoni’s lead 
■with an added element of spontaneity and humour 
Za iattaylia cli Brncbcnto (1827) in prose fiction, an 
ode to Byron and a tiagedy Pnam, pieceded his first 
sentence of exile in 1828, Isabella Orsini (1834) and 
OndwM funthn (1835) his second Another play,/ 
Bvaneli% cd % JVi ri (1847), to which are appended trans- 
lations from Schiller and Byion, heralded Ins appear- 
ance as a political leader in 1848 How he fared in 
those days of storm and tumult may bo read in any 
history of the time, and in his own Apoloifw, della 
mta 2 >ohtica (1850) In literatuie as iii politics, he 
was more ambitious than successful, but deserves the 
credit of not having despaired of his country in either 
capacity. 

Giuseppe Gmsti (1809-50) fills a place by himself, 
of greater prominence than ho could have icacheJ 
in a happier time I’or he was bold enough 

Guisti , , 1 , 

to write satires, which weie handed about 
in manuscript, the author’s name lioing kept strictly 
secret The first of these was La Ghillwiina (1833), 
closely followed by Jl Dies Irac (1S‘!5), inspired liy 
the death of the Emperor Francis I ; while Gmgilhao 
(1847) is considered his ablest performance. Their 
author was a lawyer, in name at least, son of a rich 
father, who had idled through a prolonged student- 
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ship, and finally established himself at Florence; and 
his daring skits mask republican zeal under the wit 
of a man of the world His Fbm were first printed 
in 1845 , the completer edition of 1852 contains 
eighty-seven pieces. Some of them have been ren- 
dered into English by Mr W. P. Howells. Giusti’s 
boldness has secured him a niche in the history of 
his time; but his satiies were naturally ephenieial, 
and in other fields he made no attempt 

If we add the ballads of Luigi Carrer (1801-53); 
some pieces by Cautu, to be named presently as a 
oihtrimt^ prose-wiiter , the fanciful veises of Aleaido 
and Cl Id. j Alcardi (181 2-78) , and the patriotic songs 
of Giacomo Zanella (1820-89), we seem to have 
included all that is noteworthy in Italian poctiy 
proper. Giovanni lhater (1815-84), an Italian Tyro- 
lese, may come here in virtue of his narrative poem 
Edmcmnanht, (1841 ), w Inch clearly leveals a Byronic 
model In poetical ciiticism, two names are especi- 
ally prominent During the first part of our peiiod, 
Pietro Giordaiii (1774-1848) coirespondod with the 
chief authors we have named, as later with Leopaidi, 
and powerfully influenced all departments of hclUs 
lettres. During its closing portion, Kiccolo Tommaseo 
(1802-74) filled a siniilai position of influence and 
importance. Hut none of these writers had much 
weight beyond local or national boundaries 

More important work was done in other fields. 
Pasquale Galluppi (1770-1846) practically introduced 
Kantian thought into Italy, and may be called the 
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father of modern Italian philosoiilij , by liis Ehnunti 

(U filosojia (5 vols, 1820-27) Among the 

PlnlosophcTs. •' , , . , , t , 

many who either followed oi shared his 
impulse,^ two writers stand out chielly piominent 
Antonio Ilosmiiii-Seibati (1797-lS.~ij) founded a school 
of thought and a rule of life whicli aie potent still, 
and his Nuovo suggio suW ovujinc <JiUc uhe (ISJo^ was 
the first instalment of an encyclopiudic system His 
philosophy and his political teaching weie both im- 
pugned at the Vatican, hut ho succeeded in vindi- 
cating both, and remained throughout loyal to and 
accepted by the Church. His woiks in tweiit}- 
two volumes (seventeen at Milan, 1842, live inoio 
posthumous) are lepresented to English readers h} 
a translation of the above-mentioned treatise (London, 
1883-84), of the Sistema by Thos. Davidson (London, 
1882), with iiienioii and bibliogiaphy, and othei o.\- 
cerpts , while the Zi/e edited by Eather Lockhart (Lon- 
don, 1886) adds a record of the man and his time, 
based on the official biography by Don Fiancesco 
Paoli (Home, 1880) His piincipal opponent, Vincenzo 
Gioberti (1801-52), less fortunate than he, was ban- 
ished in 1803, and wrote bis chief books at Hrussels 
in exile and poverty. His Introrl uzwnc (1830) and 
Errorc filosnjbci di Antonio Bobnum (1842) weie less 
impoitant than the great Pnmnto civile c moiulr 
(184 i) and the popular GesuUa moderno (1846-47), 
winch brought about his triumphal return to Italy 

' The eclecticism of Terenzio Mamiani della Rovere (1800-85), like 
that of Cousin in France, was directly luilueuced by the Scottish 
school of philosophy 
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111 1848 aud tuniporary premiership in the Pied- 
montese cabinet. Soon driven from power, he again 
left Italy, to spend the bnef residue of his days 
quietly in Pans 

Histoiy naturally received much attention, and 
Gioberti had many predecessors and successois in this 

study. Several writers previously men- 

Ilisstonans _ 111 

tioned as poets demand record here also. 
Thus Polta published a Hvttory of Italy fro^n 1789 to 
1814 (10 vols , Pans, 1824), which gained a prize from 
the Academia della Crusca Colletta contributed a 
history of Naples, Testa one of the Lombard League, 
Azeglio made liistoiical sketches the vehicle tor 
denunciation of Papal and Austrian misgoveinnient 
Carlo Troya (1784-1858) devoted himself to the Middle 
Ages But the names of most interest iii tin's depait- 
nient aie perhaps those of Balbo and Oanth Ccsaie, 
Count Balbo (1789-1853), a cousin of Azeglio’s, and 
colleague with him and Gioberti in the cabinet of 
1848, was driven to literature by political lestnction 
Beginning witli Qiuitx- noidh (1829) and a Snnimario 
ddla Storm iVIUdia (1830), and then for some yeais 
occupied with a Vita di Dante (1839), he achieved Ins 
chief success in Sprranzr d’ Italia (1 843), a book called 
forth by Giobcili’s I'l iviato. Tlie politics of both 
books belong to the past, and neither wiitei dared 
anticipate conqiletc deliverance or national unity , but 
both books had educative force and stimulus at the 
time Cesare Caiitfi (1807-95), nearly twenty years 
younger than Balbo, was more the literal y man by 
profession His eaily poem Algiso (1828) and novel 
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MarglMita Piistet'Ia (1837), with his studies ot ]>yron, 
Victor Hugo, and several German poets, might have 
led to previous mention ; but his chief work was his- 
torical, and the great Stomt Vnivn-salr (35 vols, 
Turin, 1837 seq ) will always bulk largest among Ins 
titles to fame His later separate books, in which a 
reactionary tendency contrasts with the tone ot his 
earlier work, hardly concern us here 

The influence which Italy exerted on European 
literature during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Summary Century was not inconsiderable If Man- 
011(1 mulls zoni and Leopardi alone became household 
names, part of the common literary possessions of an 
international commonweal, other writers and other 
ideas made themselves felt individually or collec- 
tively. The long struggle for Italian libeity secured 
sympathy in all quaitcis, while the “Exiles of Italy” 
(to use the title of a once well-known book) carried an 
object-lesson of its sufferings to the lands where they 
sojourned France and Germany shared their hopes 
and ideals , Great llritain had a hereditary interest in 
them, not confined by ties of party or creed The 
man who summed up and directed and gave shape to 
these cosmopolitan sympathies was Gnisoppo Mazzini 
(180.5-72) Even as a wiiter, Mazzini takes no mean 
place 111 his time, as teacher and preacher, he is a 
force of the mightiest. Politics have no place in 
these pages, and whether the influence be exerted for 
or against freedom of thought, by a Mazzini or by a 
Eosmiiii, it must be equally noted and weighed The 
four names mentioned in this paragraph seem those 
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which were of most European iinportaiico in the Italy 
of our period. Maiizom and Leopaidi represent her 
contribution to pure literature, Itohiuinr and Mazzinr 
to those profound movements of ihoiight which shape 
men’s minds, and condition then literary work. Home 
of ancient beliefs and long-descended ideals, Italy in 
this crisis of her fortunes attracted notice fai beyond 
what hei actual literary output deserved. Early 
speeches of Mr Gladstone, passionate devotion of 
lirowning and his wife, reflect to us some idea of a 
feeling dominant thioughout England, and widely 
shared abroad Garibaldi ranked with Kossiith as a 
popular hero The traditional importance of Italian 
literatuie suffered temporary eclipse before the pre- 
dominance of German. But it retained many votaries, 
and remained always a potent secondary foice Tlie 
wave of Eonianlicisni which overspiead Europe re- 
ceived notable accession fioni Italian sources, even if 
in herself Italy did not originate or e\ en continue an 
independent Itomantic school. 

Spiiin^ — and henceforward this report must be 
almost entirely at second-hand, as it has been in 
places even heretofore — Spam was in many 

hierui.nc rggpects tlic land wheie a Itomantic school 
might have been expected to flourish She had a 
prepared soil, and inherited proclivities. Heis were 

^ Ticknor’s f^panish Ziterature, vol m (Boston, 1S72); llubliaul, 
Uwtoira dc hi lUtiiuture contcviporamc cn Espaync (I’arib, 187b), 
Modern I’oets ami Voclnj of Spain, by James Kennedy (London, 
1852), J/ibtoiy of Spanish Zitaature, by James Fitziiuiui lec Kelly 
(London, 1898) , Cohccion de csontorcs Castellanos (Madrid, 1882-94) 
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old romances without number, hers the chess and 
climate, the iiiaiincrs and ideals, that suited this form 
of literature, the very woid liomanccro, so dear to 
Hugo and Ins followers, came fiom hei That word 
was itself an inspiration, a reniiiiiscence of nieducval 
heroism. Yet, with so much to urge, she lagged 
rather than led iii the European movement Even 
her great struggle against Napoleon cieated no 
national liteiature. The French models which had 
dominated her Classic peiiod were not rejected by 
the men who summoned to war against Fiance, lle- 
volutiouary manifestoes affected conseivative foini 
Luzan’s influence was still all-powerful, half a 
century after his death The English alliance pro- 
duced apparently no effect whatever on letters. Only 
giadually, and for the most pait by reflection from 
France, did lioinantic ideas find their way into a 
country wheie they niight have been imagined native. 
We can tlieiefore affoid to deal shortly and in outline 
with what, according to the best authorities, seems to 
have been a moveinent of only derivative and second- 
ary significance. 

Jovellanos died in 1811, Melendez in 1817 These, 
with Leandro Fernandez Moiatin (died 1828), weie 
tlic chiof iiiagiialcs of the jirevious gener- 
jj g^p j^gt sooii filled. Tliey 
represent tlie Classical French school at its height, 
though Moratin travelled much, and must have come 
across the new ideas Their most immediate suc- 
cessor was Manuel Jose Quintana (1772-1857), a 
piolific author of odes, tragedies, and didactic poems, 
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but best remembeied by his patriotic verses and his 
prose biographies of the Old, &c In literature he 
remained wholly faithful to the old methods, pro- 
fessing himself always a pupil of Melendez On the 
otlier hand, Alberto Lista (1775-1848) showed anti- 
classical leanings, less in his own verses {Puisias, 
1822) than in his career as a teacher. His Lcaioius 
de iMmiUira Espcujnola (1839), still more his Ensayos 
litirnnos y entico^ (1844), gather up ideas winch he 
had long impressed on his pupils (of whom Espron- 
ceda was the most distinguished) in favour of antique 
national forms Juan Nicasio Gallega (1777-1853), 
clone and liberal, published some fiery patriotic 
appeals, notably jila dr/ensa de Emnos Anrs (1807) 
and El Dos de Mayo (1808), the former being duocted 
against the alliance with Great Biitnin. Of these 
thiee writers, the first who are projieily within our 
limit, Lista alone has affinity to liomantieism, and 
he by piecept only, not by example. Eoi its first 
appeal ance in practice we must look to a much later 
date, and to authors who readied matuiity towards 
or after the termination of the Luonapartist legiinc. 

The oldest of these was Eiancisco Maiti'nez de la 
Eosa (1789-1802). Famous in his day both in liter- 

atuie and politics, Eosa interests now 

Rom ^ ’ , 

mainly as showing the transition process 
begun His earlier hues echo Melendez and Quin- 
tana, his epic poem Zaragoza (about 1813) is of the 
old school in subject and manner Theie is indeed 
little originality in any of his work, high as it ranked 
in its time. Its importance to us begins with his 
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exile to Pans. While resident there about 1834, he 
published two distinctly Eomantic plays, the Cunjin- 
acuin de Vcniccia and AhcuSinncya. These are evi- 
dently inspired by Hugo and Lamartine, and liis later 
novel, Dona Isold dc Salts (1837-40), is as cleaily 
moulded by Scott. Though llosa was the oldest, he 
was not the earliest of these writers to adopt the new 
canons, and here also may be held to have followed 
rather than led. But his prominent position gave 
weight to his example, and the pieces last named had 
influence beyond what their intrinsic merits perhaps 
deserved. 

Foreign contact was still more evident in Angel de 
Saavedra, duque de Eivas (1791-1865) Exile came 
earlier in life to him, and introduced him 
to the poems of Cliateaiibriand in France, 
of Byron in England. We find him in the latter 
country about 1824, associating with Frere, and com- 
posing at the lattei’s suggestion an epic poem, Flor- 
inda. His youthful Ensayos podtcos (1813), the new 
pieces contained in Fomas (2 vols , 1820-21), with his 
narrative poem El Moro exposito (1834), show succes- 
sive stages of a development which culminated in his 
play Don J.haro (1835), whose publication was an 
event like that of Smiam in France. Eivas thus 
derives from the English movement as well as the 
French, a point worth emphasising here as elsewhere, 
in view of efforts to represent Spanish Eomanticism 
as purely a copy of French. And in him we first 
encounter the influence of Byron, so powerful on the 
two abler writers soon to be named. 
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A considerable interval, however, elapses between 
Eivas and this pair of leaders, an interval filled by 
iieinios some names of less importance. Thus 
amiuthrs ]y[j^nuel Breton de los Herieros (1800-72), 
a pupil of Morati'n, is more remembered by his tiagic 
death than by El Cariiaval (1833), or the E.sm- 
cla dd MatmiLoiuo (18.')0?) “Fernan Caballeio” 
(Cecilia Eohl de Faber, 1796-1877) was so late of 
entering the lists that her first and best-known novel. 
La Giaiota, ajipenred only in 1 848. Serafin Estebaiiez 
Calderon (1799-1867) anticipated her by several years 
with his Em nets Andabixas (18.36^ fourth edition, 
1847), which, like his poems signed El Sohiarw (1833 
and 1840), are laboured and affected A younger and 
more spontaneous writer, Ramon de Mesouero Rom- 
anos (1803-82), amused the capital with his lively 
Esccnas Mafritcasn (1845) All these writers, tliougli 
earlier in birth, seem derivative rather than original 
beside the leaders above referred to. Only Jlanuel 
de Cabanyes (1808-33), with his one volume of 
PrdudwB (1833), iii his short life struck a fresh 
note of e.vecution if not conception ; and him the 
Fates removed with lips scarce unsealed. 

Prose and poetry have not been separated in the 
foregoing paragraphs; they come together again in 
Thtaimox' the two chief names of our period, Larra 
and Espronceda. Manano Jose de Larra 
(1809-37), the “ Figaro ” of Spanish journalism, stands 
out a captain of prose. In his short and stormy life, 
closed by his own hand as the sequel to some love- 
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aflair, he essayed little else, and his tales and plays, 
of which Macias (1834) is best known, do but echo 
foreign models But his occasional writing was a 
power of the first rank. Born and educated in 
France, he seems to have grafted the qualities of 
her younger writers on to the now modified Spanish 
stock, and like them to have been influenced 
by Byron, Heine, and Leopardi His cosmopolitan 
training left no national piejudice to overcome, and 
lie adopted the new points of view without reserve 
Brilliant and accomplished, he created a school ol 
Miiting if not of thought, and reminds of Leopardi 
rather than of Byron in his attitude of criticism 
With him the old school has wholly passed away , 
he is modern and European, and though dying be- 
fore thirty left an indelible mark on his country’s 
liteiature. 

Almost exactly of age with Larra, and not dissimilar 
111 tone, Jose de Espronceda (1810-42) accomplished 

and moie permanent work, and may bo called 

Espionccdu chief Milter ol Spam’s Bomantic school. 
Yet he survived Larra but five years The eaily 
death of these her two greatest writers robbed Spam 
of natural leadeiship at this crisis of her literature 
Espronceda is peihaps moie exactly akin to Musset 
than to any of the three foreign wiiters named m 
last paragraph. The Byromc pose is the same, and 
the lyrical rather than dramatic nature , his comedy 
too IS more happy and spontaneous than his tragedy. 
Espioiiceda’s serious plays do not count for much, 
noi IS his novel Bon SnncJw Sahhuut (1834) highly 
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spoken of , but liis short poems have the charac- 
teristic Eoniantic egoism and passion Like Larra, 
he was cosmopolitan and revolutionist , hved abroad 
for ten years (182J-33), made acquaintance with 
Byron’s poems in London, fought on the barricades 
at Pans in 1810, aided Liberalism at home later 
with swoid and pen, and shared its triumph in 1840. 
Among his best-known works are El Entudiante de 
Sdlfiiiuinca, dealing with the national Eon Juan 
legend, El Vd'diu/n (thr EjcmUoiur) . and the witty 
bat fiaginentary 7iV Eiablo J/itado (1841). Collected 
before his death, his woiks m prose and ver.se weie 
moie recently edited by his daughter (Madrid, 1884), 
and arc acceiSsible ili various forms 

Imaginative literature suffered an irreparable blow 
by the prematuie death of these two leaders The 
DnimtK authors mentioned befoic them still went 
vi.uis oil wilting, but unless we include the 
earlier work of Josd Zoriilla (181 T-OO), no new name 
of impoi lance cmciges during the rest of our peiiod 
Criticism was leinesentod by Lista and by AugusLin 
Duran (1789-1802) , history by several woiks of iin'iit, 
such as Caldeidii’s Oonqinsta y I'ndula dc Portugal 
(posthumous) In philosophy, two wnteis contempor- 
ary with Larra and Espronceda took the first place 
Juan Francesco Maria Donoso-Cortes, Marques de Val- 
degamas (1809-53), and Jaime Balmes y Uspia (1810- 
48), both wrote works defending Catholicism, the latter 
against Protestantism, the former against Liberalism 
and Socialism Both aimed at the same end, but the 
haughty intolerance of Donoso, a Spanish noble of the 
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most unyielding t} pe, is less likely to persuade than 
the hyper-subtle latiocination of llalmes, an ecclesi- 
astical casuist of keenest intellect, author also of two 
books on pure metaphysic. Even these names can 
hardly be said to be of European importance, and 
there is no other to place beside them. Whatever, 
therefore, Spanish literature might have done had 
Cabanyes, Larra, and Espronceda been longer-lived, 
its actual accoiiiplisliiiient during our period was 
narrowly lestricted , nor does it seem certain that 
any of its authors had leal unborrowed power, nr could 
ever have risen to be more than a biilliant reproduc- 
tion of the best foreign models and excmplais 

The third Southern peninsula of Europe — that of 
Greece — contributed to the European movement ratliei 

by ancient example than by modern pio- 

GueKlilaatuie / f,, ■' , 

duction Her rolk - songs and populai 
verses were widely studied, Faunel’s veisioiis^ in 
particular making them known through Western 
Europe. And tlicie was much to attiact in tiie 
effort she made to restore wh.it was practically a 
mere dialect to its place as an independent language 
But her contemporary wrilei.s were few and un- 
important, and more busied with translating foreign 
authors or editing their own classics than with 
new departures. The names of Gennadios, Soutzos, 
and Salamos stand out most prominent, but only 

* Chants popidmres de la Qnre moderne (Paiin, 1821, English 
translation, 1825) 
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by comparison. History and archieology received 
special attention, and perhaps Spyridon Tiikupis or 
Tricoupi (17X8-1873), statesman and scliolai, need 
alone be partieulaiised for liis travels abroad, his 
service as a young man in the War of Independence, 
and his eminence later as historian of the events 
which he had helped to shape 

Passing up through Central Europe, we are re- 
minded that several leading writers have been dealt 
with alieady, being classed by language 
rather than by biithplace Thus Constant, 
yisniondi, and Viiiet are no longer left to come under 
the head of Erench Switzeiland, while German and 
Italian Switzerland, Tyrol, and even Austria, have 
given tiieir chief names to illuminate our Geiman 
and Italian roll-calls It is hardly necessary to go 
thiough lesser celebrities, to enumerate the poems 
of Tanner, Frohlich, Gotthelf, or Hagcnliach, the 
novels of Topffcr and Appenzellei, or do more than 
take note of Alpnvio<!<n (1811-31) edited by Johann 
Eudolf Wyss, antlioi of the national hymn dti, 

man Vutciland, and of the book known to ourselves 
as tlie “ Swiss family Itobinsou ” More Eastern liter- 
ature, again, is best left to come m with Eiissian. 
From the South of Europe therefore we pass at once 
to the farther North, where a movement of well- 
marked proportions, and reacting not inconsiderably 
on various nations of Europe, was in progress during 
nearly the whole of our period. 
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In the Netherlands, 1 indeed, this movement was re- 
tarded and partially thwarted by personal causes The 
example and high authority of "Willem 
vutchht.rature IS.'ll) Still dominated 

Dutch literature, and championed French classical 
methods against the inrush of German lomanticism 
Younger poets were too slight or too modest to lead 
war against him Antonin Staling (17(57-1840) pub- 
lished his first poems m 1820, and then lather as a 
follower of others than a leader Hendrik Tollens 


(1780-187)0) confined limiself mostly to patriotic songs 
and ballads (GiJi/hhii, 3 \ols, 1808 -lo, Ninmc 
GicMilm, 1821), with one long descriptive poem 
about Nova Zembla (1810) His friend and pupil 
Willem Messchert (1790-1844) is remarkable but for 
one “domestic” study, the GohJen Wechhng (1825) 
Mote oiiginal and foiceful than any of these, Adiiaiius 
Bogaers (1795-1870), who seemingly had it in linn to 
be Holland’s gieat Bomantic poet, absolutely shrank 
fioin publication. Ins few pieces coming out as by 
stealth Jorhehi’d, juiiately pimtcd in 18.35, is said 
to have been wiitten thiiteeii yeais before; Heems- 
Ac//’s Vuj/age to GihraUar {De Tmjt lan IIcc'iiisl,.ri'k 
notn- G ityrulkn), published in 18.30, with a privately 
punted volume of Ballads and Romances ten years 
later, completes his literary record. It is only by 


* Schneirler (Louia), GetcMchte der mederlandiaehen lattcratur 
{Lei])/ig, 1888) , Jonckbloct, OcichialcnU der tuidertandsche Letter- 
hunde (Groiiiiigcii, 1868 , German translation, Leipzig, 1870-72) ; 
Jan ten Brink, Eleine Oesohudcmi der nedcrlaruleohe Letteren 
(Haarlem 1887) 
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degrees that liogatis has taken Ins iightful place, 
advancing peihaps in estimation as llildcrdijk de- 
clines , and in poetry at least the intluence of Holland 
during our period cannot be said to have been con- 
siderable 

In prose she was inoie prominent. For Jacobus 
van Lennep (180i-6<S), rising early to tame, remained 
throughout a piolific and successful writci 
He began in veise with tianslatioiis from 
Byron and Academic Idyll/t (IHIH), made Ins iiiaik with 
Nedcrlandschc Legcndni (1828) and two comedies, but 
conquered criticism only with his prose riigtooii 
{Adopted Sun, 1829), first of the long series of his- 
torical novels which gave him a place in Dutch 
literature comparable to Scott’s in our own. Most 
of these have been translated into seveial Euiopean 
languages , in English we have the Adopted Son, liosi 
of Bchiina, Count of Talnieru, &e Other dramas, too, 
followed, and a Dutcli History foi childien, again 
reminding us of Scott But the novels foinicd his 
chief work, and it is in virtue of these that ciitics 
rank him leader of Holland’s lloiiiantic school. IIis 
Poetische Wcrlcn (11 vols, 1809-82) compii.se trans- 
lations fiom English poets as well as original com- 
positions; his lloiiianfische Wcclcn (2‘1 vols, 18."i.'<-72) 
contain the substance of his real contribution to 
European literature. 

Hor did the school led by Bogaers and Lennep 
long continue to flourish The “ domestic ” tone 
already noted in one writer tended to exclude the 
Eomantic. Thus Hicolaas Beets (born 1814) turned 
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from the Byronic iiielauclioly of Jo'td (1834) and Kuser 
Yunmiu (1835) to givc 111 Vcmcrci dbscvm (18'56, 
iinfiii afterpiece added, Na vyft^g joar, 1887) a 
Dickens-like picture of men and manners. Johannes 
I’lcter llasebioek(I)Oin 1812), clergyman and jioet, both 
111 his Party (18.37) and his prose TiuUo and Dnams 
(1840) reminds faintly of Charles Lamb Criticism 
was combined with poetry by the slightly older 
Evoihard Johannes Potgieter (1808-75), who in 18.57 
founded tliat excellent magazine Dc Gids, and with 
his friend IJakhiiken van den Brink (1810-65) directed 
Dutch letters by precept and example His own 
poems are deeply tinged with mysticism. Even when 
strong English tastes revealed themselves, as in the 
Tnca Tudors (1847) of Hendrik Jan Schimmel (born 
1824), they took a garb and colour other than 
Byronic. Tlie tumult of Eomanticism did not either 
long or fundamentally affect tlie course of Dutch 
literature, winch puisued its placid way but slightly 
affected by influences ,so powerful elsewhere. 

In Belgium, it need hardly be said, French was 
still predominant, and the writers ivho employed that 
rumi^h language hai e in this volume been regarded 
htaata, Frcncli aiitliois The use of the native 
Dutch 01 “Flemish” tongue for literary purposes may 
be said to have begun during our period, the first 
])ioneer of importance being Karel Lodewijk Ledeganck 
(1805-47) His collection of poems, Bloemen myner 
Lcntc (Flown’s of my Spnngtide, 1839), still more his 
verses on the “sister cities” of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Antwerp (JDe drie Zustersteden, 1846), had a popu- 
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laiity only equalled by the early books of a much 
more voluminous author seven years his junior. Hut 
though several volumes by Hendrik Conscience ( 1 812- 
83) appeared dining the time we have in review, his 
complete work must be left for tieatment as a whole 
in the volume following this. More appropriate 
matter lies to hand in neighbouring countries 

Scandinavian literature had contributed its element 
to the Itoniantic revival in other countries, and was 
now receiving back a wave of foreign 

Dimmil f 

Eomaiitic iiilluence Especially m Den- 
mark,^ most southerly of the three allied nations, did 
this influence prevail Her chief poet, Adam Gottlob 
Oehlensclilager (1779-1850), had been converted at 
one sitting to Komantic theories by Steffens (uji/c, 
p. 305), just returned fiom Germany. Tluowing 
previous poems into the fiie, he set to woik on new 
lines, and fiom 1805 to 1810 travelled in Ins tuiii 
on a government grant, visiting lYeimai, Dresden, 
and IJerlin, spending a year and a half in Pans, and 
winding up with a long stay in Home. In 1810, 
his wanderings over, he settled at Cojienhiigen as 
professor of lUstlietics, adding to poems published be- 
fore his journeyings (such as T/iois icvir hi Jotmihnm, 
&c), or during them (such as Hdkon Jarl, first of a 
long series of dramas), his best and iichest work, 

^ Schweitzei, Oeschuhte der akandinavmhm LittaaiMi (Leip/ic, 
1886-89) ; JJanbk pot'iibl. A^ithdogi, 3 vols (1830-40) , Bncka, 
Dansk htmjrajiAl.'lexu on (1887 seq ), Di.ntiw.rl> and Icdandt by E 
C Ott4 (Loudon, 1881) 
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iiKtably Lliat wliicli apjjearecl lu ILhjc (1814) If the 
next yeais of his life were embittered by coiitioveisy, 
the clouds cleared later, and lu 1829 his Swedish 
contemporary Tegiier downed him in Lund Cath- 
edral king of Scandiiiaviaii song, alter which for still 
twenty years he reigned iii undoubted supremacy 
A Lane born and bred, Oehlenschhigei so steeped 
himself in foreign literatuie that one of his books 

(Goirninw, 1809) was drafted in German 

Oehlcnschlagcr ' , , ^ , 

Yet he remained intensely national, taking 
his subjects from Norse histoiy or mythology, and 
making the legends of his own laud known through 
Europe. Nationality was the watchword of the re- 
vival in Denmaik, spite of foreign culture and foreign 
models It had begun largely with antiquarian and 
philological research, in which Rasmus Christian 
Rask (1787-18.12) took pioimnent pait, his Dtinsl- 
Hetsinnuiii/slnre (1S2G) remaiiiiiig a monument of 
erudition It inspiied in veiy different fields the 
brotliers Oersted, of whom Hans Chiistiaii (1777- 
1851) was a distinguished uatuialist, while Anders 
Sandoe (1778-18G0) attained equal renown as a his- 
torical jurist. With Itask should be coupled Chiistian 
Molbck (178.1 - 18.57), his compeer in studies later 
Cciiiied to .such peifcction Ity .Tofiaiin Nikolai Ulndvig 
(1804-8G) Rut our concern is mainly with imagin- 
ative liteiatiiie, and there the revival showed itself most 
strongly. Oehleiischlager’s opponent Jens Baggesen 
(17G4-1826) might cling to Classic tiaditions, as in 
his idjllic epic Partlicnms (1812), younger men fol- 
lowed the new lead heartily Paul Martin Moller 
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(1784-18.58) 111 l)iic, lleinliaid Ingoniium (1789-1802) 
HI drama and novel'' Joh.inn Caisten Hauch (1790- 
1872) in roiiiantic verse and piose of many kinds, 
exemplified tlii'i new departuie. If sometimes opposed 
to foreign iiittueiice, as iii the case of Nikolai Gruudt- 
vig (1783-1872) It Mas for the most pait cosmopolitan 
as well as national, replacing the nariow lioiizon of 
previous generations by a geiieious Midtli of outlook, 
but enlisting all bon owed inllnences in the develop- 
ment of Danish iiatnotisni 

Apait from the geiieial euneiit of this reviial, two> 
men of sui passing genius made Denmaik and thcni- 
ni.nKiiM4.li selves famous Bertel Thorwaldscn ^1770- 
011.1 -Old. KOI 1844)^ the illustnous sculptor, cau be 
mentioned heie only in \iiUic of the gieat influence 
Ins Moiks exeicised on the litei.itiiie of a land ivhich 
saw him seldom after youth, and of his compamonship . 
with Oehlenscldagei during the lattei's Eomaii \isit 
But Hans Cliiistiaii Andersen (l805-7'i), one of the 
geneiation nlnch giew up iindei that influence, began 
as a poet (1810 and 1831) and a novelist (0 T , 1856), 
befoie makimi Ins meat success with the immortal 
series of clnldien’s stones. All his wiiting has chaiiii, 
and this was eaily .shonii in 5Vi.' Imjo'otisaioir (18‘54) 
and other travel-sketches, ’ahile Ins play The MuhtHo 
(1840) found fer\ cut admirers. His specialty, howevei , 
was disclosed fiisl by mid fhv Minium (1834), 

and needs no emphasising here A countiy which con- 
tributed Thorwaldscn, Oehlenschlager and Auderseii to ■ 
the common stock must be credited with uo small 
influence on tlie imaginative literatuie of Europe. 
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The severance of Norway^ fiom iJenmaik in 1814, 
closely following the estahlishmcnt of Christiania 
University 111 1811, rendered possible the 
creation of a national literature in the more 
northern countiy This cieation absorbed her eneigies 
during the period vve have in leview At first the 
lesiilts were but slender* it is not till writers bom 
under the new regime had grown to maturity that we 
find anything requiiiiig separate attention Heniik 
Arnold Wergeland (1808-45) is considered the father 
of modern Xorwegian poetry, and much of his short 
life was taken up by his dispute with Johann Sebastian 
Welhaven (1807-7?>), an upholder of Danish culture. 
The controversy between these two finally determined 
the course of Norwegian literature, paving tlie way for 
the future triumphs of Bjornson, Ibsen, and Jonas 
Lie. Wicliin the limits of our survey, lioweiei, little 
11101 c than the foundation was laid. Wergeland’s 
facile verse was mainly a pioneer, and owed its accept- 
ance to date and local conditions as well as its own 
fieshncss and flueiicy. Welhaven was more satirist 
than poet, Andreas Munch (1811-84) a versifier of 
talent rather tlniii genius. More iiiteiesting woik was 
done in prose hy Petci Christian Asbjoriisen (1812- 
85), a natuialist of icpule, and Joigen Moc (1815-82), 
also known as a poet, who worked together on a 

* llottcii-H.mucn, Nontge hiUmire (Christiania, 1868) , Hiilfoi Min, 
Nar»k FoifiiUi r - lexicon (ibicl , 1881 beq ) , fftudies in Not them 
/jitcraime, by Eilmuiid William Gosse (Loncluii, 1879) , Sweden and 
Norway, hy F. H Woods (T.ODdun, 1882) , Norway and the 
Norwegians, by C F Keary (London, 1892) 
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collection of natioiipl folk-tales, continued in later 
publication by Asbynnsen aloiia These are the tales 
made known to English readers by Sir George Dasent’s 
translations {Popnlni- Tnhsfrom the Xursr, &c.) And 
work of gieater importance was also done in various 
fields of scientific leseaich, of which it must suffice to 
instance the hiatorico- antiquarian studies of Jacob 
Eudolf Keyser tlSO )-G4>, lector in the University of 
Christiania, and of Peder Andreas Munch (1810-63), 
a cousin of the abo\ e-named poet 

Sweden,’^ before her union with Norway in 1818, 
had felt a sinulai wave of reiival To the French 
stceden Una Classicisui of the prcvious Century suc- 
anirojiu., ceeded two schools, the Phosphonsts and 
the Gothics, Tlie foiiner, so called fioni their oigaii 
Fosforos (aliout 1<S]3), were laigely infinenced by 
Geiman Eomaiiticism : the latter were more dnectlv 

• V 

national, and studied simplicity as well as warmth and 
freedom Both together correspond to the school of 
Oehlenschlager in Denniaik, and to tlie Sytlcnth mni 
or Brdarnt wib of IitdqintJi iia school in Noiway. 
The leader of the fiist band was Pehr [Petei] Daniel 
Amadeus Atterbom 790-1 800 ), eminent as a poet, 
and also as anthoi of a review of Swedish hterauiie, 
Svens/ca Siair orh S/rafdtr. With him went Lorenzo 
Hammarskold (178.1-1827), Vilhelm Fredrik Palmblad 
(1788-1852), Karl Piedrik Dahlgreu (1791-1844), and 
the poetess Julia Nyberg (1785-1854), who in various 

' Sturzenbechcr, Die veuere ftch%ocdii(che LiiUrutur (Leipziu, ISoO) y 
2ieijer, Svcnsl, litcratur-lcxicon (Stockliulm, 1886) 
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fields earned on w ar aj*ainst academic coiiveutioii, and 
introduced liclier colouring and bolder ideals. The 
second or ffo^/nc branch had leadeis yet nioie dislm- 
giuslied in the persons of Ling, Tegncr, and Geijer 
Pehr Henrik Ling (1776-1839), while author of vigor- 
ous poems such as Gylje (1812), Asanir (1816), &c, is 
still better known as the perfecter of a rational system 
of health-gymnastics, to which he attached intellectual 
as well as physical import. Esaias Tegncr (1782- 
1846), whose fiist poem Si ca { 181 1 ) was written under 
tlie influence of the so-called hhma Sucii tij or Gothic 
league, dei eloped into the greatest poet of modern 
Sweden His genius was mainly lyrical, yet his well- 
known Fnhofu Saga (seveial times translated into 
English) tells the old romantic tale with vigour and 
swing. Anothei poem, NuttmnU Bitmni, is known 
in Lougfellow’.s tianslation as “The Children of the 
Lord’s Suppei ’’ 

If Tegncr was the chief poet, Erik Gustav Geijer 
(1783-1847), Professor at Upsala, was hardly less 

piouiinent as a pro.se writer But as his 

Almqui^t in 

chief wiitiugs were historical and philo- 
sophical, we need stay to note only the Svensha Fulk- 
visor (1814-16) wliich he edited along witli his fiiend 
Afzelius Moie germane to our subject are the imag- 
inative woiks of Karl Jonas Ludwig Almqvist (1793- 
1866), a voliimmoiis author in many departments of 
prose, from fiction to mathematics. Standing some- 
what aloof fiom both schools, he leaned rather to the 
Fos/onfitirm, but refused obedience to their codes as 
to most social regulations. His changeful life, which 
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included an accusation of inurdei, an escape to the 
United States, and a iinal return to Norway under an 
assumed name, seems reflected in liis works, par- 
ticularly Ins novels both aie represented in the 
edition of his Ltff and Woils (6 vols, Stockholm, 
1874-78) 

All these writers were born in the Eiglileenth Cen- 
tury, and many yet remain to notice. The humorous 
ititiieUm novels of Predrik Cederborgh (1784-1835), 
uad others historical lomancBS of Gustav Wilhelm 
Giimaelnis (1789-1877), the biilliant poems of Erik 
Johan Stagnelius (1793-1823), who has been eompaied 
to Slielley , and the one lyiical volume of Knk Sjobeig 
(1794-1828), published under the name of “ Vitalis,” 
well deserve note here And it would be unpardon- 
able not at least to mention the names of .lohaii Jakob, 
llaron Berzelius (1779-1848), Sweden’s great chemist, 
and Ohristophei Jacob Bostiom (1797-1800), her most 
original philosophical thinker. Enough has liecu said 
to show how powerful was the Swedish litciary move- 
ment during the eai her yeais of our peiiod Dining 
the later, it continued to imt foith names of Euiopeaii 
celebrity Eredeiika Ihemer (1801-05) is well known 
as a novelist in tins couiitiy, chiefly through the 
translations of (Mrs) Mary Howitt Her eai her books, 
at any rate, beginning with The H Family (1830), her 
first undoubted success, show the Eomantic spirit in 
full power, quickened later by cosmopolitan travels 
and sympathies. Something like a dozen volumes 
of Skctclu'i {Techmnyai-) contain her collected stones, 
of which 'lUhc Nciglibmu's and Sannci in IJidccarlia may 
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be selected as representative Less known abroad, 
but highly esteemed at home, Johan Ludwig Euneberg 
(1 804-7'7) carried on the poetical succession with un- 
(hniinished power. Several of his poems have ap- 
peared in English dress (e g , Magnusson and Palmer’s 
Jiiniihrrifs Lgncal Song% 1878) The earliest of these 
appeared in 1830, while the Ell Hunters (1832) and 
the hexametrical Hanna (1836) secured among other 
poems his fame Later, he turned to drama, and 
contributed largely to the Psalm-book of his Church 
These were the nio«t illnstnoiis of the younger school. 

Euneberg was by biith a Finn, which may remind 
us of the attention given to folk-songs and ancient 
poetiy in that region, particularly by Elias 

FMiatu! LyjjjjjQt (1S02-84) In 1835 he published 
the first edition of his Kalevala (nearly doubled in 
the second edition, 1847, best edition, Helsingfors, 
1862). Whatever scholars may say as to the fidelity 
of this version of the ancient epic, Lonnrot’s edition 
made it celebrated through Europe, and probably 
suggested to Longfellow the metre of H%awatha 
His Knutele (1829-31) and ICantilvtar (1840) — the 
name being taken in each case from the zither-like 
instruinent which accompanies the recitation — did 
the same service for Finnish folk-songs, a service 
parallel to what was being done for other literatures 
elsewhere. A life of studious labour was crowned 
at the end by the production of his great Finnish 
Dictionary. 


From Finland the transition is easy to her great 
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neighbour, Eussia ^ Among the Scandinavian nations 
Aus'iiim — ^still at the close of our period separate 

iitemtuie entities in literature if not in politics, and 
only some twenty years later making essays at lingu- 
istic umfoimity — we have seen a movement con- 
ditioned indeed by foreign iiillueiice, yet rooted in 
native strength, and cori'esponding to a fiee develop- 
ment of social and ])olitical life The STorse nations 
borrowed, but were not enslaved ; they gave and took 
in almost equal proportion. Particulaily, the wave of 
liyronisin, which we have seen overspreading Southern 
Europe with its Hood, had little effect comparatively 
on them , tliey could be Eomantic without being 
pessimistic It is otherwise with that distant and 
strange literature, guessed at through the dim medium 
of translation, which unites something fierce and bar- 
baric to familiar cadences So far as can be thus 
judged, llussian literature duiing our epoch seems 
mainly a copy of Western models, distorted in places 
by gigantic and outlandish shadows Without llyron 
there could hardly have been I’usbkm or Lermontov , 
their indisputalile genius would at lea^jt have taken 
other shape. Possibly the Byronic influence came 
through Prance, through Musset and Gautier and 
Heme, Prench literature having been usually more 
important to Enssia than that of her nearer neighbour 

* Courncre, Sislouc de la htteralure contempomine cn Ituasie 
(Fans, 1871), Hallcj, Ifiachuhte der rumsehen Litteiatui (Itif'.o, 
1882) ; RcmlioMt, ditto (Leipzic, 1885) , Jlvasia, by W R Morfill 
(London, 1880) , Studiea in Jiuaaian ZitenUure, by C E Tumor 
(London, 1882) ; Shymea from the Jlwaum, by Di Jolin Follcn 
(Loudon, 1891) 
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Geimany. Yet Eussians are pioverbially great lingu- 
ists, and Pushkin knew our language from cliildhood. 
What seems certain, at any rale, is that French, Eng- 
lish, and German masters all found apt pupils east of 
niid-Emope, though the seed sowed fell into a soil of 
abnormal fruitfulness 

These lemaiks apply especially to the later writeis 
of our period At its beginning, Ivan Andreevich 

K,ih, guild Kriloff (1708-1844) was just putting 
foiLli his Fallcs (translated by W E 
Ealston, 1SG8), and Nicolas Michailoiich Kaiamsiii 
(1765-1820) had still to commence piiblisliing his 
great Hidory of Jiuiw Neveitheless one regaids 
Lliese as writers of the previous generation On the 
other hand, Konstantin Batioushkov (1787-1856), who 
was long ins, me, is known to have studied not only 
Eyioii but Hill, Macaulay, and Pjiickle, the last a 
favourite author in Eiissia It were idle to pause 
over names iihicli ,are no moie than names to hs, over 
the poems and translations of Zliukovski, KoltzoV, or 
Nekrasov, the hisloiical wiiUngs of Oustiialov and 
Soloviev Attention will be more piofitably conCtm- 
trated on tlie two oi thico names f.uniliai to Western 
Euiope, which sufliciently exemplify the teiioi 6f our 
desciipkon. 

Alexander Serg^jevich Pushkin (1799 - 1837) has 
been styled the Eussian Heine Of good family, like 
most Eussian authors — since between noble 

ruBhlnt 

and peasant there was haMly any inter- 
vening middle class — he entered; the Government 
service, but was soon dismissfed for Libeialism As 
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poet he began with Hitslan and LvudimJa (1820) and 
The Prisoner of the Caucasus (1822), which are wholly 
romantic ; while in Tsijani ^1 827) and Eugene Onegvnn 
(1828) he had fully developed his style, the latter 
being a narrative poem ekin to Beppo and Bon Jnan 
Till now, saj’s Tolstoi, Piishlcin was himself, — a self, 
we may add, binli up of maiiv foreign elements Nor 
does Pollain flS29), a tale with Mazejipa as its hero, 
show much eniamipanon from Pyroiiic influence But 
about this time he was deep in study of Shakespeaie, 
and his famous tragedy Boiu-^ GikIuuov (18.;1) was the 
result. This most critics regard as his masterpiece, 
while to Tol«toi^ it IS a “cold, brain- spun work," 
coming from tlieory instead of tlie heart. For the 
remainder of his short life, terminated during a duel 
SIX years latei , he continued to pour out work with 
unexhausted fluency, in prose as well as verse, and 
received the apiiointmeiit of Russian historiographer. 
His books became widely known, and many have been 
translated into Enulish, including Eugene Onegmn (by 
Spalding, 1881) and a recent volume by C. E Turner, 
lector at St Peter^bulg, 1899 Taken as a whole, 
Pushkin IS the most eminent writer of his time and 
country, and favours English directness rather than 
German ideality. With some of Byron’s vigour, he 
has little of his copious imagery, little also of his 
rhetorical mouthing. Grace seems more evident 
than strength, and his cosmopolitan learning may 
have interfered with native and natural growth 
These suggestions ot criticism, however, must be 
^ H'/itU li Jrl /lUtliiHiwd Etiglmh translation, 1898), p 121 
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taken with all the reserve imposed by complete 
ignorance of the originals. 

Nicolai Vasilievich Gogol (1809-52), ten years 
junior to Pushkin, excelled in prose comedy and 
fiction more racy of the soil than the 
latter’s poems. His play, Tlie In^ector- 
Genernl (1836 ; English translation, 1892) satirises 
jirovincial officialdom, while his novel, Drad Souls 
(1837 ; English translation,^ 1887), deals with the 
petty life of a provincial town. Thus Gogol — who 
spent his early years in St Petersburg, but lived 
abroad from 1806 to 1846, and ended his days at 
Moscow — was distinctly a piedecessor of Toiirguc'nev, 
whose Sjiortviiau’s Skctclu's appeared in 1846, thougli 
his full career falls outside our limits. Gogol re- 
ceives praise from all quaiteis, including the ciitical 
Tolstoi, and while reflecting Itomantic stir and fiesh- 
ncss 111 his liabit of thought seems to have combined 
with these a photographic fidelity to fact which goes 
far to anticipate the later Eealistic development. lie 
IS the JJickeiis of Ilussia, but a Dickens of a difiorent 
cast, with more pronounced leanings to llomanticisni 
His infiueiico on wnteis who followed was potent in 
the direction of Naturalism. 

But one other name need be mentioned in Eussia 
proper, that of Michail Jurevich Lermontov (1814- 
41) — the name denotes his descent from the Scottish 
family Learniont — who like Pushkin met his fate in 
a duel, but at the still earlier age of twenty-seven. 

' An aclnptnlion of tins book liafi previously appcai-ecl (1854) under 
the tiilo of Jiome Life m HuHim 
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Semng in the Eussian army, he did duty m the 
Caucasus, whose wild scenery inspired his earlier 
poems, while Tf/ Smut Potta {The Poet's Death, 1837) 
and the novel known in English as A Hei o of our Time 
(1839 , English translation, 1854) aie considered lus 
masterpieces. The latter is said to have provoked the 
duel which caused Ins death Lermontov was an 
assiduous student of our hteratme, and Ins verse 
and prose alike ledeet I) 3 ’Tonic models pretty closely 
He is essentially' Eomantic, and with Pushkin, and 
perhaps Zhukovski, stands ior the highest achieve- 
ment of his country in this direction After his 
death, the example set by Gogol gradually led Ihis- 
sian litoiaUiie into other p.aths 

In Itussian Polaiul — unless we include the songs of 
Julian Uisyun Xieincowicj! (1758-1841), soldier and 
statesman, who fought iindci Kosciuszko — 
the piincipcil name of note is that of Adam 
^Iickiewicz 1 1798-1855). Ho has been compared bj' 
some expeits to Pushkin, and seems generally placed 
second to him only among Slav poets. As none of lus 
works have been tiauslated (though a Life in Ereiich 
by his son is said to have appeared), it must suffice 
to recoid that his eaihest publications (1822) were 
Chajxna and i)/ taiZy, verse-tales full of local colour, 
that Pan Tadeuz (1832), an epic poem whose scene 
IS laid in Lithuania, is considered his masterpiece; 
that besides other epics he wrote a vast number of 
lyiics; that he spent most of his life in banishment, 
ficquently at I’aris, and organised a Polish legion for 
service against Eiissia , and that in 1890 his bones 
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were brought home, and buried beside those of Kos- 
ciiiszko 111 Cracow Cathedral. Casimir Brodzmski, 
Julius Slowacki, and Sigismund Krasinski rank next 
in poetical distinction, Slowacki caiiying on the 
Byronic tradition unimpaired Of the “ Ukraine 
poets,” Anton Malczewski (1793-1826) met Byron 
at Venice, achieved notoriety by ascending Mont 
Blanc, and is lemembeied mainly by his poem 
Marya (1825), a Corsair story (^uite in the orthodox 
Itomantic vein 

Though the Magyar tongue^ is of immense antiq- 
uity, its literature is still youthful The years we 

Hungarian havc lu revicw saw it established as a 

literature vehiclo of tliouglit as Well as action, and 
wielded by some notable writers I’olitical changes, 
tlie growth of national feeling, the rise of a middle 
class, the development of urban life, combined to 
create a school of thought which found culminating 
expression in tlio Diet of 1825, and the subsequent 
foundation of a Hungarian Academy (1830) Tins 
school had owed much to the labours of Feieiic 
[Francis] Kazinc/.y( 1759-1831), and later to the niuiiif- 
icence and entliusuisiii of Count Stephen Szechenyi 
(1792-1860) Its results assumed literary form in the 
writings of Hungary’s Eomantic authors. 

Of these the brothers Kisfaludy come first in order. 


* Hungarian Literature, by Emil Reich (London, 1898) ; Geschichte 
der ungarisehen Litteratur, by J H Schwitkcr (Leipsic, 1889) 
Budiiitr, Srnna, Beiilliy, mid Siiinnyci have written Magyoi histones 
of Uungcimii literature 
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Sandor [Alexander] Kisfaludy (1772-1844) had just 
Komaniie before oui’ peiiod opens led tlie way with 
poeta Hinfjj's Love-songs (jS/imfy szerelmei, 1801 , 
second part, 1807) The success of these led hun 
to pour forth novels, plays, and poems, of which only 
his ballads letain any popularity. His much younger 
brother Karoly [Charles] (1788-1830), after a youth 
of poverty and privation, captured his public with 
a play, The Tartars (1819), and for nine years 
(1822-30) directed and inspired the literature of his 
day as editor of the poetic annual Aurora^ His 
poems and plays, thrown off often at a heat, couple 
humorous presentment with Eomantic tone ; his prose 
tales give vivid pictures of contemporary life Michael 
Vorosmiiity (1800-55), a more accomplished artist, 
took occasion by the hand when iii the very year 
of Hungary’s awaking he published his epic poem 
Zalan's Flight (JZcddin futasa, 1825) This patriotic 
masterpiece was followed by other epics, as well as 
lyrics and dramas, all uiaikcd by the same sustained 
elevation of style. After a considerable interval, 
Janos [John] Arany (1817-82) and Michael Tornpa 
(1819-68) carried on the poetic succebsioii, the former 
especially combining culture with inspiration, and 
besides his creative work (begun by Toldi, 1847, and 
Murdny, 1849), doing excellent service by translating 
plays of Shakespeare and others. But the youngest 
member of this group is also the best known abroad 
Sandor Petofi (1823-49) has been compared to Bums 

^ The “ Ivihfalutl} Society,” foumlcd in 1836, pretierves bw nicinory 
by encoui aging Magyar litcratuie lu all foiuis 
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and Boranger, but with little justice His poems, 
which have been translated into English and into 
French as well as German, seem more akm to Heine 
than to either. This Hungarian youth, who lived but 
one year longer than Keats, during the seven years 
of his poetical career excelled chiefly in short pieces, 
modelled on his native folk-songs, but breathing into 
these new grace, humour, tenderness, and subtlety 
Some tales and plays have little value But his lyrics, 
from The W^'lle-dl inlcr (A horoA, 1842) to his latest 
war-songs, of which Up, Hmigarmn ' {Tedpra, Magyar ' 
1848) was fiist and most famous, reveal a true singei, 
with a cadence of his own Hungarian scenery, its 
mountains and its vast steppes, live again on his pages, 
and are peopled by lifelike figures In Petofi his 
country has made her most striking contribution to 
the tieasures of European poetry Throwing himself 
aidently into the fight for freedom against Austria, he 
laid down his life on the battle-field of Segesvar 
In prose fiction three writers of noble birth stand 
out prominent. Nikolaus, Baron Josika (1794-186o), 
led tlie way with Tendency {IrAny, 1834) 
and Ahafi (1836), the latter a historical 
novel named fiom its heio He followed 
up these by a long stung of historical romances, in 
which patriotic motive somewhat overpowers artistic 
creation. Jozsef [Joseph], Baron Eotvds (1813-71), 
bid earlier for fame, and reached higher levels. His 
first novel. The Oarthnman (1839), presented a psy- 
chological study of remarkable power and sadness, 
while The Village Notary (1845 , English translation. 
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1850) was at ouce a sinking pictuie of Hungarian 
life and a novel of political purpose After 1850 he 
turned mainly to didactic writing, and filled a con- 
spicuous place as President of the Academy. Sigis- 
mund, Baron Kemcny (1 81 6-75), a fecund journalist, 
covered a wider field than Eotvos, and his G-yidm Pal 
(5 vols., 1844-46) is said to be worthy of Balzac. He 
confined himself, however, to historical novels — as the 
title just quoted exemplifies — and only in short stones 
essayed to depict the life of his day These three 
writers may be considered avant-coiiriers of Maurus 
Jokai (born 1825), whose inclusion would transgress 
our limits. In more sfinous studies Hungary pro- 
duced many capable writers, though none who (as 
Liszt in music) conquered the European world 
Jozsef Bajza (1804-58) as critic, Ferenc Toldy (1805- 
75) as literary historian, and Michael Hoivath (1809- 
78) as author of the chief History of Hungary, are 
perhaps best known. Louis Kossiith (1802-94) and 
Francis Deak (1803-76) — to use the most familiar 
form of then names — were both powerful writers, 
though their fame rests on other titles 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Czech ^ language underwent a still more striking 

Bohcmxm resuiTection. So universally had it been 

htoTaiure superseded by German, that even Josef 
Bobrovsky (1753-1829), the chief pioneer in its study, 

^ Ilxatmy oj Hohcvixaxi LtteraturCf by Fraucu* Count Lut/ow (Lon- 
don, 1899) Clushan AiUhology, by (Su) John Bownng (London, 
1832) Tieftrunk, Jlutortc jAteratary dcalc (Prague, 1880 ) 
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despaired of its survival, and wiote Ins own woiks in 
German or Latin. But the school of Antonin I’uch- 
inayer (1769-1820) strove successfully against volun- 
tary euthanasia. By the beginiiiiig of our period, 
national and patriotic feeling had begun to pievail, 
and about ISIS the establishment of a chair of 
Bohemian language in the University of Prague, and 
of a Society for studying Bohemian antiquities, le- 
corded its triumph. Tliis Society, known as the 
Museum, published its Journal in both languages, 
though Bobrovsky urged that it should appear in 
German only The next generation, between 1820 
and 1850, saw Czech become once more a living 
literary language, and sharing with its sister-tongues 
the Eomantic influence 

This patriotic revival was carried further by numer- 
ous waters. The earliest of importance was Josef 
j/s -/;<.({ Jakob Jungmann (1773-184:7), whose main 
n.iuoi work was philological, and whose Historic 
Litcndvrjj CcsKe (182.'), enlarged edition, 1849), as 
also his Boheuiian-German Lexicon (18Jo-.39), foim 
the foundation on which later workers have built. 
Jungmann was a student and translator of foreign 
litcratuie, and published renderings from Milton and 
Gray, Goethe and Schiller, Chateaubriand and others 
His version of Faradise Lost, in the national trochaic 
measure (that of Browning’s One loord mwe), appeared 
as early as 1811, and is highly praised by competent 
critics These and other pieces were collected into 
a volume in 1841. Jungmann had great influence 
on the younger writers who follow. Weuceslaus 
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Hanka (1791-lSCl). indeed, was more directly a pupil 
of Dobrovsky, aud comideted some of his philological 
work. Librarian of the national Museum, he dis- 
tinguished himself by discoveiing certain invaluable 
historical manusciipts. His own poems aie not sink- 
ing, but his collection of old Ijohemian poetry (5 vols , 
1817 - 25) had wide circulation The three chief 
writers of this younger generation, however, were 
friends and pupils of .lungmann Jan [John] Kollar 
(1793-1854), on the whole the leading poet of his 
day, cleigyiuan and scholar, wiotc in German as well 
as llohemian He, too, pubhslied a collection of 
national songs (1823 and 1827 , enlarged edition, 1834- 
35), also sermons (Kauic, 1831) and notes of travel 
(Cestojns, 184J) Hut his fame rests on his great poem 
Tho Daughter of Sldva (Sldvg Dccra, 1821 , enlarged, 
1824). This e.\traordmary book of sonnets recoids 
his love for an eaithly maiden, but passes on to gloiify 
her as a goddess, and through her lips address fervent 
exhortations to the Slav races generally. Its form 
seems reniiniscent at once of Dante and Byron, the 
author being personified as a "pilgiim” somewhat 
resembling Ciiilde Harold Alike poetically and 
politically, Slava's Duughtir had immense effect, aud 
was the most prominent imaginative work of Czech 
Bomanticism. 

The other members of this trio wrote mainly in 
prose. Pavel [Paul] Josef SafaHk (1795-1861) edited 

End of a book of songs, and executed verse trans- 

jirststajc lations from Aristophanes and Schiller 
(1816) But his mam work was philological, and 
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found expression in a History of Slavonic Language 
and Literature (1826 ; best edition, 1869), and a gieat 
book on Slavonic Antiquities (1837 , enlarged, 1863) 
His intimate friend, Franz Ladislav Palacky (1798- 
1876), first editor of the aforesaid Journal, studied 
English literature attentively, and began his career by 
tianslating “ Ossian ” and publishing essays on rcstheti- 
cal philosophy (1821 and 1823), which show fruit of 
this study. Ten years later he wrote a life of his 
master, Dobrovsk}- (1833). The best years of his life 
were given to his Ilistorij of Bohennu (1836-67), of 
which the earlier volumes were originally written iii 
German, though latei lecast in Czech. This masterly 
work IS perhaps the chief fruit of the Bohemian 
revival, and the best known outside its author’s 
country. Kollar, Safaii'k, and Palacky at any rate 
represent all tliat was best in the movement they led, 
and perhaps the only other name requiring mention is 
that of Fianz Ladislav Celakovsky (1799-1852), M'ho, 
besides tianslating Scott’s Lachj of the Lahr and editing 
collections of folk-songs (1822 to 1829), published 
also some “Echoes” of national poetry (Eussian, 
Lithuanian, Bohemian) which are said to be much 
11101 e tlian echoes, one of his best volumes being 
fancifully named CcntifohvM (1840). With these 
writers the first stage of the Bohemian revival was 
completed ; its later fortunes pass beyond our hmit. 
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QEKEllU, SUlQIAnT — FBATUIIKS OF MOVKMK'tT — FOBVS OP EXFBES8IOH 
— NEW trsB or FBOSE — ^DIRBCrrON OF WOBKISQ — FlNvL l-FtBCT 


But few remarks of a more general kind need be 
added to those advanced in previous pages. Through- 
GfMToi out Europe as a whole, toward the end of 
svmnuiTv Eighteenth Century, a wave had gath- 
ered and swelled, whose full tide of triumph it has 
been our task to trace, whose later ebb we are not 
called to follow The year 1850 may, foi practical 
purposes, be taken as its turning-point Dates can be 
but approximate , different countries felt the impulse 
in differing degrees. But it remains broadly true 
that about that time European letters seemed to 
enter a new phase. The llomantic reaction had done 
its work, varied according to varying needs and capa- 
bilities; new motives and methods began to assert 
themselves If in one sense Eealism seem the ebb- 
tide of Eomanticism, we must still remember that 
metaphors mislead, and that every inspiration is 
flood-tide to its votaries. To dilate on this would 
take us past our province But, without overstep- 
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pmg prescribed boundaries, it is easy to recogm"-e a 
turn of movement, something of pause and new de- 
parture, in Euiopean literature at or about last mid- 
Century. 

The Teutonic nations had felt the wave first. What- 
ever its origin, it acquired potency earliest among 
Feat in e*! of them, and fiom them spread later through 
Moument Latiii and Slavonic races In so spread- 
ing, it lost some characteristics, took on others. But 
it remains recognisable, alike in its ideals and in its 
methods The same new - born love of antiquity, 
coupled with fervid zeal m attacking present prob- 
lems , the same impatience of all .that was formal, 
and measured, and restrained, the same awakening 
of a sense of largeness, remoteness, and mystery, as 
the intellectual horizon widened around ; a passionate 
sympathy with Xature, and an eager grasping after 
some life higher than hers, these inspired all forms 
of the movement Even where it failed to attract, 
it acted with scaicely less strength by repulsion. 
For good or evil, the old order was shattered The 
trimiiess, the self-complacency, the circumscribed and 
re&tiicted outlook, which conditioned even the best 
Eigliteenlh-Centuiy writing, were thrown to the winds. 
Whatever came in their place — whether hope, enthu- 
siasm, belief in some bright realisable future, or scep- 
ticism and despairful pessimism — it came not from 
coldness, but from excess of consuming heat. Indit- 
ferenee, even in the hour of reaction from ideals tried 
and found wanting, had no place in Eomanticism 
Change of faiths and ideals was accompanied by 
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change of method. Forms consecrated by the pre- 
Formaof scription of ceiituries were ruthlessly cast 
aside The new spirit either invented new 
forms, or revived old ones novel from long disuse. 
Artificiality had so mastered the shrunken technique 
of Classicism, that freedom and natural growth seemed 
incompatible with its limitations. A peiilous loosen- 
ing of all ties and conventions marked the i evolution- 
era of the Eomantics. Just as, in matter, they were 
careless of probability and delighted in tales of mon- 
sters and hobgoblins, as, indeed, in etiiical conduct 
they sought to be each a lav/ to Inmscdf, so too in 
style and execution they lejoiced in trampling o\er 
accepted rule Independence, oiigmality, brilliance 
and effectiveness at whatever cost, weio the things 
really sought and prized. So long as words glowed, 
and thought struck fire from thought, the means used 
mattered little , nay, illegitimate nipans had tlio charm 
of the forbidden, the mciit of defying tyranny and 
convention 

If this was true of poetry, it was still more true 
of piose The use of piose foi must puiposes of 
Few me a/ poctry was itself a foim of revolt Some 
ijro'.i! precedents tlicie had been iii the previous 
generation. But to our peiiod belongs the peifecting 
of prose for highest flights of imaginative acliieve- 
ment. The prose of Ruskin and Carlyle, of Victor 
Hugo, of Heme and Leopardi, came as revcdation and 
revolution. Here were the figures, the cadences, the 
boldness of conception and charm of composition, 
usually esteemed tlio privilege of verse alone 'I'lie 
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Widespread cultivation of prose, not for didactic or 
expository work merely, but for all provinces and all 
possibilities of thought, has been seen a striking 
feature of the time we had in review, and must be 
noted here as a manifestation of the ruling spirit that 
impelled our Movement. 

The Romantic reaction was not identified with any 
special form of belief. Its triumph did not secure the 
Dincimiof predominance of any religious or political 
v-riHijf creed. It was rather a tone of mind, which 
led different thinkers to different conclusions The 
impulse was identical, the results as various as the 
persons it affected. Catholic or free-thinker, Radical 
or Conservative, a writer could still be essentially 
Romantic Other causes were at work, conditioning 
development Tlie tyranny of Napoleon called out 
iiaLioual feeling, and we have seen how this reacted 
on literature The transcendental philosophy of Ger- 
many taught new views of life The nature-worship 
of Rousseau, the sentimental Toryism of Scott, the 
affected cynicism of Byron, the sympathetic glow and 
enthusiasm for humanity of Shelley and Hugo, are at 
once typical instances of the variety possible to 
Romaiiticisra, and creative inllueiices making that 
variety greater. If, in the end, the rods of Byron 
and Heme swallowed up those of the other magicians, 
this was because the movement then tended to de- 
cadence, 111 its heyday of tnumph, it had room for 
all varieties that the most diverse intellects could 
conceive 

Every movement has its vulnerable side. This that 
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we have examined was no exception. It is hard for 

iis, born under later ideas, to mdge rightly 

Ftnalefect. ’ 

the qualities which gave it strength We 
are amused by its naivete, impatient of its serious- 
ness, vexed by coarseness in its satire and artificiality 
in its pathos. Much of this is merely want of histori- 
cal sympathy, the inability of one generation to 
understand another. We are too near to be impartial 
judges, not near enough to sympathise perfectly. 
But no one can deny the magnitude of effect and 
result produced European literature was remoulded 
in the process. The ideas, and dogmas, and methods 
of Eighteenth-Centuiy Classicism seem remote indeed 
now. Tliese Ilomaiilics, on the othei linnd, aic our 
elder brethren. Wc may be saicastic, or indignant, 
or apathetic toward them, but it is as towaid membeis 
of our own family They made modern literatuie 
what it IS. They started, at all events, forces winch 
have shaped our literatuie, though it was not theirs to 
foresee the direction in which these forces would 
work. Eor this reason alone their acluevemeiit 
deserves homage. When, beyond this, wo lealiso the 
greatness, tlie absolute bulk and stature, of the men 
themselves, respect deepens into wonder. There wcie 
giants in those days, and they did gigantic.ally then- 
work. Their second rank contained many men who 
would have been leaders in most eras. That even the 
greatest were mortal, and mixed mortal elements m 
their divine creation, needs no prophet to tell us. 
Hay and stubble must perish, however magnificent 
the building But the imperishable part of those 
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men’s work far outweighs the transitory. Their best 
lesson is deathless It cannot be summed up in a 
sentence, or designated by a word Students of this 
volume will probably have formed their own idea of 
its prevailing purport One important element, and 
most cliaracteristic, was its humanitjj. Moie than 
aught else, peihaps, the llomantic Movement stood for 
liumanity in the widest sense, made man as man the 
theme of central inteiest Our antiquarian zeal, our 
philosophy and economy, our social experiments, even 
oui religious conceptions, all date back to this It is 
the dominating feature of modem thought and in- 
quiry. And it IS this idea above all others, clothed in 
various forms, e.\pres8ed m utterances often the most 
antagonistic and inconsistent, which we have seen 
animating all classes of European literature during 
the peiiod of Eomantic Triumph. 
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